





SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 





THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1951 


UNiIrED STaTes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Kenneth McKellar (chairman of the committee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators McKellar, Hayden, O’Mahoney, Chavez, May- 
bank, Ellender, Ferguson, Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, 
Thye, and Eecton. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
NATIONAL Apvisory CoMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


STATEMENTS OF DR. HUGH L. DRYDEN, DIRECTOR; DR. JOHN F. 
VICTORY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY; E. H. CHAMBERLIN, EXEC- 
UTIVE OFFICER; AND RALPH E. ULMER, BUDGET OFFICER 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Chairman McKe.iar. The committee will be in order. 

l have here a letter from Mr. Victory, as Acting Director of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and without objec- 
tion, that will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


NATIONAL Apvisory COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS, 
Washington 25, D. C., September 10, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH McKELLAR, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator McKeutiar: The NACA is deeply concerned over its ability to 
fulfill its responsibilities to the military services while subject to the provisions 
of the Jensen amendment, as contained in section 605 of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1952. 

As you know, the level of operations recommended for the NACA in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for 1952 was determined largely on the basis of the NACA re- 
sponsibilities to military aviation. The military services look to the NACA for 
new scientific knowledge to assist them and the aircraft industry in the design of 
new military aircraft and missiles. At the same time, they require the unique 
facilities and specialized scientific skills of the NACA staff to effect quick solutions 
to specific problems which invariably arise in all development stages of new mili- 
tary aircraft and missiles. 

The rate at which the NACA is able to proceed really determines the rate of 
development of basic combat weapons in the field of aeronautics. If the NACA 
is slow, the military services have to slow up. 

The Jensen amendment will result in a reduction of the NACA’s staff from the 
July 1, 1951, level of 7,705 to a level of 6,935 on June 30, 1952, during a period 
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when the military demands upon the NACA are increasing. Such action is not 
in the national interest in consideration of the vital relationship of the NACA to 
the military services in the development of superior aircraft. 

It is respectfully requested that the NACA be permitted a brief hearing before 
your committee during consideration of H. R. 5215, Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1952, for the purpose of presenting the need for relief from the requirements 
of section 605 of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1952. 

This request is being submitted with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. F. Vicrory, Acting Director. 


REQUEST FOR EXEMPTION FROM JENSEN AMENDMENT 


Chairman McKeruiar. Mr. Dryden, you may proceed. 

Dr. Drypen. We appear before you with the permission of the 
Bureau of the Budget to seek relief from the requirements of the 
Jensen amendment, section 605 of the Independent Offices Appropri- 
ation Act, 1952. 

I think the case can be stated very briefly. We seek relief because 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics stands in a peculiar 
relationship to the military services. The NACA is, in fact, an es- 
sential partner of the military services in the development of aircraft 
and missiles of superior performance. I was tempted to say that this 
was a unique relationship, except that there is at least one other 
Government agency, the Atomic Energy Commission, which has a 
direct responsibility in the development of our weapons system. 


DEFENSE ACTIVITIES OF NACA 


As evidence, I would like to use the words of officers in the military 
services who are directly concerned with the development of aircraft 
and missiles, testimony which appears in the record of the House and 
Senate hearings on the appropriations bill for 1952 

Rear Admiral Lonnquest, who is the Deputy Chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, states, for example, that: 


* %* * the services of the National Advisory Committee continue to be of 
extreme value in the development of military aviation. In fact, their importance 
cannot be overestimated. 

* * * We look to the NACA * * * for fundamental research to 
produce the new basic facts and knowledge upon which advancement in aircraft 
and engine design can be based. * * * We need the special know-how and 
facilities of the NACA to insure the prompt solution of the problems which invari- 
ably arise * * * when prototype aircraft of our new programs reach the 
first flight stage * * * 

New military aircraft have to reach extreme frontiers of human knowledge. 
* * * The Navy expects and depends on the NACA to provide the scientific 
knowledge and assistance which is vital for the improvement and the advance- 
ment of the aircraft upon which the success of our national defense so much 
depends. 


Then from the testimony of Major General Putt, who is the Director 
of Research and Development, Office of the Chief of Staff (Develop- 
ment) and acting as Deputy Chief of Staff (Development): 


* %* * the Air Force considers the work of NACA as the very foundation 
of our own development programs for superior weapons in the international 
race for technological superiority. * * * And the rate at which they are 
able to proceed with their basic and fundamental research really determines the 
rate of development of our basic combat weapons. If they are-slow, we have to 
slow up. 
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Then finally, from the 1952 budget of the United States: 


The basic and applied research of the National Advisory Committee for Aecro- 
nautics is an essential part of our total military research program for maintaining 
and increasing our lead in the design of military aircraft. 


Senator Haypren. I take it from what you say that you are 
advancing the same argument which persuaded the Congress to 
exempt the entire military services, the Army and the Navy and the 
Air Corps, from the Jensen amendment, and you claim that your 
activities are so closely integrated with what they do that the same 
rule should apply to you. 

Dr. Drypen. That is correct, sir, and I would like to file for the 
record a little more complete abstract of this testimony. 

Chairman McKeE iar. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


NACA Is AN EsSENTIAL PARTNER OF MILITARY SERVICES IN DEVELOPMENT OF 
SUPERIOR AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES 


Testimony of Rear Adm. T. C. Lonnquest, Jr., Deputy and Assistant Chief, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, House hearings, independent offices appropriation for 
1952, part I, page 360: 

“T should like to specifically substantiate one point, however, that the services 
of the National Advisory Committee continue to be of extreme value in the 
development of military aviation. In fact, their importance cannot be over- 
estimated. 

“T would like to summarize the dependence which the military services place 
on the NACA in these terms: We look to the NACA for assistance in two broad 
fields. First, for fundamental research to produce the new basic facts and 
knowledge upon which advancement in aircraft and engine design can be based. 
Without the steady flow of new scientific information the aircraft designers of 
industry would be lifting themselves by their bootstraps. We need a constant 
flow of new tricks. Second, we need the special know-how and facilities of the 
NACA to insure the prompt solution of the problems which invariably arise, as 
Dr. Dryden pointed out, when prototype aircraft of our new programs reach the 
first flight stage. This involves all such special skills and apparatus as spin 
tunnels, rocket-powered free-flight models, free-flight-tunnel tests, ditching 
research, instrumented flight, and a variety of other assistances of that level.” 

Testimony of Rear Adm. T. C. Lonnquest, Jr., Deputy and Assistant Chief, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Senate hearings, independent offices appropriation for 
1952, page 344. 

‘“New military aircraft have to reach extreme frontiers of human knowledge. 
Those frontiers are not fixed, but they move constantly forward under the pressure 
of discoveries and scientific developments all over the world. The Navy expects 
and depends on the NACA to provide the scientific knowledge and assistance 
which is vital for the improvement and the advancement of the aircraft upon 
which the success of our national defense so much depends.”’ 

Testimony of Maj. Gen. Donald L. Putt, Director of Research and Develop- 
ment, Office of the Chief of Staff, Development, Senate hearings, independent 
offices appropriation for 1952, page 344. 

““T would like merely to add that the Air Foree considers the work of NACA 
as the very foundation of our own development programs for superior weapons 
in the international race for technological superiority. We are dependent on 
them for our fundamental and basic knowledge. When I say ‘we,’ I mean the 
Air Force and industry. And the rate-at which they are able to proceed with 
their basic and fundamental research really determines the rate of development 
of our basic combat weapons. If they are slow, we have to slow up. So their 
rate is very vital to us in our development program for superior weapons. 

‘“‘T think it might be of interest to the committee that the size of the NACA 
appropriation request is due to some extent to the services urging that they 
needed to expand their programs to meet our requirements.” 

Budget of the United States, page M17. 

“The basic and applied research of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics is an essential part of our total military research program for main- 
taining and increasing our lead in the design of military aircraft.” 
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EFFECT OF JENSEN AMENDMENT 


Chairman Mc KELt AR. Suppose that this went along; in what way 
would it affect you? 

Dr. Drypen. I think that I can describe that rather simply. 

As you know, the military research and development program has 
been expanded about threefold. The Congress started a small ex- 
pansion of NACA 2 years ago, and this year the President submitted a 
budget which provided for 8,961 employees. The authorized comple- 
ment for last year was 7,770; and on the rolls June 30, there were 
actually 7,705. 

Now, in the period since June 30, we have lost 208 people; that is, 
our current roll is 7,497. The Jensen amendment would require us to 
go down to 6,935 by the end of the vear. 

Now, what is actually happening is this: We have a complete freeze 
on any new employment. The particular work that is interfered with 
depends on where the lightning strikes—on the particular emplovees 
that happen to leave. 

Chairman McKetiar. What would be required? 

Dr. Drypren. It would require us to go down to 6,935, which is 
10 percent below the actual employment on June 30. 

Now, there may in some cases be people available who can be trans- 
ferred to urgent jobs, and, of course, over a long period, the effect of 
this will ultimately be to reduce the amount of work in preparation 
for the production of new aircraft. 


BASIC RESEARCH PROGRAM 


You may recall the policy which has been established since we 
entered this critical period of indefinite duration, that we should 
continue basic research as well as doing the jobs that are needed on 
the current aircraft. The long-range effect of the Jensen amendment 
will be to slow up our basic research. But the immediate effect is to 
interfere with the particular jobs where the people none to leave. 
In order to stay within this amendment, it is not possible to employ 
people who have the particular specialty in which we may be short. 

Senator Haypen. I listened to the testimony in connection with 
the armed services bill, that Senator O'Mahoney presided over; and I 
distinctly remember the statement, and that it was one of the wisest 
things that we did during the war, to maintain the basic research, 
because out of that came developments that gave us improved air- 
planes and improved missiles. 

Now, specifically, when they design a new airplane, as [remember 
the testimony, it is tested, and then they find what they call ‘‘bugs”’ 
in it. This does not work or that does not work. And then you 
people go to work on that to find out how to correct it? 

Dr. Drypen. That is the top priority job that we have right now. 

Senator Haypen. When they finally put the plane in production, 
they want it not to have any faults, or at least as few as possible? 

Dr. Drypen. As few as possible, yes. 

Senator HaypeN. You may have a group of men who know about 
that airplane, and then there comes along this question of guided 
missiles, and the man who knows about guided missiles would not 
know about airplanes, and the man who would know about airplanes 
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would not necessarily know about guided missiles, and you could not 
transfer them from one job to the other? 

Dr. Drypren. That is right, people are not of equal capabilities and 
knowledge. 

Senator Haypen. It depends upon the background of experience 
that they have had before they come in? 

Dr. Drypen. That is right, Senator. 

1 would like to remind. you that in the legislative history of the 
Jensen amendment, at one period we were exempt, when the amend- 
ment was first proposed in the House; and now, through all of the 
vicissitudes of the bill, we wound up with the Jensen amendment being 
applied to us and, of course, to the Atomic Energy Commission as 
well. 

Senator Haypen. The Atomic Energy Commission will be in here. 

My recollection in that respect is that your original appropriation 
was in the independent offices bill. 

Dr. Drypen. That ts right. 

Senator Haypen. That was the first time when the Jensen amend- 
ment was modified; and then, as successive appropriation bills came 
along, further modifications were made, but they did not get to you. 

Dr. Drypren. They did not go back to the indepe vadent offices bill. 
That is the story, Senator, in brief, and | think it is perhaps all that 
we need to present at this time, unless you have further questions. 

Chairman McKetuar. Are there further questioas, gentlemen? 

All right, sir, we are much obliged to you. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


STATEMENTS OF WAYNE COY, CHAIRMAN; GEORGE E. STERLING, 
COMMISSIONER; GEORGE S. TURNER, CHIEF OF FIELD ENGI- 
NEERING; AND ROBERT W. COX, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER 


JUSTIFICATION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


Chairman McKeuiar. The next item is the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and we will tasert ta the record at this point a 
letter dated August 24, 1951, from Mr. Coy, Chairman of the Com- 
mission, together with the justification, 

(The letter and justification referred to are as follows:) 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., August 24, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH McKeELLar, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator McKetiar: On Mav 18, 1951, the President of the United 
States transmitted to the Congress a request for a supplemental appropriation for 
fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $1,340,000. I respectfully request the Senate 
Appropriations Committee to set a hearing at which the Commission may have 
an opportunity to oe nt the facts with respect to our request for a supplemental 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $1,340,000. 

A brief high-light history of the congressional action to date on this matter is as 
follows: On June 6, 1951, the Independent Offices Subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House of Representatives conducted a hearing at which 
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Commissioner George Sterling and members of the staff of the Commission pre- 
sented the justification for this request. On August 21, 1951, the Appropriations 
Committee recommended to the House a supplemental appropriation of $1,000,000. 
On the same day, upon motion of Representative Phillips, of California, the House 
deleted the entire amount recommended for the Commission; the vote was 81 to 73. 

The purpose for which the Commission requested and the President recom- 
mended this supplemental appropriation is to meet an-urgent need for immediate 
expansion and improvement of the Commission’s monitoring network. As you 
know, our radio-monitoring network served this Nation well in the last war and 
is @ very important part of the Nation’s defense against subversive activities by 
present and potential enemies. I emphasize this fact because it seems clear to me 
that the urgent need to fill gaps in this vital facility has not been thoroughly 
understood and appreciated. The Nation’s defense requires the earliest possible 
expansion of our monitoring network; the justification for this position is firm and 
I am sure will be recognized by the Congress of the United States. 

The point was made by Congressman Phillips that the Commission could reduce 
its other activities and thus make possible needed strengthening of this national 
defense program. I believe that we can demonstrate thoroughly that the Com- 
mission has already made such drastic reduction in its so-called regular or non- 
defense operations that further curtailment in these activities would not be in the 
national interest. 

For the information of the committee I am attaching to this letter 15 copies 
of the detailed justification submitted to the House of Representatives in support 
of our request: it is the same document submitted to the House except for minor 
editorial revision. 

These justifications were prepared and submitted to the House prior to any 
action by the House on the Commission’s regular 1952 appropriation. The 
President’s budget then before the House requested $6,850,000 for the Commis- 
sion. The requested $1,340,000 was based on this figure. The fact that the 
Congress has reduced the allowance for the Commission to $6,116,650 makes 
the requested supplemental that much more urgently needed. 

In order to submit justification to the Senate Appropriations Committee at 
the earliest possible date, J am transmitting the justification in the same form 
in which it was submitted to the House. Revisions in our 1952 program to take 
into account the extremely severe reduction made bv the Congress in our regular 
appropriation are not reflected in this document. We are in the process now of 
working out plans based on the figure allowed by the Congress and will have 
these revisions available for the hearing. 

The point I would like to emphasize is the fact that the Commission, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and the President all considered th2 need 
for expansion of our monitoring program so great that it was necessary to request 
a supplemental appropriation of $1,340,000 in addition to the budget of $6,850,000 
then pending before the Congress. I think you will agree with me that the need 
for this supplemental for the monitoring program is made even more acute by 
the heavy cut made by the Congress in our regular funds. 

Very truly yours, 
WaYNeE Coy, Chairman. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., September 12, 1951. 
Hon. Kenneta McKE Liar, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator McKe war: In my letter of August 24, 1951, transmitting 15 
copies of a statement explaining and justifying our request for a supplemental 
appropriation, I stated that revised justifications based on the actual 1952 appro- 
priation would be available for the requested hearing before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. Attached are 15 copies of the revised document to replace 
those attached to my August 24 letter. 

Sincerely yours, 


Wayne Coy, Chairman. 





~~ 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1952 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


INTRODUCTION 


Supplemental estimate of appropriation, 1952_..............----- $1, 081, 402 


This document sets forth, explains, and justifies an increase over the funds 
which the Congress has diiowed the Federal Communications Commission for 
fiscal year 1952. The regular annual appropriation made by the Congress pro- 
vides $6,116,650. This request would increase the allowance to $7,198,052, an 
increase of $1,081,402. This increase is for urgently needed immediate strengthen- 
ing of our monitoring network and investigative operations, also for the further 
control of other forms of electromagnetic radiations. The following table compares 
the present allowances and the revised allowances requested in this document. 


| ste 

| 1952 budget | Reque: ted 
| allowance | _ revised 
4 : | allowance 


Field engineering and monitoring activities........................2..--. | $2, 304, 656 | $3, 386, 058 


Total appropriation... ..........-- ata Fea 8 ok _...| 6, 116, 650 | 7, 198, 052 
| 





In terms of average employment this request would increase the allowance for 
field engineering and monitoring from the present 1952 budget allowance of 413.7 
to 523.7. 

The following pages set forth the details of these estimates and the compelling 
reasons for their submission at this time. 

The present national emergency makes it necessary for the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to request that its 1952 budget be increased by $1,081,402. 
This increase results directly from the effects of the defense effort upon communi- 
cations. The Commission at the present time finds itself unable to discharge 
adequately its responsibilities that are vital in connection with both Government 
and non-Government communications. Specifically, in numerous cases the Com- 
mission has not been able to take the necessary steps to prevent the use of radio 
transmissions and other electronic radiations where the use is inimical to the 
national interest. And it cannot, with the present 1952 budget perform its fune- 
tion in connection with controlling electromagnetic radiation to prevent enemy 
planes from “homing” on them and to agsure the proper use of radio frequencies 
in the civilian-defense effort.. 

No one needs to be told about the importance of radio communications in mili- 
tary operations. It would be genevally recognized that an increase in the miitary 
program would result in corresponding increases in communications requirements 
lool sonenuntenty in communications problems. It might not be so generally 
recognized that strains upon the economy through increased industrial production 
accelerate the use of radio frequencies both for communications purposes and for 
manufacturing purposes. In short, the crowded spectrum conditions result in the 
complexity of the work and the manpower requirement rising in geometric ratio 
to the iacreased demand. 

Our request is for the purpose of strengthening our field engineering and moni- 
toring work. This is the part that has sometimes been described as “‘policing the 
radio spectrum.”’ It includes making technical investigations of interference and 
of possible illegal and clandestine radio uses. Our request is to cover increased 
monitoring to detect off-frequency, spurious, illegal, and clandestine transmis- 
sions and to permit the necessary investigations to track down many of the cases 
uncovered by monitoring. 

Our present monitoring and investigative program is deficient in five major 
respects: 

(1) Geographically there are gaps in our monitoring network, notably in 
Alaska and Puerto Rico and southwestern United States. 

(2) We are not adequately staffed to police the relatively higher frequency, 
short-distance communications parts of the spectrum, in which radio has 
expanded tremendously in the past few years. 

(3) Present staffs make it impossible to maintain 24-hour, 7-day a week 
watches in each of our monitoring stations. Since our 18 monitoring stations 
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are already spread too thin, missed watches result in incomplete and sometimes 
inadequate bearings. 

(4) Our investigative staff of 26 units is spread too thin over the country. 
As much as 2 days driving time may be required to reach the locality of a 
case. 

(5) New equipment is needed for an expanded staff, and some of the 
existing equipment needs to be modernized. 

This may be a surprising list of deficiencies when you consider the fact that the 
Commission’s monitoring system is still by all odds the outstanding monitoring 
system in the world. A brief summary will show how the deficiencies came about. 
The starting point should be prior to World War II. In 1938 the Federal Com- 
munications Commission had 7 monitoring stations and 37 people normally 
assigned to this work. Realizing the importance of monitoring in regulating the 
use of radio, the Commission in 1939 started building a monitoring network, 
complete with direction finders and the necessary mobile units. The peak level 
of the monitoring operation was reached in 1943 when the Commission had 102 
monitoring stations and employed 690 in monitoring and in investigative work. 
Today we have 18 monitoring stations and we have slightly under 200 employees 
for monitoring work and another 64 for investigative work. 

At the end of the war the Commission’s monitoring network and personne! 
were reduced substantially, as they should have been. The need for monitoring 
and investigative work was cut substantially by the war coming to anend. Since 
the end of the war and the initial sharp decline in this work, there has been a 
gradual increase in the need for the work, corresponding to the increase in the 
use of radio. During that same period, however, there has been a slow decline 
in our monitoring facilities and personnel as the result of appropriation cuts. 
The net result is this: The present need for monitoring and investigative work is 
at an all-time high for a peacetime period. The outbreak of war would imme- 
diately multiply the need several fold. Our potential enemy is far more skilled 
at destroying from within than our World War II enemies ever were; consequently, 
the need for close surveillance to prevent use of radio in sabotage, creating con- 
fusion in the population, providing contact with enemy forces, and such things is 
extremely acute. 

Our present facilities are inadequate and our personnel is insufficient for our 
present task. There are thousands of unlicensed transmitters in use on small 
boats in our harbors. There are thousands of unlicensed transmitters being used 
in aircraft. Our investigative units are spread hundreds of miles apart. The 
entire Territory of Alaska is virtually without investigative units. The Territory 
of Alaska has one undermanned monitoring station, it needs three, fully manned. 
Puerto Rico has no station, it must have at least one. 

That in essence is the monitoring arf investigative problem. The Nation is 
not as well equipped to handle the problem as it was at the outbreak of World 
War II, except for the important know-how of the Commission’s staff. It seems 
imperative to the Commission that its facilities and personnel be increased to the 
lowest level that public safety will permit. An increase of 110 in average employ- 
ment is required in the 1952 budget to provide the necessary manpower for this 
expansion. 

Part of our supplemental request is for a project we have called ‘‘Conelrad’’— 
control of electromagnetic radiation. This is a project started at the request of 
the Air Foree to control electromagnetic radiations so that they could not be used 
by an enemy in identifying and locating targets. The best-known use of this 
type is for planes to “‘home”’ on a radio emission and in that way bring themselves 
to a target for bombing. 

At the present time the Commission has 19 persons employed on this project 
who are paid from a working fund established by the Air Force; it is assumed that 
the working fund will continue to finance this part of the project which will involve 
about 22 positions in 1952. These employees work directly with the Air Force 
at various regional command headquarters. Their function centers around 
coordinating electromagnetic radiation control with the Air Force and exercising 
necessary control authority. There must, however, be an additional staff 
provided for monitoring activities in order to ferret out any emissions that may 
be capable of use by an enemy navigator or be a source of interference to vital 
communications. This part of the supplemental is to provide that staff. The 
staff also checks on the accomplishment in a technical sense of the orders of 
the Air Force in the control program plan pertaining to broadcast and other 
licenstd stations. 





ee 
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The work of this auxiliary staff is so closely connected with the Commission’s 
own activities that it is thought proper to provide for it in the Commission’s own 
appropriation. Funds for an increase of 70.4 in average employment are re- 
quested. This staff will devote a large portion of its time and attention to the 
identification and determination of the origin of all electromagnetic radiations 
intercepted. This monitoring would be for the purpose of reducing the intensity 
of emissions from incidental radiation devices as well as for ferreting out any 
emissions that may in the future be capable of use by an enemy navigator or be a 
source of interference to authorized communications. Cataloging emissions 
throughout the radio frequency spectrum would be a necessary requirement of 
this activity. 

FirLp ENGINEERING AND MONITORING ACTIVITIES 


The Commission considers it extremely important and urgent that it be given 
funds at the earliest possible date to permit expansion and strengthening of its 
monitoring program, 


A. REASONS FOR INCREASED MONITORING PROGRAM 


‘There are many serious problems and projects which require increased monitor- 
ing by some agency of the Federal Government. Most of these problems are 
associated directly or indirectly with our national defense effort which has already 
produced and will continue to produce increases in communications activity in 
the radio spectrum. The following pages break these projects down into (1) 
those that are now at hand, and (2) those that are on the horizon. 

1. Projects now at hand (those on which we are already doing some work).—(a) In- 
terference cases: The number of interference cases is increasing constantly 
because of the increasing crowding of the radio spectrum and because of the 
increased activity of the Armed Forces and other Government agencies. By far 
the greater number of requests to solve interference cases originates with the Air 
Force, Army, Navy, CAA, Coast Guard, FBI, and commercial airlines. 

(b) Illegal operations: The number of illegal operations of various kinds, both 
illegal radio stations and noncommunications radiation, also is increasing. 

(ce) The problem of incidental noncommunication radiation, such as produced 
by industrial heaters, diathermy machines, and other devices, increases with the 
increased use of these machines in industry as the national defense program picks 
up momentum. Coupled with this, we have the fact that on June 1, 1952, all 
industrial, scientific, and medical (ISM) machines should be on the frequencies 
assigned to ISM and not on other frequencies. The present rule outstanding in 
the Commission says that operations that are not in the ISM frequencies are 
permissible until June 1, 1952, unless they cause interference to existing radio 
services. Two problems are involved here. First, as the activity in the radio 
spectrum increases, the number of cases increase in which we have to direct the 
incidental radiation from these devices onto assigned frequencies. Second, those 
that are not causing interference have to be herded into their assigned frequencies 
by June 1, 1952. Many of the users of these noncommunication radiation de- 
vices do not understand or realize that they are radiating energy which is an 
actual or potential source of interference. Instead of waiting for interference 
cases from now until sometime in 1952 or later, we have to go out and look for 
them and direct them into the assigned frequencies in order to get them in step 
with the rules. 

(d) The problem of marine enforcement: We regret to have to state it, but 
there are indications that there are large numbers of small boats that are un- 
licensed which should be licensed by the Commission. This problem has been 
especially bad in the southern California area and in the Florida area where 
there are a great many pleasure boats equipped with surplus equipment whose 
owners do not understand that they need FCC licenses. Coupled with this 
fact is the well-known fact that many of the users of this type of equipment 
regard it asa telephone. Some of the users are illiterate; as a result, the written 
word does not mean much to them. The only way te clean up this situation 
is by hearing these people on the air, and through the use of monitoring and direc- 
tion finding, locating them and convincing them that they must have their 
equipment licensed. 

(e) The same situation exists with regard to itinerant aircraft or private air- 
craft. 

2. Problems on the horizon.—We also have important problems that are further 
in the background, which will greatly increase our need for monitoring. The 
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Navy and the National Security Resources Board staff working on censorship 
have already been asking the Commission for information and cooperation in 
these studies. Our supplemental estimate is not based on the assumption that 
any considerable amount of work will be done by Com nission staff on censor- 
ship. The only work being done and to be done will be necessary preliminary 
planning. Any censorship program will require a very substantial additional 
appropriation. To the extent that our monitoring program is strengthened we 
will, of course, be that much better prepared for the bigger job if and when it 
comes. 

In addition there are several classified projects which would put heavier loads 
on the FCC monitoring and direction-finding network. 


B. EXPERIENCE IN WORLD WAR II 


Setting up a monitoring and direction-finding network cannot be done over- 
night. All of the problems mentioned above occurred in some form or other 
during World War II. The Federal Communications Com nission, realizing that 
monitoring is the key to many problems in the radio spectrum including success- 
ful regulation of the uses of radio, started in 1939, almost 2 years before the 
United States entered the war, to build up an effective monitoring network, 
complete with direction finders and the necessary mobile units over the country 
to locate illegal stations or to investigate interference cases, 

At the time of the outbreak of war on December 7, 1941, we had 102 monitoring- 
investigative units spread out over the United States, including 9 primary 
monitoring stations with direction-finding units in operation, so that at the begin- 
ning of the war all agencies of Government could call upon the Federal 
Communications Commission for the services mentioned above. 


C. WHERE OUR PRESENT MONITORING SYSTEM IS DEFICIENT 


As previously indicated, our present monitoring system is deficient in several 
respects, including coverage in area, coverage in time, coverage in frequencies, and 
speed of operation. 

Time coverage.—In a number of our monitoring stations we do not have round- 
the-clock crews 7 days a week necessary to man the monitoring station efficiently. 

Area and bearing coverage-—Our monitoring system does not have complete 
coverage with respect to direction-finding bearings. It takes at least three 
bearings to get a good cross; there should be one or two more for checking purposes. 
Two bearings produce an approximation; one bearing is almost useless. Today 
we have 18 monitoring stations with direction finders. 

There are two areas, however, in which we do not have long-distance bearings 
with sufficient accuracy to get the necessary three-station cross. The fact that 
we do not have the necessary stations to get the three-bearing cross lies in the 
fact that because of appropriation stringencies it has been necessary to cut out 
certain monitoring stations. They were abandoned when it got to the point 
where we did not have enough manpower to man them more than one shift. We 
therefore cut out some of the stations in the Territories to better concentrate on 
the problems affecting most of the population. The situation is now completely 
changed, especially with Alaska assuming great importance. It is urgent that 
we add two monitoring stations to the one we already have in Alaska so that the 
necessary three-bearings cross may be obtained. 

The second place we are vulnerable is in the Caribbean area. Some time ago, 
we had to close down our monitoring station for direction finding on the island 
of Puerto Rico. An additional direction-finding station in Puerto Rico would 
supplement and make for greater accuracy of bearings in the whole Caribbean 
area by adding a cross bearing at a widely divergent angle to the bearings we 
now get from Fort Lauderdale, Bay St. Louis, Powder Springs, and Kingsville. 

As mentioned above, after the general area of the trouble is located by our 
stationary direction-finding stations, it is necessary for a car to go out to the 
local area to determine «he exact point. If 1 day’s driving time is involved, 
any number of things can happen, including disappearance or moving of the 
illegal transmitter. As an example of our present deficiencies, consider the situa- 
tion in the Southwest. We have investigative units located in eastern Texas 
and southern California. There is no Federal Communications Commission 
facility in between; that is why the request for an additional monitoring station 
with an associated investigative unit in Arizona is very modest. 

Coverage of frequency ranges.—Our monitoring system does not have anywhere 
near complete coverage on VHF and UHF frequencies because of the short range 
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of these frequencies. In monitoring of frequencies above 40 megacycles, any 
single monitoring station or investigative unit, wherever it may be located, cannot 
cover much more than a radius of 50 to 100 miles due to propagation character- 
istics. Our primary long-distance monitoring stations are therefore relatively 
useless on UHF and VHF in terms of ability to locate causes of interference and 
illegal radio stations. The only answer to this problem is to have monitoring 
stations in closer physical proximity or, better still, a combination of smal! 
monitoring stations and mobile investigative units. 

Speed of operation.—Our present monitoring system is admittedly too slow in 
reporting and finding illegal radio stations and interference cases where direction- 
finding bearings are involved. This is primarily due to the fact that the direction- 
finding unit must be located at a considerable distance from the building housing 
the monitoring station proper. It takes considerable time for a crewman to walk 
out to the direction-finding unit, do the work, return to the monitoring station 
and put the information on the teletype. We do not have enough manpower to 
maintain a full crew all the time both in the monitoring station and in the direc- 
tion-finding unit. We have been doing considerable work on the possibility of 
establishing remote-control equipment in all direction finders and the program 
presented herein involving $50,000 will provide for greater speed in operation. 


D. WHAT WE NEED TO DO TO OUR PRESENT MONITORING SYSTEM TO CORRECT 
THESE SERIOUS DEFICIENCIES 


1. We must increase manpower so that we can have a 24-hour watch at all 
monitoring stations, primary and secondary. 

2. We must increase the number of monitoring stations in areas where there 
is a deficiency of bearings; for example, in Puerto Rico, Alaska, and Arizona. 

3. We must increase the number of mobile investigative units in order to cover 
outlying points. 

4. We must improve the coverage situation with respect to the VHF and UHF 
ranges; action under paragraph 3 will take care of this. 

5. We must increase the manpower of the investigative units so that these 
units will also have greater time coverage and thus be available to handle cases 
at any time; these units will patrol the UHF and VHF parts of the spectrum 
when specific cases are not available. 

6. We must install equipment for remote control of direction finders in all 
monitoring stations to speed up reporting and enable the Commission to handle 
more cases per hour. 


E. ESTIMATES AND JUSTIFICATIONS BY ACTIVITY 


In the 1952 allowance recently approved by the Congress, the Field Engineer- 
ing and Monitoring Division will be limited to an average e mploy ment of 413.7 
This allotment has been made from the Commission’s regular 1952 appropriation 
which was justified on the assumption that the Commission would be operating 
in 1952 under peacetime or nondefense conditions. 

The following schedule sets forth the estimated average employment for 1951 
and 1952. Column (a) shows the activity breakdown; column (b) shows the 
1951 average employment; column (c) shows the 1952 allotment; column (d) 
shows the additional average employment estimated for fiscal 1952; and column 
(e) shows the revised estimates for 1952. 
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I. Increased investigational activity 

Investigations are conducted by Commission engineers. Most of the work of 
the Commission’s investigative units results from complaints by the general 
public, industry, and other Government agencies. Little time has been available 
to the limited staff and small number of investigative units to attack problems of 
control of radiations by incidental radiation devices or to make real inroads into 
the alarming problem of unlicensed radio operation in the field of private aircraft 
and small marine craft. 

With reference to the control of incidental radiation devices, the policy has 
been to locate these and take action to stop the undesirable effects only when inter- 
ference has been reported. These efforts are time consuming and are often com- 
plicated by the existence on the same frequency of other radiation effects from 
other machines, making the problem of exact location difficult. 

The activities designed to control these radiation effects, licensed and un- 
licensed, are outlined in the following paragraphs: 

The field of investigative activity comprises: (1) Investigation of unlicensed 
radio stations operating within the United States or its Territories; (2) investiga- 
tion of interference cases caused by licensed or governmental radio stations; 
(3) investigation of interference caused by devices other than radio stations; 
(4) investigation of major violations at licensed radio stations; and (5) investiga- 
tions of a nature not requiring departmental or central staff participation or 
guidance, commonly referred to as local cases. The following sections take up 
these five categories in the order listed above: 

(1) Investigation of unlicensed radio-station operation is a fundamental 
problem of the investigative staff. While not all unlicensed station operation is 
of a vicious nature, if permitted to grow it would in time strike at the very heart 
of radio regulation. The kinds of unlicensed radio-station operation, with which 
the Commiss:ion’s investigators are confronted, are varied. 

A common type, though not large in number, is the operation of unlicensed 
broadcasting stations, either for the purpose of selling advertising at a profit or 
for self-advertisement by misguided individuals. 

Another type of operation which is also unlicensed is that wherein individuals 
or institutions of learning operate what are commonly termed ‘‘wired wireless”’ 
or “earrier current’ stations. The assumption is often meade that radio signals 
can be made to travel along any form of wire system without radiation. The 
result is that radiation takes place and the so-called ‘“‘wired wireless” stations fre- 
quently operate as radio broadcasting stations. If this activity is permitted to 
proceed unchecked, there would grow up in a very short time a chaotic situation. 
The Commission has, therefore, been attempting to control such illegal operations. 

The operation of unlicensed.radio stations on amateur bands is very common. 
It should be borne in mind that an unlicensed station is capable of being employed 
for clandestine purposes. For instance, an unlicensed station could readily be 
used to signal to foreign countries under the guise of amateur operation. The 
publie press recently carried an article of the discovery of such a station being 
used for this purpose in Mexico. 

Generally less spectacular, but equally serious, is unlicensed operation in 
services other than broadcast and amateur. ‘Taxicab radio stations have been 
discovered operating without licenses. An unlicensed station in the mining 
industry in Alaska has been found. Individuals setting up communication 
systems for specific private purposes, such as from ranch to chuck-wagon crews, 
have been apprehended doing so without a license. 

The largest fields in which the Commission has been unable to perform the 
necessary degree of investigation are those involving the unlicensed operation of 
aircraft and small marine craft.. 

The Commission’s field staff, through visits to airports, has obtained informa- 
tion leading to the belief that 51 percent of the itinerant aircraft in use today 
in the United States are either unlicensed or otherwise. operating in violation of 
law. Such aircraft number many thousands. By means of drives conducted 
at airports, usually near the various district offices where extended travel is 
not necessary, the Commission has tried to bring home the fact to airmen that 
licensing of aircraft is necessary. Much more effort should be expended in this 
regard if actual control over such use of radio is to be obtained. 
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Under the program contemplated herein, the additional investigators would 
permit visiting ell the mejor airports as well as visiting isolated airfields at which 
it is believed unlicensed aircraft may be hangared, 

The question may be esked ‘‘Why should the Commission be concerned with 
the lack of operating licenses on the part of owners of smell aircraft?’’ The 
Communications Act, in clear and concise language, requires such licensing. 
Unlicensed station operation frequently goes hand in hand with unlicensed radio 
operators. The matter is, therefore, compounded. Lack of an operator license 
is very frequently indicative of the lack of knowledge of responsibilities required 
of 2 licensed radio operator, often resulting in improper procedure, interference, and 
off-frequeney operation. This is a job for mobile investigation units. 

lo detect such unlicensed operation, Commission investigators visit airports, 
and when the operation of an aircraft radio station has been observed, inspect the 
plane when it lands. If a license is not in evidence, proof exists of actual un- 
licensed operation. According to the language of the Communications Act, it is 
not a violation of law to possess radio transmitting equipment in an aircraft. For 
this reason, the afore-mentioned procedure is employed to forestall a claim that 
the equipment is not being used and, therefore, need not be licensed. 

\s pointed out earlier, Commission investigators-also have a problem in con- 
nection with unlicensed operation of radio aboard thousands of small marine craft. 
By traveling to fishing villages, vacht clubs, and common anchorages, investigators 
ave able in many cases to discover the evidence of such unlicensed operation. In 
time of national emergency, it is extremely important to have a record of all such 
radio stations. 

In connection with the proposed control of electronic emissions by the Air 
Defense Command, which will be covered in greater detail later on, it 1s self-evident 
that unidentified, unregulated, and unlicensed opertion cannot be countenanced. 
To control the emissions of licensed stations on the one hand, and permit the 
continued operation of thousands of unlicensed stations on the other hand, would 
be foolhardy indeed. 

(2) The Commission’s investigative staff has a routine function of investigating 
interference caused by or to the operation of authorized radio stations, including 
the military. Such investigations are conducted not only for regulatory reasons 
but also as a public service. The Commission is.the responsible agency in matters 
of radio interference. The increasing tempo in an emergency results in an in- 
creasing number of radio stetions in operation as well as in the importance of 
certain kinds of operation. With this increase, interference problems are intensi- 
fied and magnified. Complaints of interference already have resulted in much 
heavier workloads for our investigators. The establishment of radio stations for 
civilian defense will add a new service requiring considerable attention. 

(3) In subsequent tables and discussion, statisties will be presented to show 
the existence of a large number of incidental radiation devices which emit radio 
signals. In time of an emergency, the operation of such devices is increased 
because they are associated with production, medical attention, and scientific 
devices. When these devices cause interference, investigations will necessarily 
have to be conducted to locate the offending device and steps taken to secure an 
improvement in the situation. It is important that provision be made for the 
control of such emissions because they might interfere with urgent communications 
and because they might play an unwitting but significant role in the event of 
enemy 2ir action. 

(4) The investigation of major violations by licensed radio stations is a routine 
function and while such cases are not numerous, they nevertheless do arise and 
require attention. 

(5) Local eases. Investigations are not always of the type requiring participa- 
tion of the central maintaining and investizative offices of the Commission. 
Thousands of complaints are raceived and handled within the field office structure 
with solution obtained locally. Such complaints of a local nature number into 
thousands each year. Frequently such complaints allege clandestine or subversive 
activities. These complaints must be investigated sufficiently to determine the 
possible necessity for further action, or to catalog the complaint for future reference 
if a recurring complaint should be made and to prevent repetition of investigative 
effort. 


S8249-—51 —75 
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The following table shows the actual investigative workload for 1950 and 1951 
and the estimates for 1952. 


1950 actual 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


Total number investigations requiring Washington assistance 


other than types listed below 971 950 1, 100 
Investigation of unlicensed aircraft and ships 18 300 
RF heater cases: 

Complaints 61 64 | 100 
Suppression of undesired signals 4) 80 
Diathermy cases 
Complaints 83 QS 150 
Suppression of undesired signals 0 150 
Emergency cases, primarily cases classified as subversive 2 33 4() 
Subtotal 1,117 1, 167 1, 920 
Investigations not requiring Washington assistance 7, 683 6, 411 10, 000 
Total i &, 800 7, 578 11, 920 


The additional manpower requested will enable the Commission to increase the 
investigative staff at the existing enforcement offices and to establish new investi- 
gative units at Denver, Miami, and Anchorage. 

Heretofore, the limited investigative staff have not been able to bridge both 
daytime and nighttime hours. Reports and complaints more often than not re- 
quire effort outside the normal business day. Staggered schedules are planned in 
order to give both day and night coverage and to reduce the huge number of 
reports and complaints which we are unable to handle because of inadequate staff. 

Investigators employ investigative automobiles in the solution of interference 
problems and in the technical work connected with the apprehension of unlicensed 
radio-station operators. These cars are used in the pinpointing operation. When 
legal action is to be taken, the exact location of the offending equipment must be 
known, and the names, addresses, and other data concerning the operators must be 
established. Equipped as they are with short-range direction finding apparatus, 
radio receivers, recorders, and the necessary auxiliary equipment, these cars are 
indispensible to the investigative process. 

By working closely with monitoring stations and ‘‘Conelrad’”’ personnel the 
investigative units, with their mobile equipment, complete the monitoring process 
by acting upon fixes of questionable intercepted signals or otherwise localized 
subject signals, and the entire case is delivered to proper authorities as a completed 
matter from interception to location, identification, and closure. 

At each investigative unit headquarters, provision is made for monitoring the 
spectrum to provide the Commission with current local surveillance. Thus, the 
additional units will aid in filling the gaps which the limited number of monitoring 
stations necessarily leave in the monitoring picture. 

The need for the proposed and expansion of existing units is based upon prac- 
tical considerations which have been learned from operations over the past few 
years, from a study of travel which has been performed by investigators located at 
considerable distances from some of the proposed locations of investigative units 
and on the basis of known situations that now exist which require attention. As 
an example, take the city of Miami, Fla. This city has not had an engineer in- 
vestigator assigned to it because of lack of personnel. Some coverage has been 
given to the city by personnel from our Atlantic office, 635 ariline miles away, 
and from the Fort Lauderdale monitoring station. Since the purpose of a sec- 
ondary monitoring station is to cover the radio spectrum through monitoring, 
taking personnel away from it strikes at its fundamental purpose. Recent in- 
vestigations published in the national press have indicated considerable lawless- 
ness in the Miami area and this Commission has reason to believe that radio 
activities are connected with such illegal enterprises. With only three engineers 
assigned to the Miami district office, with responsibility for routine enforcement 
and examination activities for the State of Florida, the need for a small investiga- 
tive unit in that area seems clearly indicated. With the establishment of an 
investigative unit at Miami, the investigative operations by the staff of the Fort 
Lauderdale monitoring station will be discontinued. 

Second on the plan is Denver, Colo. At the present time there are only two 
engineers assigned to Denver. They must perform all duties connected with a 
district office for Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and the western portions of Nebraska 
and South Dakota. The Commission has found i} necessary to dispatch thes 
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men to points at great distances from Denver, to the neglect of other enforcement 
work of the district, in order to accomplish investigations into radio situations 
challenging the fundamental authority of Congress to control the radio channels of 
commerce. Moreover, we have had to request the personnel of the monitoring 
station at Twin Falls, Idaho, to come into the district to render assistance. Here 
again, this has resulted in leaving a monitoring station unmanned and unavailable 
for performing the work which is its primary responsibility. In addition to known 
instances involving disregard of the Government’s authority, there is reason to 
believe that the lack of travel in this western area is resulting in the existence of 
radio violations which have not come to our attention but which are disturbing in 
sensitive areas. In view of the very great area to be covered, it is believed that 
the request for two investigators at Denver is very conservative. For similar 
reasons, investigative units should be increased at other points where a field 
office already exists, but at which few investigative personnel are currently 
assigned. 

Special mention should be made of the situation in Alaska. There is at Anchor- 
age a suboffice which, because of inadequate personnel, must be supervised directly 
by the regional manager with no engineering assistance. 

Cases continually arise in the area which indicate a generally lawless situation 
which the Commission is unable to combat effectively because we simply do not 
have sufficient people. Last summer one urgent case alone required the services 
of two men for several months (one borrowed from an undermanned monitoring 
station, the other from a district office which had only one man). 

It may be asked what happens when such borrowing takes place. Persons 
entitled to service at the district office are not served; examinations are not given; 
correspondence is unanswered; and inspections are not made. At the monitoring 
station, gaps of time in monitoring and direction-finding coverage result. It is, 
therefore, no worder that reports of lawlessness reach us and we are nearly help- 
less. As a result, the Commission’s authority is not.respected; most significant 
is this fact—one of the most logical places to set up and operate a clandestine 
station would be in this uncovered territory. 

With the assignment of two investigative engineers to the Anchorage sub- 
office, information would be obtained which would place in the hands of the 
governmental authorities definite information as to the misuse of radio and 
operations in violation of the Communications Act. 

In connection with the establishment of an investigative unit in Alaska, it 
should be borne in mind that travel costs will rise because of lack of roads lead- 
ing to many points at which an investigation is necessary. Travel would have to 
be by airplane and would necessarily be expensive. This cost is reflected in the 
section on other objects. The Commission will employ every possible means to 
obtain travel without charge or at a nominal cost, as in the past, through coopera- 
tion with those Government agencies in Alaska which necessarily maintain air- 
craft for travel to isolated points, but if trouble develops involving security or 
even casting a doubt as to intention of the unlicensed operators, immediate travel 
would be necessary. In no other area is mobility of personnel and technical 
equipment so important as in Alaska. Our defense needs in Alaska make this 
imperative. 

There is support in fact and precedent for the request that additional investi- 
gative personnel be assigned and new investigative units opened in view of the 
seriousness of the national emergency. In fiscal 1941, at the beginning of World 
War II, the number of emergency investigative cases jumped to 2,345. More 
interference complaints, allegations that persons were operating clandestine 
stations, and a stepped-up flow of ‘‘tips’”’ involving licensed radio stations bezan 
to accumulate. In 1942, the total reached 3,363. The peak of 3,960 was reached 
in 1943. 

With the public and industry more radio and TV conscious than ever, a similar 
climb in cases is inevitable. To take care of each item (no ageney knows which 
tip or discovery may be very important until it is examined), more offices must be 
opened and properly manned. A total of 1,167 major investigative cases has 
taxed present manpower and offices, and it is only as a result of the contribution 
of more than 10,000 hours of voluntary (uncompensated) overtime, that we have 
been able to keep reasonably current; the anticipated additional workload will 
require the additional offices and men requested. 

A ease which illustrates the importance of prompt investigation in order to 
minimize the spread of unlicensed operation is exemplified bv a recent instance 
involving a licensed broadcast station engineer who was the author of a recently 
published magazine article on how to build a station that does not require a 
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license. Investigation by the St. Paul, Minn., mobile unit revealed that the 
transmitter described in the magazine article was an excessively radiating “carrier 
current” station operating as an unlicensed low-power broadeast station. The 
matter has been referred to the general counsel for consideration with respeet to 
possible suspension of the subject’s broadcast operator license, 

It must also be borne in mind that the Commission’s program of attacking 
the unlicensed aircraft situation cannot be accomplished alone by the assignment 
of investigative personnel to the established district offices. These men will 
have to travel to more isolated points to make the program effective. As an 
example, there are aircraft which may fly from Albuquerque to points in Mexico, 
and which may only infrequently touch points at which an inspector is stationed. 
The proposed travel will be expected to cut down considerably the number of 
illegal radio establishments of all other classes which spring up in the less sparsely 
populated parts of the country. 

At offices having more than one investigative engineer but only a single mobile 
unit, engineers who remain at the office when the mobile unit is away will con- 
tinue to conduct local surveillance and will do such work on diathermy, unlicensed 
aircraft, marine craft, and other types of cases as can be accomplished without a 
mobile unit. 

In 1950, the Commission devoted an average employment of 72.2 to investi- 
gative work. The 1951 appropriation provided for an average employment at 
enforcement offices of only 60.1. Even though the Commission’s regular 1952 
budget was cut, we are continuing this activity at the same level for fiscal vear 
1952. The request set forth in this document calls for funds to finance an average 
employment of an additional 20.6 or a total of 80.7 for 1952. 


Il. Increased monitoring activities at existing stations 

Monitoring is the means by which the Commission determines whether the radio 
spectrum is being used in accordance with the provisions of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended. Some of the principal functions are: policing the 
spectrum for the purpose of detecting and locating illegal, undesirable, and inter- 
fering electronic emissions; assisting lost ships and aircraft through direction 
fincing techniques; making frequency measurements to determine the amount of 
off-frequency operations; furnishing data requested by other Government bureaus 
and agencies; and rendering requested technical services to industry and the 
general public. 

Throughout our entire program, greater emphasis is continually being given to 
case work, cruising, and identification of unidentified signals. In spite of the 
increased emphasis being given to this phase of monitoring, not a day passes but 
that scores of unidentified and suspicious signals are heard by the monitoring 
staff. A recent survey, covering a 10-day period, showed a daily average of 422 
diathermy machines emitting signals either capable of or actually causing inter- 
ference. 

Requests from other Government agencies for monitoring assistance have in- 
creased from 850 in 1950 to 1,061 in 1951. 

Requests from non-Government agencies (industry, the public, ete.) for mon- 
itoring assistance have increased from 749 in 1950 to 953 in 1951 excluding 
requests from foreign governments. 

In the field of assistance to lost planes, the military services depend heavily on 
the Commission’s monitoring system during World War II. The First Pomber 
Command contributed to the support of our teletype systems. During fiscal 1943 
there were 571 lost-plane cases handled. Since that year the number of lost-plane 
cases has decreased. However, since the Korean war began the number has 
increased considerably. In 1950 the Commission handled 116 lost-plane cases. 
In 1951 the number handled was 165. 

While navigational instruments and techniques have improved greatly since 
the days of World War II, pilots will continue to request ‘‘fixes’’ as assurance 
measures or in instances of instrument failure. In rescue operations, it is very 
desirable for the rescue plane or ship to determine its position by means of FCC 
direction finding, which determines the ‘‘fix’’ or location. Since operations of 
United States aircraft and ships may be extended over wide areas, which are not 
always served by navigational systems, the FCC direction-finding system will 
continue to be of great value to lost ships and planes. 

The greatest criticism that has been leveled against the Commission’s monitor- 
ing and direction-finding system in connection with lost-plane work has been that 
in many cases the network does not work speedily enough to deliver the desired 
information as quickly as it should. The factors which affect this delivery of the 
desired “‘fix’’ are: (1) inadequate personnel to do both the result-collecting and 
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the result-forwarding operation; (2) the lack of stations to provide results which 
cannot be easily substituted for by. other stations; (3) inadequate personnel at 
primary monitoring stations to staff each watch with two watch-standers as 
should be done. 

The Commission operates its monitoring system through a master control 
called Monitoring Control Unit at Washington and two radio net control stations, 
one at Livermore and one at Laurel. An increase is requested in this supple- 
mental budget to provide for six engineering aides, three for each radio net control 
station. This personnel will enable the dispatch of information more quickly to 
and from Washington Monitoring Control Unit not only in lost-plane work but 
in the everyday functioning of the monitoring system. It is hoped that the 
criticism whieh member stations of the monitoring network have made that radio 
net control is “slow to answer’’ will be eliminated by the assignment of these six 
engineering aides. Because these six persons will not be communicating continu- 
ally, they will help staff the monitoring stations at which they are assigned so 
that net control stations will be able to compete more successfully with other 
monitoring stations in spite of their communication workload. 

This supplemental budget further requests the assignment of four engineering 
aides at four primary monitoring stations other than the two net control stations 
mentioned in the previous paragraph. ‘These stations have work loads which 
require the assignment of additional personnel and the assignment will help these 
stations keep up with the case work and the general cruising which is not now 
receiving proper attention. 

Two clerks are requested to assist the Identification Section at Washington 
associated with Monitoring Control Unit to process the thousands of additional 
alerts upon suspicious signals, informational slips, reports, messages, and other 
material which results from an active monitoring program. 

The Commission therefore requests that the existing monitoring facilities be 
increased by the assignment of 12 additional personnel or an average employment 


of 7.3. 


III. Request for four new secondary monitoring stations 


The developments in defense planning make it most urgent that the Commission 
obtain funds for the expansion of its monitoring activities. It has been pointed 
out in the statement at the beginning of these justifications that at the end of 
World War II, the Commission was operating 102 monitoring stations throughout 
the United States and its Territories. This was more than five times the number 
of monitoring stations now being operated. 

The expansion planned at this time will make it possible for the Commission to 
increase its general coverage for the areas now served, and also will establish 
minimum coverage for Arizona and adjacent area and in the Territories of Alaska 
and Puerto Rico. 

As has been pointed out in previous sections of these justifications, it is most 
urgent that the Commission establish one new monitoring station in Puerto Rico 
and two in Alaska. The secondary station in Arizona should be able to handle 
its share of case work; provided monitoring coverage for the area for off-frequency 
operation, handle interference complaints, detect illegal or clandestine operation, 
and, most important of all, be in a position to give invaluable assistance to some 
of the long-range direction-finding needs or assignments. Due to the propagation 
characteristics of many frequencies, it is often difficult and sometimes impossible 
for the existing stations on the west coast to fulfill their responsibilities to ships 
and planes in the Pacific area. A station in Arizona will also be able to give 
service to ships and planes in the opposite direction and in the Gulf of Mexico area. 

On March 31, 1950, the Commission closed its secondary station in Puerto 
Rico. This was done so that the Commission might live within available funds. 
Monitoring coverage for the Puerto Rican area is now inefficiently handled by the 
mainland monitoring stations. Consequently, effective monitoring is extremely 
limited and inadequate because of the distances involved and the high atmos- 
pheric noise which prevails in that area. For all practical purposes there is 
virtually no effective coverage of this important island and the surrounding area, 
The station proposed for the island would be located on rented land sufficiently 
isolated from industrial area noises and with sufficient acreage to insure good 
radio coverage and at the same time be adequate for long-range direction-finding 
operations. 

tound-the-clock monitoring in Puerto Rico will aid in the apprehension of 
clandestine stations which are believed to be operating in greater numbers than 
our continental intercepts at the present indicate. The national defense angle 
of this situation should be obvious. 
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Alaska is a vast territory which at the present time is receiving very little 
coverage from its one undermanned station located at Anchorage, Alaska. This 
station is considered a primary, but because of lack of funds, which results in 
limited staff, it is now operated more like a secondary than a primary. The 
Budget Bureau has recommended that this station operate with a full complement 
of 15 beginning July 1, 1951. In view of the national emergency and because 
widespread radio lawlessness in Alaska stems from the feeling that adequate 
control by monitoring and investigations is not provided, the Commission believes 
that increasing the Anchorage monitoring staff as soon as possible is a vital need. 
Funds are also being requested for two new secondary stations in Alaska. These 
new stations are to be located at Fairbanks and near Juneau. Both of these 
stations will be reinstallations. The Fairbanks station was in operation in 1941 
prior to Pearl Harbor; it performed excellent service and formed a part of a net- 
work of four stations in the Alaskan area. 

The needs which prompted the establishment of a monitoring station st Fair- 
banks prior to World War II now exist to an even more accentuated degree. 

From our present operations in Alaska, the Commission is getting approximately 
a 50 percent response to its requests for assistance on direction-finding problems. 
This alone indicates a need for more stations in Alaska. 

In 1950, there were 380 interference complaints received on a single case 
between two radio services and involving many stations in Alaska. 

Under date of December 12, 1950, Mr. W. E. Hixon, supervisor of the Alaskan 
Aeronautics and Communications Commission wrote the Honorable Ernest 
Gruening, Governor of Alaska, as follows: 

“We can, without hesitation, urgently recommend that the FC@ install and 
maintain a listening monitor and frequency measuring station in the vicinity of 
Juneau for the purpose of maintaining proper national security guard and law- 
enforcement vigil on our overcrowded frequency channels in southeast Alaska. 
We believe such action to be in the best interest of public necessity and con- 
venience.” 

The reestablishment of the Juneau station will be of great assistance in pro- 
viding coverage of the radio operations of hundreds of small fishing craft operated 
by nationals of the United States, Japan, and others. 

Direction-finding bearings from the Alaskan stations wil! be extremely helpful; 
because of their geographic location, they will be able to take bearings’ along the 
great circle paths which will in many cases approach the perfect (90°) ‘‘eut’’ 
with bearings from other stations, thus making it possible for them to dictate 
the east-west position of many radio signals. 

The present station at Anchorage cannot overcome the distance handicap and 
natural radio phenomena which dictates the dispersal of monitoring and enforce- 
ment activities in this Territory which covers more than 590,000 square miles. 

In the southwest United States, a monitoring gap has existed since the closure 
of the Tucson station in May 1946. Our scheme of operations involving direc- 
tion finding requires support in depth and is the reason we can successfully pro- 
duce fixes out in the ocean when coastal stations are being “‘skipped’’ by the 
signal. The Arizona station we propose will support in depth both Livermore 
and Santa Ana, Calif. It will provide the only localized surveillance for Arizona 
and New Mexico, to guard against possible subversive. and other clandestine 
stations which conceivably could relay information into Mexico by short range 
radio frequencies. 

It is planned to staff each of the four new secondary monitoring stations with 
an engineer in charge and four electronic engineers. This staff of five will be 
able to maintain almost 24-hour coverage. This supplemental request, there- 
fore, asks that an average employment of 11.7 be made available to provide for 
the staffing of the four new monitoring stations. 


IV. Control of electromagnetic radiation 

The Air Defense Command has requested the FCC to develop plans for the 
control of electromagnetic radiation in order that signals from our licensed stations 
could not be used by an enemy as an aid to air navigation. In addition, it was 
required that certain signals remain on the air before, during, and after an air 
attack. 

This program may be divided into two parts, the first, to embrace the develop- 
ment and implementation phases of the plan and, the second, the enforcement of 
the plan as set up and the identifying, locating, and discontinuance of any other 
emissions applicable. 
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The first part of the program is being implemented on funds transferred from 
the Department of Defense to the FCC to carry this program through the 1952 
fiscal year. The second part is to be implemented through this supplemental. 

Aircraft may “‘home”’ or navigate on nearly any kind of a radio signal provided 
the location of the emission source is known. 

If we issue an order to our radio stations to operate in a certain prearranged 
method that will make radio navigation impossible, enforcement of this order is 
absolutely essential or the over-all plan will be greatly weakened. One station 
operating in violation of the order may be of great value to an enemy. 

In a similar manner, if.all our licensed stations operate in accordance with the 
order but certain other signals of a ‘‘clandestine”’ or “‘incidental radiation” type 
remain on the air, the safety of the over-all plan from a standpoint of preventing 
air navigation is considerable weakened. 

The second part of the program is nominally a Commission responsibility. 
Our monitoring svstem must perform two functions: 

(1) Be alert and in case of an air raid see that the licensed radio stations 
comply with the FCC orders and 

(2) Institute a forward-looking program for gaining close acquaintanceship 
with stations on the air and the control of all incidental or clandestine 
radiations intercepted that might be used by an enemy for air navigation. 

At the present time the Commission’s monitoring is based largely on the occur- 
rence of interference cases. We concentrate on the investigation of unknown 
signals and interference when a complaint is received. It is necessary that the 
Commission’s monitoring be changed to a projected program whereby we look for 
emissions that may in the future be an aid to the enemy or may be capable of 
causing interference to authorized services. Action taken as a result of such 
interception would lead toward discontinuance or reduction of the radiation 
involved, which might either cause interference or be useful to the enemy for 
purposes of navigation. 

A monitoring organization to enforce the requirements of the second part would: 

(a) Devote a small portion of its time to insure that licensed stations complied 
with the requirements of part I during practice or real air-raid alerts. 

(6) Devote a large portion of its time and attention to the identification and 
determination of the origin of all electromagnetic radiations intercepted. This 
monitoring would be for the purpose of reducing the intensity of emissions from 
incidental radiation devices as well as for ferreting out any emissions that may in 
the future be capable of use by an enemy navigator or be a source of interference 
to authorized communications. Cataloging emissions throughout the radio 
frequency spectrum would be a necessary requirement of this activity. 

(c) Devote considerable time in the early stages of the implementation of such 
a program to monitoring the tests of the individual stations in the program while 
they are preparing their stations for alternate frequency operation, to be sure that 
the operation is proper and interference is not caused to regular services. 

The Conelrad monitoring activity will require the development and use of 
custom-made equipment designed to obtain quick interception of radio signals. 
This equipment must be operated by highly trained personnel. The personnel 
will be trained and initially stationed at the regular monitoring stations and will 
give assistance to our regular operations. However, as the program is imple- 
mented the conditions will change due to possible increased number of air defense 
control centers by the Department of Defense, and the inability in some cases to 
do all the necessary work from the present and proposed locations of the FCC 
monitoring stations due to VHF and UHF propagation characteristics. It is 
possible that some of the five-man units will be dispersed nearer the Defense 
Department air defense control centers or to places that are geographically better 
located to perform the monitoring function. Only through such a concentrated 
program can the Commission really get to know the radio spectrum as we would 
like to know it and be in a flexible position to spot undesirable signals of possible 
aid to enemy aircraft. 

It is estimeted thet an average employment of 70.4 will be required in 1952. 
In terms of jobs or positions, this is a complement of five employees for each of 
the 23 monitoring stations (18 presently in operation; 4 proposed; 1 Washington 
field unit; total, 23) plus four for general administrative work at central head- 
quarters. The average of five for each station is based on the requirements for 
continuous 24-hour operation. The nature of the Conelrad program wil] require 
constant surveillance of the radio spectrum in order to make the drills effective. 
The staff of five at each monitoring station will consist of one GS-9 engineer and 
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four GS-6 engineering aides. The headquarters staff will consist of one GS-12 
engineer, two GS-9 engineers, and one GS-4 clerk. 

Because the program requires trained personnel, it is proposed to transfer 
those of our present staff who are familiar with monitoring and investigative 
work proeesses to the Conelrad program, and recruit from the civil service registers 
to fill the GS-6 engineering aid positions. 

Attached is a letter dated May 2, 1951, from the Air Force, supporting the 
Conelrad project. 

DePARTMENT OF THE ATR FoRCE, 
HeapDQUARTERS UNtrrep States Arr Force, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 2, 1961. 
Mr. Wayne C. Coy, 
Chairman, Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington 25, D: C. 


Dear Mr. Coy: As a result of our pest correspondence and Ciseussions, there 
has been deve loy ed an approved Ss] ecifie plan for the control of racio brosdeesting 
stations to deny or minimize their use 2s navigational aids to the enemy in an air 
attack on the conti entel 1 ited sToares, 

The Department of Defense hes submitted to the Bureau of the Budget for 
approval an Executive order to be issued by the President under bis Proclamation 
No. 2914 of December 16, 1950, providing the necessary authority to implement 
the above-mentioned plans. It is hoped that this Executive order will be issued 
in the near future to enable this plan to be carried out. Such implementetion will 
provide another link in the air defense program of the United States Air Force. 

Along with this plan is the problem of necessary monitoring of all broadeesting 
stations to insure that strict adherence to the plan is meinteined and that clan- 
destine 2s well as intentional broadeasts are determined, identified, and located in 
the minimum of time in order to take the necessary corrective action. 

Conferences among our working people have brought out the fact thet the 
present monitoring service of the FCC would not be adequate to cope with the 
anticipated situation. Accordingly, vour proposal to materially inererse this 
service, now being considered by the Bureau of the Budget, has the wholehearted 
support of the United States Air Force, which is the executive agent of the Depart 
ment of Defense in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
F. L. ANK ENBRANDT, 
Major General, USAF, 
Director of Communications. 


OTHER OBJECTS 
A, CENERAL STATEMENT 


The establishment of four new monitoring stations, two new investigative units, 
and a completely new program for the control of electromagnetic radiation 
(conelrad) will require considerable increase in the requirements for “Other 
objects.” 

The following table shows by object class the estimates of additional require- 
ments for nonpersonal services: 

Additional requirements 


for 1952 
Ohiect class (7-month period) 
02 Travel , ; aay . $42, 800 
03 Transportation . 38, 500 
04 Communication services 4, 600 
05 tents and utilities 6, 400 
07 Other contractual services 17, 900 
OS Supplies and materials " ; . . 14, 400 
09 Equipment 492, 870 
Total . _ ‘ 617, 470 
RB. JUSTIFICATION RY ORJECT CLASS 
02 Travel: 
(a) Investigations ; ee . 35, 300 
(b) Monitoring ; 4, 500 
(c) Conelrad a pi 4s ee 3, 000 


Total : : 42. 800 
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(a) Investigations.—These estimates are based on the assumption that during 
the fiscal year 1952 each of the new investigators to be employed will average 41 
days of travel requiring per diem payments; that the present investigative »taff 
will average an additional 35 days of travel during the vear requiring per diem 
payments, and that travel in Alaska, where travel is difficult because of lack of 
roads and railroads, will require payment for transportation as high as 20 cents 
per mile. 


Per diem for 31 new investigators, 31 by $9 by 41 $11, 300 
Per diem for increased activities of present staff, 65 by $9 by 35- 20, 300 
Travel in Alaska, 11,000 by 20 cents 2 : 2, 200 
Transfer of 5 persons because of increased activity, 5 by $300___ 1, 500 

Total ; : ‘ =; 35,300 


(b). Transfers, monitoring.—It is estimated that the setting up of 4 new monitor- 
ing stations will require the transfer of 15 engineers; this will cost $4,500 (15 by 
$300). 

(ce) Transfers, control of electronic radiation.—Ilt is estimated that transfers of 
employees in connection with the establishment of the Conelrad program will 
require $3,000 (10 by $300). 


Additional 

nn : 4 require- 

03 Transportation of things ments for 

1952 (7 

Transportation of household goods: months 
Investigative activities : - wish ids behecucsnge ger a ae 
Monitoring activities___ : > : cine aes 
Conelrad _ _ - sas Bian ; , 8, 000 
Transportation of things Fas a acts te sass ia . 14, 500 
UN re en s biniohadis obese 38, 500 


As pointed out earlier, the need for trained personnel makes it necessary to use 
some of the present staff in setting up the new investigative, monitoring, and 
Conelrad units. The average cost of moving household goods for each transferred 
employee is approximately $800. The estimate for transportation of things is 
to cover the added costs of shipping new equipment, such as measuring apparatus, 
supplies, and materials, etc. 

Additional 


requirements 
(7 months) 


O4 Communications for 1952 
Investigative activities ; $1, 600 
Monitoring activities E 1, 400 
Conelrad 1, 600 
Total 4, 600 


The additional cost of $4,600 for communication services covers the installation 
charges for communication facilities for the new investigative units and monitoring 
stations, and the cost of telephone and telegraph service for these units and for 
the Conelrad program. 

idditional 
requirements 
(7 months) 


05 Rents and utilities for 1952 
Investigative activity - - $1, 340 
Monitoring activity- 5, 060 
Total. -- 6, 400 


The above figures include rent for three new monitoring stations and two inves- 
tigative offices as well as the additional cost of utilities for these stations inelud- 
ing electric power, water, etc. One new monitoring station will be located on 
rent-free property 

idditional 


require- 
ments (7 

months 

O? Other contractual services for 1952 
Investigative activities $7, 000 
Monitoring activities 4, 200 
TAIN sk. o wioee Fa a a in esha as haha sires 6,700 


Total... ~ 17. 900 
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Other contractual services include estimates for repairs to technical equipment, 
repair, care and storage of vehicles, building and grounds maintenance and other 
similar types of expenditures. These other expenditures include such items as 
the installation of antennas, poles, work involved in modifying available quarters 
for our purpose, installation of underground power and cable circuits. 

The largest item of the above wi!l be repair, care and storage of vehicles. For 
the expanded investigative activity alone it is estimated that repairs to cars 
caused by the additional travel will be $6,680. 


30 old cars at $15 per month for 8 months ..-- $3, 600 


7 old cars times 20 times 6 (these additional cars to be replaced) bg ‘ 840 
7 new cars at $10 per month for 8 months ai poets 560 
7 new cars at $10 per month for 4 months ; ; : 280 
14 new cars (cost of modification for investigative use) -~___- , 1, 400 

a cas <a eat aie Lait legit licen et tet ee ae AE haa 6, 680 


For the “Conelrad’”’ program there will be no automobile expenditures. How- 
ever, the cost of repairs and alteration of the present quarters in connection with 
the initial setting up of the program plus the increased upkeep of the stations as a 
result of additional use will require a sum of $6,700. 


Additional 

requirements 

’ ° R 7 months) 

O08 Supplies and Materials ‘a 1952 

Investigative activities : $5, 000 
Monitoring activities 5, 500 
“Conelrad’’- 3, 900 
Total __ ; : 14, 400 


Supplies and material estimates provide for gasoline and oil for vehicles, tech- 
nical supplies and materials, fuels for heating, and general office supplies and 
materials. 


Adititional 
requirements 


09 Equipment for 1952 
Investigative activities___________- $45, 100 
Monitoring activities_ 129, 440 
Improvement of direction finders -_ _ _- : 50, 000 
“Conelrad”’ 268, 330 
ONL: =< ome pe 492, 870 


The proposed establishment of four new monitoring stations, two new investiga- 
tive units, expansion of present investigative operation, and the entire ‘‘Conelrad”’ 
I I 
program will require a considerable amount of new equipment. ! 


Investigative activities 


For the investigative program the following will be required: 

The mobile investigative units will require new equipment including receivers 
for monitoring purposes, transmitters and receivers for communications between 
units or between the mobile units and the base office or monitoring station and 
other technical equipment necessary for the proper functioning of the unit. 
Some of the necessary equipment such as the special antennas and coupling units 
used for direction finding are available in our present stock and will be used to- 
gether with other available equipment. It is estimated the cost of the new 
equipment required to be purchased for each new car will be $1,670. 


Equipment for 7 new cars, $11,700 

Our experience indicates that a miniature receiver small enough to be slipped 
into a coat pocket or otherwise concealed on the person of the investigator is an 
essential item of equipment for those investigations where a portable receiver of 
the normal type renders an investigator conspicuous and results in flight or other- 
wise disturbs the suspect as indicated by cessation of his illegal or improper 
activity. 





1 Transfer of investigative activities from Fort Lauderdale monitoring station to Miami office not con- 
sidered herein as a “‘new”’ unit. 











0 


0 
0 
Q) 
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Thirty miniature receivers, at $450, $13,500 


For surveillance of the radio spectrum in the immediate vicinity of a suspected 
illegal or subversive transmitter an aperiodic (untuned) receiver has been designed 
and furnished investigative officers. A small untuned ampliflier is required to 
make these aperiodic receivers more sensitive. 


Twenty Aperiodic amplifiers, at $37.50, $750 


The regular budget for 1952 authorized the replacement of 10 vehicles for 
the Field E. & M. Division. The increased travel planned for mobile investi- 
gative units will require that seven additional vehicles be replaced during fiscal 
year 1952. Many of these vehicles to be replaced were purchased in 1941 or 1942 
and have traveled well over 70,000 miles before July 1, 1951. Others will, because 
of climatic or other conditions, not safely withstand the heavy additional 
travel planned without undue delays and repair costs. 

The increased investigative activity will require 7 new mobile units. 


Oa I he i asl Sak $9, 800 
F SPICE ONION BG GE OE on a eon endcen naman necteesae 8, 750 
a a ie ie ge a gel aS 18, 550 


(it is estimated that the old vehicles to be naleieil will have a trade-in value of 


* $150 each) 


Additional furniture is required for the new investigative offices and because of 
increased activity at the present offices. Most of this furniture will be provided 
from stock on hand but there will be minor expenditures for this purpose. 


Furniture and fixtures, $600 


MONITORING ACTIVITIES 


The establishment of four new monitoring stations will require a considerable 
amount of new equipment. 

For each new secondary station it is estimated that the equipment to be pur- 
chased, including monitoring receivers, fixed channel receivers and transmitters 
for network communications, frequency meters, emergency power plants, antenna 
installations, together with other minor items will require the sum of $10,215. 
In addition, the direction-finder installation is the most essential part of a moni- 
toring station. The cost of installing direction finders varies somewhat with the 
location. The following table shows the estimated cost by locations: 





Ne a sb skiaiun dl eel SI ae a ee 
Juneau, Alaska__- - aos Ne a PE 
clei eluates Beek % Sea ws ssin a Seed aes 16, 000 
SINR PENNIES isn ig which gd ea ten ahs aay Gade ek a ehdie cia a seca 15, 000 

I al i ea Ee eee | 


The main power plant for the Puerto Rico station will cost $3,000. 

The secondary monitoring stations use radio communications for network 
operation with the network control stations and all primary stations use radio 
for network operations when our private teletypewriter system is inoperative. 
To relieve operators of the need for continuous attention to the network receivers 
and to increase the calling efficiency of all stations, the Commission’s personnel 
have designed an automatie alerting device which will attract the attention of an 
operator whenever the proper signal is used by the calling station. 


16 automatic alert devices at $300 each____-_._.-.-_----- ce a aia $4, 800 
Summary for new monitoring station equipment: 

4 stations at $10,215 each________._-- Ra arte sss. ich hak eh de ahs 
4 direction finding installations____-_._-. .---- ec ciate on cab ie peers 
1 main power plant ‘ sas 3, 000 
16 automatic alert devices at $300 each - z raion Gan as wiilesis shania 4, 800 


Total ‘ 117, 660 
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The new monitoring stations will also require miscellaneous items of furniture 
and fixtures (desks, lamps, trays, typewriters, chairs, etc.). Based on current. 
prices, it is estimated the furniture aad fixture items will cost $4,480. 

Some means of housing must be provided for the Puerto Rico monitoring sta- 
tions. It will be possible for the Gonmniesien to ere¢t a Quonset hut or some 
other form of temporary structure to house the stations. This item is expected 
to cost $2,500. 

Each of the new monitoring stations will require transportation facilities for 
collecting mail, handling supplies and materials, and other personnel uses about 
the station. The locations of the stations and the various types of transporta- 
tion requirements make it practical to use half-ton pickup trucks. Four trucks 
are estimated to cost $4,800. 


IMPROVEMENT OF DIRECTION FINDERS 


The technical requirements for satisfactory direction finding makes it necessary 
tc ,ocate the direction finder itself away from all other metallic circuits or strue- 
tures, or any other source of distortion or reflection of a signal by at least 500 feet. 
Thus the Commission’s direction finders are located at distances greater than 600 
feet, and ranging up to about 2,000 feet, from the main operating room. At 
present, personnel leave the station to man the direction finder, which results in 
considerable time lost, and also in some instances of failure to obtain a bearing ° 
because the station sending the signals’ for whicn a bearing is desired has not 
continued operating for a sufficient period to enable the operator to reach the 
direction finder and locate the desired signal on the receiver. To overcome this 
handicap the Commission’s personnel have developed a remote-control system 
for the direction finder which enables the operating personnel to remain in the 
monitoring station during direction-finding activities. It is estimated that the 
cost of installing this remote-control system in a direction finder will be $3,250 
per station, ineluding all necessary material, equipment, and labor. In some 
instances the necessary control circuits are already installed, reducing the cost 
for these stations. For the 17 direction finders not yet remote-controlled, it is 
estimated that the cost will be $50,000. 


“CONELRAD” PROGRAM 


The “‘Conelrad”’ program will require equipment capable of immediately indi- 
cating the presence of unauthorized signals during these periods when other 
authorized signals are being controlled under direction of the Air Defense Com- 
mand. This equipment must be developed for this specific purpose, and naturally 
will be expensive. It must automatically scan the portion of the radio frequency 
spectrum under consideration. Installation of this special equipment in each of 
the Commission’s 22 monitoring stations is planned. 

In addition to the special equipment, standard types of receiving equipment 
will be required as an adjunct to the special equipment to permit observation of 
particular signals and still permit normal functioning of the special equipment 
for surveillance purposes. The following list of equipment is considered a mini- 
mum for a ‘“Conelrad”’ unit: 


1 low-frequency receiver___-- --- PE he os eek ale aaa eee $200 
1 intermediate-frequency receiver____-_- ~~~. ae a Ole area Dy 700 
1 very-high-frequeney receiver _ — - act arene aes ; F 300 
3 automatie-scanning receivers _ — _- : ; ; : : 9, 500 
l-antenna system... ....<2...- Daa poy ioe Weis 1, 000 

Total for one station i is ae ars, aiid oie 11, 700 
Technical equipment for 22 stations__-_-___. ; K céous as SOR, BOO 


Other items of furniture and fixtures are estimated at $10,930. This is approxi- 
mately $500 per station. 

Summary showing by object classification the estimated requirements for each 

roject. The amounts for personal services reflect a lapse of 5 months in 1952. 
The other items have been adjusted, where applicable, to reflect a time lapse. 
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PROJECTS 


i ' 
| —— 4new moni-| Increased noone 
Object class | Conelrad | direction toring | monitoring ‘aaiea Total 

| finders Saeees activities activities | 
01 284, 844 $65, 237 $24, 259 $89, 592 $463, 932 
02 3, 000 4, 500 35, 300 | 42, 800 
03 11, 000 16, 000 |_. 11, 500 | 38, 500 
04 1, 600 1, 400 ints 1, 600 4, 600 
05 5, 060 1,340 6, 400 
06 4 
07 6, 700 4, 200 7, 000 17, 900 
O8 | 3, 900 4, 600 900 5, 000 14, 400 
09 268, 330 $50, 000 129, 440 45, 100 492, 870 
Total 79, 374 50, 000 230, 437 25, 159 196, 432 1, O81, 402 


PRIOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Chairman McKetiar. You may proceed, Mr. Coy. 

Commissioner Coy. I will try to be as brief as possible, knowing 
your schedule. 

In 1951 we had an appropriation = ve 625,000. The Commission’s 
request for the 1952 current fiscal year, to the Bureau of the Budget, 
was $8,125,200. The Bureau of the Budget approved, and there was 
included in the President’s budget, $6,850,000. The House Appro- 
priations Committee recommended $6,575,000, and the House passed 
$6,000,000. The Senate Appropriations Committee recommended 
$6,400,000, and the Senate passed $6,233,300. And the final figure 
for the Commission for this current fiscal year was $6,116,650. 

Chairman McKetiar. What did the House give you? 

Commissioner Coy. The Senate passed $6,233,300, and the final 
bill was $6,116,650. 

I am giving you this as background. We are not asking anything 
with respect to our regular appropriation, and we now have a supple- 
mental which is before the committee here, and I will give you the 
background of that. It is necessary to give you the full bac kground, 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


The Commission § re queste <_ $1,763,281. The President recom- 
mended to the Congress $1,340,000; and the House oo itions 
Committee recommended to the House $1,000,000. And when it 
came before the House, the entire sum was stricken out. 

Senator Haypren. That is on the floor? 

Commissioner Coy. On the floor. 

The reason I wanted to give you the background with respect to 
our regular appropriation bill in connection with this supplemental, 
has to do with the amount that was stricken out of the bill, so that 
I may talk to the committee briefly about why we are over here asking 
for the supplemental to be restored which the House knocked out 
complete ly. 

In connection with our regular appropriation, when we were reduced 
on the floor of the House from $6,575,000—I am not talking about 
what Mr. Phillips said, but the regular appropriation bill, and | want 
to relate the two things together. 
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Chairman McKe.uar. Go ahead. 

Commissioner Coy. The House committee recommended $6,575,- 
000, which was reduced on the floor to $6,000,000. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HOUSE ACTION 


Now, we come to the supplemental appropriation bill here, where 
it was stricken out in the House, on the floor again, the $1,000,000 
which the committee had recommended was knocked out. The 
argument was advanced by Congressman John Phillips, of California, 
that it should be stricken out because we could divert the funds 
which they had appropriated, and they had appropriated an adequate 
amount to us already to do the work which we said we had to do in 
building up our field service to perform these essential defense and 
war-related activities. 

He was supported by the Congressman from Georgia, Mr. Cox. 

Now, to deal with the question of whether or not there are funds 
available, you have to look again at the fact that the House Appro- 
priations Committee and the Senate Appropriations Committee, not 
having before them the request, which included the building up of the 
field service to perform these war-related activities in the field service, 
said that we should have—in one case the House did—$6,575,000, 
and the Senate $6,400,000. Yet, the argument is advanced that 
we can take it out of our regular funds, which require us now to reduce 
more than 100 people. 

Chairman McKe.uar. We will have to suspend for a few minutes. 
Senator Hayden and I will have to go to the floor. 

(Short recess.) 

Chairman McKetiar. We will proceed, gentlemen. 


REDUCTION REQUESTED OF SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


Commissioner Coy. Mr. Chairman, we are asking the Senate com- 
mittee to recommend to the Senate the sum of $1,081,402, which you 
find on the document which has been submitted. 

Chairman McKetiar. What was the budget estimate? 

Commissioner Coy. The budget estimate originally was $1,763,000, 
and then the Budget sent up $1,340,000. 

Chairman McKe iar. What I am getting at, you are asking as 
much as the budget estimate? 

Commissioner Coy. No, for this reason, Senator, that when the 
President recommended $1,340,000, it was anticipated that the funds 
might be available sometime earlier than they can possibly be avail- 
able now, so that the $1,081,000 figure is a readjustment which we 
have made, of the President’s recommendation, on the basis of the 
time that has passed, leaving us only so many months of this fiscal year. 

Senator Haypen. In other words, you have reduced it down to a 
9-month basis rather than a year basis? 

Commissioner Coy. It is a 7-month basis. We figure it will take 
us some time to get started recruiting people. So actually, it is about 
a 7-month program. But we thought that, not having the funds 
available yet, we should reduce the President’s figure by the amouit 
that we can see we could not spend. 
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Now, I shall just try to supplement the reasons for this. Up to this 
point, I have dealt with the proposition as to how the House had 
reduced this, and their arguments for reducing it. I hope very much 
the Senate committee will see fit to put back the full amount, so that 
we will have adequate opportunity to get a vote before both the 
Senate and the House on the merits of the matter. 

Senator Haypren. I want to ask you, What has arisen since that 
time, What duties have been imposed upon you that require this 
additional money? 

Chairman McKetrar. In addition to that, I want to know if there 
is not some way that you can cut it down to less than that. 

Commissioner Coy. We think we should really have more than we 
are asking for, and let me just give you very briefly the kinds of 
problems that have arisen. 


DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


The Continental Air Command of the Air Force, having responsi- 
bility for the defense of the United States, has been seriously | concerned 
over a period of time that radio signals of all kinds can be used by 
enemies of the United States as a navigational aid for air force attacks 
upon the United States, and even fer guided missile attacks upon the 
United States. We have established with them, in recent weeks, a 
planning project to control the use of radio transmissions here in a 
way so as not to give aid to the enemy. A very substantial part of 
what we are asking here is in relation to the operation of that project. 

Senator Haypen. I am not a technician to be able to ask an intel- 
ligent question, but what is the fault now, and how, in general, could 
it be corrected? 

Commissioner Coy. Well, the developments that have occurred in 
the last few years are such that we are able to guide devices, like air- 
planes and guided missiles, to targets, by keying them on a radio 
station at the point where we w anted to go. 

For instance, there is no question but that enemy airplanes could 
be guided into Washington, D. C., by any one of the radio stations 
here, on the particular frequency that they are on. 

Now, one of the approaches that we are taking, in trying to find a 
way to do this and still keep radio service available to the people— 
because if you are going to be attacked, you need radio to tell people 
what to do under attack—— 

Senator Haypen. I can understand that, but how does a radio 
owner in Washington, D. C., know about these frequency changes? 

Chairman McK etiar. And why should it cost so much more? 

Commissioner Coy. It costs because you must have a staff of 
people working with the Air Forces to tell the radio stations what 
kind of changes to make, and give them notice of when to make them, 
if we are going to be under attack; and it will have to be set up so 
that it will move instantly, or it will be of no value, and the infor- 
mation will have to be gotten to the public. 

Senator Corvon. How will the listener know, so that he will get 
notice of attack? 

Commissioner Coy. We will say through word of mouth and through 
Civil Defense units in the area at that time. It is a difficult problem. 

Senator Corpon. On that basis, it is a new problem, is it not? 
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Commissioner Coy. It is not impossible for it to be of some value. 
It would be impossible to get all of the people word of it, and I do not 
suppose you could do all of that. 

Senator Corpon. They know where to dial. 

Commissioner STERLING. It is planned that in the training of 
people for civilian defense, that they would use their radio and tune 
in on any signal they could, for information. 

Commissioner Coy. The other thing is to tune in on anything 
that they can get on the dial. 

Chairman McKe.iiar. You can understand my interest in this 
when I tell you that very many years ago, when you were a very 
much younger man than you are now, and I was, too, I had a little 
amendment that I wanted to put through, to try out an experimental 
postal line between Washington and New York, just to see if we could 

—_ postal matters by airplane. 

I do not know whether Senator Hayden will remember it, but 1 
remember Senator King of Utah was very much alarmed about it 
We finally got it through, however; and, strange to say, it worked. 
So you can understand my interest in carrying these things this way. 
I think we ought to adopt all methods that we can, and I am very 
much interested in it. 

I am not against you on this matter, but we want to know first 
what facts we have. We have to have the facts to defend it on the 
floor and, in addition, we have got to reduce these appropriations as 
much as we can. 

Senator Haypen. Let me ask, Mr. Coy, at this point, is it not true, 
now, that airplanes flying on regular schedules get a beam from the 
established radio stations? 

Commissioner Coy. Oh, no. The navigational aids to aircraft now 
are furnished by the Civil Aeronautics Administration in a series of 
frequencies that are not in the broadeast band. 

Senator Haypren. Then could a plane use those? 

Commissioner Coy. They can, yes. They can pick them up, and 
I have no doubt but that, in the cases where they may be off-course, 
or perhaps lost momentarily, they might use a radio station at a 
known location as a way of locating themselves. 

Commissioner STERLING. That is right, and they sometimes “home’ 
in on the broadcasting station when they are making an approach. 

Commissioner Coy. ‘The aeronautical aid is from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration beacon system. 

Senator Hayprn. Now, that is one thing, and I think we under- 
stand what you are trying to develop here. What is your next problem? 


INVESTIGATIVE UNITS 


Commissioner Coy. Our next problem, and a most difficult kind 
of a problem, is the increase we need in what we call our investigative 
units. 

Now, we have that misnamed. It is a hard thing to sell an investi- 
gative idea, and I need to do a little selling job on what it is. 

At this particular time, we are being asked by other agencies of 
Government to carefully monitor the spectrum for illegal radio stations 
and particularly stations that might be used by the enemy, that is, 
established in this country or else where, where they might be used as 
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an espionage activity. We have had such stations right here in 
Washington. 

In connection with these investigative units, we may apprehend, 
in our search through the spectrum, a signal of an illegal and clan- 
destine station; and not know where it is. For example, a monitoring 
station may locate it in the general area of Washington and Baltimore, 
and they cannot tell, or the general area of Chicago and Milwaukee, 
or that sort of a location. 

At that point, you have to pull in mobile units to go in and pinpoint 
the location. 

Now, we have so few of those mobile units that in order to do that 
in any one place, to get enough of them so that you can get a fix on 
this signal, we have to pull them in from other towns. For instance, 
in the Washington-Baltimore area, we will have to send down to 
Norfolk and have a mobile unit brought up here. 

The people who were concerned about the interception of clandestine 
radio reception and the securing of the information which they are 
sending out, are very much concerned about the delay that they are 
having in finding where the stations are. We are a bit like a fire 
department here: When we locate one of these things, we have got to 
eo and find it, and find it fast, because if the fire department in Wash- 
ington is fighting a big fire and had to send to Norfolk to get a fire 
truck, it would not be very effective; and from our point of view, we 
cannot afford to take the time, and we want to buy additional units. 


ILLEGAL RADIO STATIONS 


Chairman McKe iar. How many of these stations have been 
found in the last year? 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, we had 165 illegal stations last vear. 

Commissioner Coy. Do not mistake that figure as being all stations 
that are operated by enemy countries or possible enemy countries. 
Those include illegal stations that are operated by American citizens 
as well. 

Senator Corpvon. And amateur hams? 

Commissioner Coy. Most of them were in the broadeast field 

We had a big manufacturing company establish a television station 
without authorization by the Commission, just to show you how far 
this thing runs afield. 

Senator Corpon. What did you do about it? 

Commissioner Coy. We asked the Department of Justice to prose- 
cute them for violating the Communications Act, and they filed charges 
against them, and the company pled nolo contendere, and they paid 
a fine of $2,500. 

Senator Corpon. That is a rare case? 

Commissioner Coy. No; we have had three or four television sta- 
tions established illegally, and many radio broadeast stations estab- 
lished illegally. 

Senator Corpon. You cannot put up a broadcast station of any 
consequence in a regular broadcast range overnight, and it costs a lot 
of money. 

Commissioner Coy. That is right; people do some strange things 
illegally. 


§8249—51——-76 
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Senator Haypen. Is there any of this illegal radio activity that you 
speak about, that is used in connection with gambling or criminal 
passing of information? 

Commissioner Coy. Yes; some of it is in connection with gambling, 
and we have had walkie-talkie units in use by people at race tracks, 
sending the information about scratches and the odds offered on a 
race, and all of the race information, to somebody outside the track 
for transmission, when they could not get the track to sell them the 
information. 

Senator Corpcn. How do you pick up the walkie-talkie? 

Commissioner Coy. Senator, we have been able to have our man 
with a detector device walk into a crowd at a race track and walk 
right up to the fellow broadcasting it. 

Senator Corvon. If you have got enough men to cover all of the 
areas where there might be walkie-talkies, you could do that. 

Mr. Turner. We had one man at the time. 

Senator Corpon. You would have to have as many men as we have 
in the Army. 

Mr. Turner. You can detect the signal by the type of equipment 
we have, and when you get it isolated at a particular race track, he 
has some equipment carried in his clothes. 

Senator Corpon. A man is at one place today, and another place 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Turner. But in sweeping the radio signals, we can find it. 

Senator Corpon. One man will be out at Laurel one day, and he is 
back at another track 100 miles away by the time you get there. 

Commissioner Coy. I do not contend that we catch them all. It is 
like all of the murders in the United States. But we still go after 
them, and we think it is important to catch all we can. When “ve do 
catch them and we throw them in jail, that ought to have some 
effect upon the other fellow doing it. 

Senator Corpon. It should be a slight deterrent. 

Commissioner Coy. We hope it is. 

Senator HaypEen. What is your next item? 


COST OF SECONDARY MONITORING STATIONS 


Commissioner Coy. The next big item here is the establishment 
of some new secondary monitoring stations; two in Alaska, one in 
Puerto Rico, and one in Arizona. 

Senator Corpon. How much money is requested for those? 

Mr. Cox. The total cost for that operation, including all of the 
objects of expense, is $230,000, included in this supplemental. 

Chairman McKeuuar. Is there one in Alaska? 

Commissioner Coy. This is illustrative material that I am handing 
you. We have one station in Alaska now. 

Chairman McKe.uar. What did it cost? 

Commissioner Coy. That is the Anchorage station. It cost about 
$25,000 at the time it was installed. 

This first page that you see, with the heavy black line, shows you 
the problem if we had to take a direction-finding bearing from 
Anchorage. 

Now, we would know that what we were looking for was on that line. 
We only have the one station, and we need two additional ones. 
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These are shown on the next page, to be located at Fairbanks and 
Juneau. The dotted lines are bearings that we would take from those 
stations if they were so located; they are dotted because we have not 
been able to establish them. But if we did take them, you can see 
where they would intersect the heavy black line, and therefore give 
us a direct fix on what we were looking for. It is demonstrable that 
the need is great there, because we are flying so many «aircraft across 
the North Pacific, due to our occupation of Japan, and the war in 
Korea, and the other defense activities that are going on in the Pacific 
area, that we have all kinds of need for direction finding in that area. 

Senator Haypen. It takes three stations to make a fix? 

Commissioner Coy. You need at least three stations to get a decent 
fix. 

Chairman McKetiar. What would the other two cost? 

Commissioner Coy. The four we want to establish, including the 
purchase of equipment, the land that is necessary, and construction 
that is necessary, is $230,000. 

This illustrative map that I have given you can be used to explain 
the San Juan situation, as well. We would use, in connection with 
San Juan, the new station there. We have no station there now. 

Commissioner STERLING. We have none at San Juan. 

Commissioner Coy. We would be using stations in the United States 
then to back up the San Juan station, to get fixes in the Caribbean area. 

Senator Corpon. Why would you not put it in Nome rather than 
down here at Juneau, where you are putting all of these stations in, 
and leaving a vast area where you have no coverage, and it would be 
very hard to find out about that. 

Commissioner STERLING. We had a station in Nome, established 
there at the request of General DeWitt during World War II, and our 
men suffered hardships, and they lived in a Quonset hut, and we could 
not get food for them. The Army could not furnish our men with the 
supplies and we could not maintain the station, because the military 
could not make the supplies available to us. 

In fact, when I went up there from Fairbanks, I had to take my 
sandwich with me, because there was no food in Nome at that time, 
during the war. 

Senator Corpon. We are not in a war now, and what is wrong with 
it now? People live in Nome, other people do, or I understand that 
they live there. 

Commissioner Coy. They would not be right in Nome. They 
would be isolated out of Nome, as I recall. 

We have no station at all there now, but 1 mean when Commissioner 
Sterling was there. 

Commissioner STERLING. We were on a military reservation. 


POPULATION OF ALASKAN CITIES 


Senator Haypren. Senator McKellar wants to know the approxi- 
mate size of these towns where you are requesting these stations to be 
located. 

Commissioner Coy. We will have to give you the population of the 
towns. 

Senator Haypren. There is a considerable settlement at each place. 
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(The information referred to is as follows: ) 


1950 official census population figures 


Anchorage 11, 254 
Juneau 5. 956 
Fairbanks : 5, 771 
Nome. ees 1, 852 


ALASKA MONITORING STATION 


Senator Corpon. | think this Alaska station is very important, 
and you want to have a wide triangulation here or there is no use 
putting them in. Yoy need something over on the Western side of 
Alaska, somewhere. I think that is elementary. 

Commissioner Coy. If You Were located at Nome, with a station at 
Anchorage, you would have the same angle of triangulation, as | look 
at it, as you would have from Juneau. 

Senator Corpon. It would depend where it Was coming from. 

‘Commissioner Coy. If ou use your Anchorage station, which is now 
established there, no matter in what direction YOU £0 as against this 
particular illustration. you are right. You are quite right, Senator. 
This particular illustration is misleading in that regard. 

Mr. Cox. No matter where you put the three points of a triangle, 
there will be spots in Which a line is going to go through two of the 
stations, 

Senator Corpon. But you can minimize those spots. 


CHOICE OF SITES IN ALASKA 


Commissioner Coy, Mr. Turner, what consideration Jed you to 
recommend the establishment at Fairbanks, and Juneau, as against 
Nome, or anv place else up there, or places in western Alaska, other 
than those Commissioner Sterling has just mentioned? 

Mr. Turner. My answer in part will be related to what Commis- 
sioner Sterling has Stated, that we were influenced in our selection 
of these two points by the experience of the Radio Intelligence Divi- 
sion of the Commission during the last war. They had stations at 
that time at Fairbanks and at Juneau where we do not have stations 
and that is the reason we selected these two points. 

Senator Corvon. Isn’t it a fact that the thing that you Particularly 
want to do is to have your station so fixed that vou can with the 
least possible time locate a broadcasting outlet that is in Alaska? 
‘ou may find one over, let us say, in Siberia, and you will find it. 
but that is all, and it will not do you any good, but you can police 
Alaska. Therefore it would seem to me that the location should be 
such that vou would minimize to the greatest possible extent the 
blank spots in Alaska, rather than fool around with What is over in 
Siberia, 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Senator, if ] may answer that, you are correct. 
We are vitally concerned with the wide-open spaces of the Territory 
of Alaska and we think it is most vulnerable and we need additional 
stations in the Territory of Alaska, and also there is & task confronting 
us Off the coast of Alaska, in assisting the Coast Guard. The Coast 
Guard have already approached us for assistance. Particularly in 
connection with distress. either marine or aircraft. 
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Senator Corpon. We have a Loran system up there in that field, 
have we not? 

Mr. Turner. We do, but you would be surprised, even though the 
planes are equipped with aids to navigation, and electronic aids, those 
electronic aids will go out, not too frequently, but when they do go 
out they like to know that they have the FCC monitoring network to 
fall back upon, and we do render material assistance to the militar Vv 
agencies, and also civilian air services, in locating lost planes, and 
rendering fixes to lost planes. 

Senator Corpvon. In Alaska, you need wider-spread location and 
your Fairbanks and your Anc horage would leave a thin angle almost 
impossible for determination of intersection in this whole area south 
of there. 

Senator FerGuson. Do you not also have the Army and the Navy 
monitoring? 

Mr. Turner. Their own services; yes. 

Senator Frercuson. How do you cooperate with them in location of 
these stations? 

Mr. Turner. If we receive a request 


COORDINATION WITH MILITARY SERVICES 


Senator Fereuson. But without a request, do you just go in now 
and say you are going to put them in certain places, and you do not 
consult with the Army or the Navy? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. The Coast Guard was in attendance at the 
Bureau of the Budget hearing when we went before the Bureau of the 
Budget for a supplemental. 

Senator Fercuson. That was not my question at all. My question 
was, Do you go and seek the advice and the cooperation of the military 
services? 

Commissioner Coy. May I answer that, and the answer is ‘Yes,”’ 
we do. 

Senator Ferauson. What have you done here, do you have their 
approval? 

Commissioner Coy. Let me answer that, if I may. We consult 
with them and we have asked them to permit us to establish one of 
these stations upon their property that is owned by the Army, at one 
of their stations up there, and they are unable to accommodate us 
there and they told us we would have to find another location and we 
found another location. The location of our station is not of material 
concern to them, unless we propose to use some of their property 
some place. So long as we can give them adequate service when they 
call on us—— 

Senator Fercuson. That is the question. Why do you not use 
their stations? 

Commissioner Coy. Why don’t we use their stations? What 
stations? 

Senator Ferauson. The Army and the Navy. 

Commissioner Coy. What stations of the Army and the Navy? 

Senator Frercuson. Do they have them, the intelligence moni- 
toring? 

Commissioner Coy. Yes; they do have some. 
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Senator Ferguson. Some. And do they have them in Alaska? 
What I am trying to get at, every time we establish agencies in 
Government, they all have to have their own sets of instruments and 
all, and now can we not have the armed services and our civilian 
services work together on a thing like this and save some money for 
the taxpayer? 


AUTHORITY OF COMMISSION TO PERFORM MONITORING SERVICE 


Commissioner Coy. Senator, we have been running monitoring 
service in the Federal Communications Commission since it was 
established. 

Senator Fercuson. That does not say that the Army should not 
do it exclusively. 

Commissioner Coy. Will you permit me to answer? 

Senator Fercuson. That is why I am asking you the question. 

Commissioner Coy. I was not sure, when I got cut off before | 
got started on it. We have endeavored to cooperate with them, 
and we do cooperate with them, and we furnish all of the service that 
we can, given the primary responsibility which our monitoring 
service performs, and—-would you let me finish? 

Senator Feracuson. Wait, I want to ask you some questions; 
where do you get the primary responsibility for monitoring? 

Commissioner Coy. The primary responsibility for monitoring? 

Senator Fercuson. That is what you said. 

Commissioner Coy. Out of the Communications Act. 

Senator Feracuson. What does it say on that point? 

Commissioner Coy. I can’t give you the exact language. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you get it and put in the language, that 
you claim Congress has mandated you to do monitoring service? 

Commissioner Coy. Yes, sir; and not only has Congress mandated 
us, it has approved our doing it for many years by appropriating the 
funds to do it. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


RADIO MONITORING 


Monitoring activity has been performed by the governmental agency respons- 
ible for administering the radio laws from the earliest period of radio regulation. 
The Department of Commerce operated a number of radio monitoring stations 
for the purpose of enforcing the licensing provisions of the Radio Act of 1912 and 
the Radio Act of 1927. When it became apparent that it was impracticable to 
operate with a divided authority, the Congress in 1933 in its appropriations act 
authorized the President to transfer by Executive order the duties, powers, and 
functions of the Radio Division of the Department of Commerce to the Federal 
Radio Commission. This was accomplished by Executive Order No. 5892. 
Included in the transfer were monitoring stations located at Boston, Mass.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Atlanta, Ga.; San Pedro, Calif.; Portland, Oreg.; Great Lakes, IIi.; 
and Grand Island, Nebr. 

The Communications Act of 1934 (48 Stat. 1064) specifically contemplated that 
the Federal Communications Commission would carry on the monitoring activities 
which had been theretofore carried on by the Federal Radio Commission. Thus, 
section 603 (b) provides: 

“There are hereby trans’erred to the jurisdiction and control of the Com- 
mission (1) all records and property (including office furniture and equipment, and 
including monitoring radio stations) under the jurisdiction of the Federal Radio 
Commission * * * .” This is a clear recognition at the time the Federal 
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Communications Commission was created that monitoring activities are an 
essential function of the Commission. 

This same conclusion is inevitably drawn from other provisions of the act. 
Section 1 of the Communications Act creates the Federal Communications 
Commission and directs it to “‘execute and enforce the provisions of this act.” 
It is hardly necessary to look further for legal authority for the carrying on of 
monitoring activities. For example, section 301 of the act provides: 

* * No person shall use or operate any apparatus for the transmission 
of energy or communications or signals by radio * * * except under and in 
accordance with this act and with a license in that behalf rendered under the 
provisions of this act.”’ 

Clearly, this provision of the act could not possibly be enforced without the 
aid of monitoring activities. Other sections of the act for the enforcement of 
which monitoring activities are essential are sections 303 (c), under which the 
Commission must determine the power which each stetion shell use and the time 
during which it may operate; 303 (e), which insures maintenance of standards 
governing purity end sharpness of the emission from stetions; 303 (f), which 
euthorizes the Commission to make regulations necessary to prevent interference 
between stations; 303 (h), under which the Commission may establish areas 
within which a station must provide service but beyond which it may not lay 
down @& signal; 303 (m), which authorizes the Commission to suspend licenses of 
operators who transmit superfluous redio communications or signals, or signals 
containing profane or obscene words, language or meaning, or who knowingly 
transmit false or deceptive signels or communications, or who use @ cell letter not 
legelly assigned or who willfully or maliciously interfere with any other radio 
communication or signal. 

Moreover, the necessity for this activity has been confirmed each year by a 
specific appropriation for this activity enacted by the Congress of the United 
States. 


REASON FOR SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Senator Frereuson. That is what we are talking about today, 
about appropriating funds. 

Commissioner Coy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. On a supplemental and not the regular appro- 
priation. 

Commissioner Coy. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. Did you go before the House Appropriations 
Committee for this appropriation? 

Commissioner Coy. No, we did not, Senator. 

Chairman McKe.iar. You did not ask for it at all? 

Commissioner Coy. No, sir; we did not ask for it in our regular 
appropriation bill. 

Chairman McKetiar. Why did you not do that? 

Commissioner Coy. The burden of the war-related activities, 
defense-related activities, that is, had not become large enough in 
our opinion to justify our asking for additional funds to do it. We 
have tried to take care of these increased responsibilities due to the 
Korean situation and other defense things out of our regular appro- 
priation bill. 

Senator Corpon. When did you find that it was more important 
than you thought it was when you made up your budget? 

Commissioner Coy. We found that it was more important than 
when we made up our budget when we got to the situation with respect 
to this Air Forces project, related to silencing radio stations or chang- 
ing their frequencies so as not to give aid to the enemy, when we got 
around to the stage where the Air Forces thought it was important 
that we be ready to operate such a project and silence radio stations. 
Prior to that time I believe we had seven people from our regular 
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appropriations working with the Air Forces in a planning project 
related to that particular activity. 


MONITORING ACTIVITIES 


Senator Corpon. That goes to that activity, and it does not go 
monitoring. 

Commissioner Coy. Now the monitoring thing came about in this 
way: Both the Commission and the services knew that we were not 
in a position here to give quick service in investigative cases of loca 
tion of illegal stations, because we were having to pull in our silo 
units from surrounding towns. As the pressure of the military 
situation became more and more important, and the requests from the 
FBI, particularly for stepped-up monitoring of certain locations to 
see what was going on there, when you take that into consideration 
we knew we should increase our capacity to perform that service more 
immediately than we could by having to bring in those mobile units 
from 40 to 120 miles away. 

Senator Fercuson. Does the CIA have a system? 

Commissioner Coy. They do intelligence monitoring, on foreign 
frequencies, but they do not monitor domestic United States radio 
stations. That is our primary responsibility and they ask us as to 
any illegal station operating within the United States to furnish them 
with any information we get when we find one and then monitor it 
for them. 

Senator Frreuson. Have you found, then, any need for any 
service stations up there in Alaska? Have you any’ 

Commissioner Coy. We have one at Anchorage. 


ILLEGAL RADIO STATIONS IN ALASKA 


Senator Ferauson. Have you found any illegal stations? 

Commissioner Coy. In Anchorage? 

Senator Ferauson. No, in Alaska. 

Commissioner Coy. Not to my knowledge at the moment. 

Senator HaypeNn. You started telling about this Arizona station. 

Commissioner Coy. The Arizona station is a secondary monitoring 
station which would be used to support the monitoring stations that 
are on the Pacific coast, and to give us an additional station to get an 
additional bearing upon lost aircraft or illegal stations operating in 
this country. 

PACIFIC COAST MONITORING STATIONS 


Senator Corpon. How many have you got on the Pacific coast and 
what is their location? 

Mr. Turner. We have three primary monitoring stations on the 
Pacific coast: One at Portland, Oreg., one at Livermore, Calif., and 
one at Santa Ana, Celif. 

Senator Corpon. They are pretty close together. Livermore is out 
of San Francisco but it is a long ways out of San Francisco. 

Mr. Turner. Just about 40 miles; it is a 25-cent telephone cell. 

Senator Corvon. I will have to look up my geography. 

Senator Haypen. It is about 500 miles from Livermore—from 
Livermore down to Santa Ana. 
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Mr. Turner. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Haypen. It is not clear to me how a station in Arizona 
could be helpful. 

Commissioner Coy. It is inland from the coast, and it would give 
you a wide angle of triangulation. 

Senator Corvon. Triangulation could be gotten anywhere in Utah, 
Nevada, or Colorado. 

Commissioner Coy. We have a hard time finding locations for these 
stations, as a matter of fact. 

Senator Corpon. Why? 

Commissioner Coy. You want to get away from high noise levels, 
and you want to be located away from other radio stations as far as 
possible, to keep their level of noise in the spectrum away from you, 
and you want to get isolated as far as you can, so that you are free 
from noise which would interfere with the signal. 

Senator Corpon. If you want to be isolated you go out in the middle 
of Nevada. 

Senator Haypen. I can show you isolated places in Arizona. 

Senator Corpon. Not with the angle that you get there from these 
stations. 

Senator Haypen. Did you have any other item? 

Commissioner Coy. This covers it generally. Our statement that 
we have gives the supporting detail, and I have given you the major 
points in summary, and | do not know of anything else that I need. 


FREQUENCY CHANGES OF DOMESTIC RADIO STATIONS 


Senator Corpon. Frankly, I have not been sold on this item at all, 
changing frequencies in the domestic broadcast. I do not see how 
you can make it work. 

Commissioner Coy. May I explain this to you, sir. We are in the 
position, due to the fact that we have jurisdiction over domestic 
radio stations, of working with the Air Forces to accomplish their 
mission. Their mission is one of seeing that the United States is 
not a victim of air attack. 

Senator Corpon. It is perfectly clear and you don’t have to make 
a statement on that, and it is just a question of whether you can do 
it this way. 

Commissioner Coy. I don’t know whether we can do it or not, 
and the Air Force doesn’t know whether we can or not, and we 
think it is important enough to try to do it, because it might be a 
source of great embarrassment to us if we didn’t take these steps 
to protect the American people. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Do the Air Forces have any appropriation 
for this purpose? 

Senator Corpon. Of course you can change the frequencies, you 
can do that, anybody who knows anything about radio knows that 
that can be done, and the question is what kind of an operation can 
you get up where you can change the frequency, on the ordinary 
broadcast that would in any way mislead enemy aircraft who might 
be homing in on that beam, and now they have got a breadcast re- 
ceiver, and if I can pick it up, so can they. I do not know anything 
about the radio beam, I know what the local stations are, and if I do 
not know I can twist the dial and I can pick them up one after the 
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other, and a man coming in on an aircraft can do exactly the same 
thing. He will pick it up. How are you going to mislead those 
whom you desire to mislead, by doing that? 

Commissioner Coy. Senator, I want to answer you on that, and | 
think that there is an answer that will be amazing to you. 

Senator Corpon. I hope there is. 

Commissioner Coy. We know it can be done for the reason we have 
done it in New York City, and we have done it in Washington, D. C., 
and we have done it in Youngstown, Ohio, and I think one or two 
other places and let me tell you how it works. — 

Senator Corvon. You just told me that you did not know whether 
it could be done or not and the Air Force did not know. 

Commissioner Coy. We didn’t know how effective it is going to be. 
That is the way I should have put it. 

Senator Corpon. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cox. I wonder if you would think it worth while to mention 
the other electromagnetic radiating devices which an enemy might 
very well decide to use as a homing source, and the need for finding 
out what those major radiating devices are, and figuring out a pro- 
gram for dealing with those in an emergency, such as an industrial 
heater which may radiate and the enemy may decide to use that as 
its homing target and—— 

Chairman McKetiar. Before we do that, I want to ask a question. 
As I understand you, you did not appear before the House Appropri- 
ations Committee, and the Senate Appropriations Committee last 
spring. 

Mr. Coy. Not on this matter, Senator. 


REASON FOR SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Chairman McKetuiar. How did you get an appropriation, and 
what was the amount of the appropriation? 

Commissioner Coy. It was $6 million over-all, but on this particular 
project, the one I am now talking about, we had seven people out of 
our regular staff working on it in a planning stage, at that point, and 
we are now ready to put it into operation and put people in the field, 
in certain Air Forces district offices under Continental Air Command, 
for the purpose of alerting radio stations at the time it would be 
necessary to shut them down, and change frequencies, or to train 
them in what the plan is. 

Chairman McKeruuar. Did you not know that that was in the 
plans at the time? 

Commissioner Coy. We had not reached that point in our planning. 
You must recall that our regular appropriation was made up a vear ago. 
and at that point when we made up our appropriation we had not even 
started in the planning work with the Air Forces on it. 

Chairman McKetiar. Had you been given planning money before 
that time? 

Commissioner Coy. Not for this project with the Air Forces, on 
the control of radiation from radio stations and other devices. 

Chairman McKeutar. It looks to me as if the House turned you 
down and you are appealing to us not in the way of a bill for a defici- 
ency but a bill for an appropriation that you were turned down on, 
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and we would be here all the time if we had these things to consider, 
acting as a sort of supreme court over the House. That would not 
do at all and that is not the way we legislate. 

Commissioner Coy. We were turned down by the House, but the 
House committee recommended $1 million, and we were turned down 
on the floor of the House. 

Senator Corpvon. In this supplemental? 

Commissioner Coy. Yes. 

Senator Corpon. I have not read the House debates on it, as yet. 

Senator Haypen. I might state it was read here, or it was asserted 
Congressman Phillips of California said that they could do all of this 
with the amount of money that they already had, and the answer 
to that was that the amount they already had was considerably reduced 
by both the House and the Senate, and that this program was not 
included in it. 

Chairman McKe.uar. We want to be of help to you, but we have 
to have the facts relating to it. 


USE OF RADIO FREQUENCIES BY ENEMY 


Senator FerGcuson. Going back to this monitoring, if a bombing 
raid*were coming in here, they would certainly have navigators and 
they would know that if they picked up a signal in a certain location, 
and then in a few minutes they had one in another location, they 
would certainly know that they had not arrived in this country, and 
they would use their navigator, would they not? 

Commissioner Coy. Certainly, but assuming that they were in 
flying conditions where they could not observe and they wanted to 
pinpoint something, that they could pinpoint in location to the radio 

signal which they had, the navigator couldn’t pinpoint ‘hat, because 
he wouldn’t know where that was any longer, and that would be the 
point which they be using to pinpoint their target. It is not just to 
get to this country; it is to pinpoint a target which they would want 
io hit and that is the kind of problem the Air Forces was considering. 

Senator Corpon. We have some information here, as I recall it, 
to the effect that the civil defense had under consideration shutting 
down general radio broadcasting during attack. What about that? 

Senator Ferauson. I would wonder if they knew whether a raid 
was coming they would not shut off all radio into a city. 

Senator Corpon. I don’t see how they can, but we have some 
information to that effect. 

Senator Fereuson. Is that the idea of civil defense? 

Commissioner Coy. It is not to shut off radio because they need 
it to communicate with the people to carry on their responsibility 
of evacuating the area if it is going to be attacked. 

Senator Fercuson. Then could they not pick up the conversation 
about the area that is going to be attacked? 

Senator Haypren. They would not put that on the radio. 

Senator Fereuson. He says they are going to put it on the radio 
to warn the people. 

Senator Corvon. They have got to. 

Commissioner Coy. They have to. 

Senator Fereuson. What about the planes picking that up? 
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Commissioner Coy. I doubt very much that anybody in the air- 
plane is interested in anything except hitting the target that he is 
concerned with, and he is not interested in any general program talk 
that is going on at the time. 

Senator Corpon. Their interest is in locating the target. 

Commissioner Coy. It doesn’t help him to pick up the conversa- 
tion that might be on a frequency that would be used by all of the 
stations in New York. 

Senator Fereuson. He could pick up the fact it was a New York 
radio station. 

Commissioner Coy. Suppose he does have that, it does not help him 
to locate his target. We are not concerned about his navigating to 
New York ona radio station. They are concerned about using a par- 
ticular station, located at a particular place, and so far from there to 
the target he wants to hit. 

Chairman McKetuar. I want to vote to help you because I think 
Siberia is a very important point and it seems to me that it is very 
necessary for us to know what is going on. Why has not the Army 
done this? That is one of the questions that comes to me. They 
have asked for appropriations. 

Commissioner Coy. The Army has not done it because the domes- 
tic radio stations in the United States are under the jurisdiction of the 
Communications Commission, and it would be a most unusual thing 
to give the military control over radio stations in time of war, but 
we do think that it would be necessary for the Communications Com- 
mission to cooperate with the Air Forces in this regard to work in the 
development of a plan to make the operation of those stations not 
serve the enemy’s purpose in any way if we can prevent it. Now, I 
just doubt that it would be advisable to give the military control 
over radio stations in this country in order to accomplish that purpose 
where we are perfectly willing and are working with them and will 
continue to work with them to defend and adequately plan so that 
the radio signals won’t help the enemy. 

Senator Corpon. Let me ask you a few questions. Now, do I 
understand you to say that detection techniques have reached that 
fine point where an airplane approaching New York can determine 
by receiving impulses from a broadcasting station the exact line of 
those impulses from the station and the distance the airplane is 
away from it? 

Commissioner Coy. I think that that is exactly what they can do. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Corpon. That answers my question and that proves that 
vou can come in on that radio signal, and that leads you directly to it. 
Now, could vou determine when you were 20 miles away or 10 miles 
away or 5 miles or a mile? 

Commissioner Strertina. No, only from the intensity or only that 
the signal got weaker or stronger except for the cone of silence over 
the antenna. 

Commissioner Coy. You couldn’t determine the exact distance. 

Senator Corpon. Then how could a plane seeking to bomb New 
York and coming in on any line of frequency to any radio station 
that is there, determine its location? Can they do it by a triangu- 
lation? 
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Commissioner Coy. It comes in to the point of the station, and 
let us say the station is the Empire State Building in New York City, 
and the target they want to hit is at Forty-second and Broadway. 

Senator Ferauson. Suppose they want to hit the Empire State 
Building. 

Commissioner Coy. They know where it is. 

Senator Frrauson. I have been in the co-pilot seats and you can 
see the needle come down indicating that you are over the field, but 
you can see the field at a distance before you get over it and you are 
not in bombing range at all. That does not pinpoint that station to 
the exact point. 

Commissioner Coy. It pinpoints it close enough that you don’t—— 

Senator FerGuson. | sat in the co-pilot’s seat and I saw the needle 
come down and the man would say, “We are right over the field,’ 
and we were not over the field. 

Commissioner Coy. But you could see it and you knew that that 
was the field and that had been established by the needle coming down. 
[ have sat in the co-pilot’s seat, too, if it is necessary to establish 
that—— 

Senator Ferauson. You could not bomb the field from that needle, 
and you would have to do it from sight or something else. 

Commissioner SteRLING. Having identified where you are, then 
you use your maps. 

Senator Frerauson. I am taking for granted if he comes that close 
to New York City, he is going to know where he is. 

Commissioner Strriing. There is a cone of silence as you point 
out, and that is what makes that needle behave as it does. When 
you are over the top of the antenna there is a little cone of silence 
and you know you are over that area. 

Senator Frrauson. Or near it, yes. 

(Dise ussion off the record.) 

Senator Corpvon. I hope after this is finished that the transcript 
will be submitted to the Commission and they may edit it with respect 
to what should not be on the record. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


You have brought in another element that would be very valuable, 
it would appear to me. 

And you are going to have the use of the method for civil defense? 

Commissioner Coy. The Civilian Defense people are concerned 
about it, and they are sitting in all of the time to see to it that we 
keep the stations in operation if it is at all possible, and as a matter 
of fact they have wanted to be sure that they were kept in operation 
and trying to get the President to sign an order that they can’t be 
cut off the air. 

Senator Corvon. That is fine, but the proposition is that you are 
going to interfere with the listener reception. 

Senator Ferguson. Your own planes will have to have all of your 
charts and everything else of your changes. 

Commissioner Coy. I assume the Air Force is going to keep their 
people informed, because this originated with them. Senator McKel- 
lar, | think that the justification material we gave supplements every- 
thing that we have said here today; and, if there is any additional 
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material that you need after checking that over, we would be glad to 
furnish it to you. I haven't any more to add today. 

Senator Corpon. | would like to know whether the record indicates 
what vou estimate will be the total cost of doing this job if you decide 
to do it. 

Commissioner Coy. Over how long a period of time, do you mean? 

Senator Corpon. If you are going to put this program into opera- 
tion, you are going to have to have arrangements in all of the broad- 

cast stations. . 

Commissioner Coy. The cost of the change of frequency, we expect 
to be borne by the broadcasters themselves. 

Senator Corpon. Do they expect to bear it? 

Commissioner Coy. In many of the cases, the cost is not so great. 
It is a cost of a crystal; isn’t it? 

Commissioner STERLING. That is right, and the crystal is the major 
cost except for some transmitter and antenna changes. 

Commissioner Coy. That used to be $35. 

Commissioner STERLING. It is $50 now, sir. 


CHANGES OF FREQUENCY TO AVOID INTERFERENCE 


Senator Corpon. I just had some experience with a case where you 
made a mistake out in Bend, and the cost of changing that radio 
from one frequency to another was up into thousands of dollars. 

Commissioner Coy. That was under different circumstances al- 
together, because there we had a problem of interference in the stand- 
ard broadcast service to a station in Canada. 

Senator Corpon. You eliminated the interference by changing the 
frequency. 

Commissioner Coy. We had to. 

Senator Corpon. And that was where the money was. 

Commissioner Coy. That is right, but we had to provide not only 
change of frequency but on that frequency we had to provide for 
permanent protection of the Canadian station from interference, and 
in the situation we are talking about here we are not talking about 
protecting any stations from interference, and we are fully expecting 
that there is going to be some interference involved in this sort of 
thing; but, being a temporary thing of the kind that it is, and one 
designed to protect us only at the time of an air attack, we figure that 
we don’t have to build frequency directional antennaes to protect 
other people from interference. That is the reason you don’t have the 
kind of costs at station level that you have when you have to rebuild 
a station in Bend, Oreg. 

Senator Ferguson. When you start changing these signals, and 
then you get espionage agents operating in these various stations, and 
they start to switch on you, what are you going to do? You don’t 
think that this is all going to work the way you are planning it, and 
you will have to be very careful then who gets this chart; will you not? 

Commissioner Coy. You certainly will. 

Senator Fercuson. Each radio station, I should think, will have to 
be investigated to determine whether or not they have any Com- 
munist agents in these various places, and getting this information 
that might manipulate this change without notice, even for your own 
planes. 
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Commissioner Coy. You would have that problem as a threat; 
but, Senator, given the difficulties of all of these problems that you 
bring up here, we think we would be very derelict in our duties if after 
the House cut out this appropriation we did not come to the Senate 
committee. 

Senator Ferauson. I am not complaining that you are presenting 
it. 

Senator Haypen. The only factor that we need in regard to the 
matter apparently is that the Army Air Force is very insistent that 
the work be done. 

Senator Corpon. They should come up here and explain it, then. 

Commissioner Coy. They have been before the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, and explained the entire project. 

Chairman McKe.uar. But they have to get the money here. 


ENDORSEMENT BY AIR FORCE OF CONTROL OF DOMESTIC RADIO 
FREQUENCIES 


Commissioner Coy. We have a letter from General Ankenbrandt 
of the Air Force which is attached to the justification in which they 
thoroughly endorse the project. 

Chairman McKe.uar. | will read the letter, and it says: 


Dear Mr. Coy: As a result of our past correspondence and discussions, there 
has been developed an approved specific plan for the control of radio-broadcasting 
stations to deny or minimize their use as navigational aids to the enemy in an 
air attack on the continental United States. 

The Department of Defense has submitted to the Bureau of the Budget for 
approval an Executive order to be issued by the President under his Proclamation 
No. 2914 of 16 December 1950 providing the necessary authority to implement 
the above-mentioned plans. It is hoped that this Executive order will be issued 
in the near future to enable this plan to be carried out. Such implementation 
will provide another link in the Air Defense program of the United States Air 
Foree. 

Along with this plan is the problem of necessary monitoring of all broadcasting 
stations to insure that strict adherence to the plan is maintained and that clandes- 
tine as well as intentional broadcasts are determined, identified, and located in 
the minimum of time in order to take the necessary corrective action. 

Conferences among our working people have brought out the fact that the 
present monitoring service of the Federal Communications Commission would 
not be adequate to cope with the anticipated situation. Accordingly, your 
proposal to materially increase this service, now being considered by the Bureau 
of the Budget, has the wholehearted support of the United States Air Force, 
which is the executive agent of the Department of Defense in this matter. 


The letter is signed “FF. L. Ankenbrandt, Major General, United 
States Air Force, Director of Communications.” 

Now, is there an Executive order issued on that? 

Commissioner Coy. The Executive order has not been issued. 
There is now pending in the House a Senate-passed bill which gives 
legislative base for the action, so that the Executive order has not 
been issued. 

Senator Haypren. When did the Senate pass that bill? 

Commissioner Coy. Commissioner Sterling, do you recall when it 
was passed in the Senate? It was about 3 weeks ago, or 4 weeks ago. 

Chairman McKetiar. We want to help you, but it looks to me 
like you are putting the cart before the horse in making the application 
in this way. 
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Senator Frerauson. I note that the general in the letter used the 
words “navigational aids,” but I think that there is a lot of diffe rence 
between navigational aids and pinpoint bombing and so forth. 

Senator Haypen. It would seem to me that enemy fire coming in 
would have to have some sort of navigational aid to find the place 
where they wanted to drop the bomb. 

Senator Ferauson. One is pinpointing, and the other one is finding 
the city. 

Chairman McKetiar. Just suppose the nearest airplane for this 
purpose was in Washington or Seattle or some other place, how would 
you get to it, and who would you get connection with, and how would 
they get to know it? 

Commissioner Coy. There are seven established districts, estab- 
lished by the Air Force where there would be Air Force officers and a 
representative of the Communications Commission. When the time 
came in any particular area to make change in frequency or anything 
affecting the control of radiation of a radio station, the Air Force 
officer at that point would tell the FCC man what is to be done with 
the radio stations in the particular area where the Air Force wants to 
take the precaution to change power, change frequency, and what not. 
There will already have been established contact between the FCC 
man and all of the radio stations in that area, and those contacts are 
now going on as a matter of fact, and we have had at least two meet- 
ings that I recall with all of the broadcasters of the United States to 
discuss the problem. 


PRESIDENT’S AUTHORITY TO CONTROL COMMUNICATIONS 


Chairman McKetiar. And the Executive order has not been 
issued. 

Commissioner Coy. There is no need at this point, because there it 
adequate authority in section 606 of the Federal Communications Act 
for the President to change the power of a radio station or to shut it 
off or to take it over in time of war or threat of war, and I believe 
that is the language used. It is section 606 (c) 

Chairman McKetiar. Have you got that here? We will try to 
get it, and there will have to be some authority for it. 

Commissioner Coy. There is authority for it. The reason that the 
Air Force has explained the entire program to the Congress here is 
that they have asked for additional legislation so that it will be clear 
that they can shut down not only radio stations but any other device 
which radiates electromagnetic energy, like a diathermy machine. 
Section 606 (c) of the act provides. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. And now the President has not proclaimed. 

Commissioner Coy. Yes; he has. [Reading:] 

Upon proclamation by the President that there exists war, or a threat of war, 
or a state of public peril or disaster or other national emergency 


and that has been proclaimed — 


or in order to preserve the neutrality of the United States, the President may 
suspend or amend for such time as he may see fit the rules and regulations appli- 
cable to any or all stations within the jurisdiction of the United States as pre- 
scribed by the Commission, and may cause the closing of any station for radio 
communication and the removal therefrom of its apparatus and equipment, or 
he may authorize the use or control of any such station and/or its apparatus or 
equipment by any department of the Government under such regulations as he 
may prescribe upon just compensation to the owners. 
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AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS ACT 


That is the section of the statute that would give authority to close 
stations, and it uses the word “stations” in the act, and there is a 
question as to whether a station is a diathermy machine, which might 
be used as a navigational aid, too. So that there has been passed by 
the Senate this additional amendment to this particular section here, 
to broaden its scope. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Now, where is that? 

Commissioner Coy. That has passed the Senate and is now pending 
over in the House Committee on Interstate Commerce. IT believe 
they had a meeting in executive session Tuesday of this week, I was 
told, to get ready to report out that bill. 

Chairman McKextar. You can see what is the situation here, 1 
think the committee wants to help you. 

Senator Corpon. How would the radia from a diathermy machine 
be effective? 

Mr. Cox. That industrial-heater chart is a good example. 

Commissioner Coy. How much energy does an industrial-heating 
device or a diathermy machine irradiate? 

Commissioner STERLING. A diathermy machine is generally of the 
order of 250 to 500 watts, where the industrial heater runs up into 
10 or 15, and sometime 500 kilowatts of power. 

Senator Ferauson. You are going to have to shut all those off? 

Commissioner Srertinc. No; I think in the act as proposed, there 
is a 5-mile limitation. We have diathe ‘rmy machines under control 
by our rules, and they are tvpe-approved, and the radiations restricted. 
There are some old models which are still in use which are not in 
compliance with the rules, because they are dangerous, and they have 
to be replaced by 1952. 

Senator Corpon. Could you have homed in on a diathermy machine 
from out in the Atlantic Ocean? 

Commissioner STERLING. | am not a navigator, Senator. 

Senator Corpon. You know what the question means. Could 
navigator? 

Commissioner SrerLinG. Yes, I think today the stability of the 
frequency of a diathermy machine, while it is erratic, has sufficient 
stability that I think vou could follow it. 

Senator Corpon. You would know it was somewhere out there; it 
would go out in all directions. . 

Commissioner STERLING. We actually ‘‘d. f.’ on them and we 
find them. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Are there any other que ‘stions or anything 
else that you wanted to add to vour presentation? 

Commissioner Coy. I think not, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very 
much, sir, 


DISCUSSION ON FURTHER COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


Senator Corpvon. Before the hearing closes, Mr. Chairman, | 
would like to have an opportunity, if possible, to get General Pick 
before this committee with respect to the situation in the Kansas 
flood area. Now, we have requests from*the Bureau of Reclamation 
to build certain dams, and my reading of the Flood Control Act of 
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1944 with respect to the agreements entered into in the Pick-Sloan 
project in creating the so-called Pick-Sloan plan, indicates that there 
is a question as to whether these dams are properly flood-control dams 
for the Corps of Engineers, or properly reclamation dams. The 
criteria is set out there. It is implied, on the basis of the information 
we have, they are flood-control dams. That is not of too much im- 
portance and that is purely a jurisdictional question. But if the 
Corps on the one hand, or the Bureau on the other, is doing what in 
my opinion both should do, and that is go over and resurvey this 
whole thing and determine whether the plans that had been worked 
out prior to that flood are adequate in the light of the flood, and if 
they are doing that, I think we ought to know whether the program 
that has been offered here is consonant with the new findings or 
whether it is not, before we spend the money. I do not think it will 
take long to do it, but I think we should have a record. 

Senator Fercuson. Will we be able to have the staff prepare the 
regular chart showing all of the items? 

Chairman McKenuar. Yes. 


AFTER RECESS 
DispLacep Persons CoMMISsION 


DISPLACED AND EXPELLEE PROGRAMS 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN W. GIBSON, CHAIRMAN; EDWARD M. 
O’CONNOR, COMMISSIONER; HARRY N. ROSENFIELD, COM- 
MISSIONER; JAMES J. McTIGUE, GENERAL COUNSEL; AR- 
THUR J. HAZES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR; JOE F. VAUGHAN, 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER; ACCOMPANIED BY CARL ENGLE, 
BUDGET ANALYST, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; DALE FRANCIS, 
BUDGET OFFICER, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE; DR. RALPH GREGG, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREIGN 
QUARANTINE DIVISION, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE; JAMES 
MORGAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, VISA DIVISION, DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE; AND JAMES SHERRERD, BUDGET EXAMINER, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE ° 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES 


Chairman McKetxiar. The committee will come to order. 

We are now ready to take up the Displaced Persons Commission. 
Before I call on Mr. Gibson, the chairman of the Displaced Persons 
Commission, I wish to place in the record two letters addressed to me 
as chairman of the Appropriations Committee by Mr. Gibson, one 
dated August 22 and the other August 30, 1951. 
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(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


DisPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 30, 1951. 
Hon. Kenneru McKe..ar, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR: On June 28, 1951, the Congress of the United States enacted 
Public Law 60, which extended the life of the displaced-persons program from 
June 30 to December 31, 1951, thereby providing for the issuance of visas to 
many thousands of displaced persons already committed to this program. 

The Displaced Persons Commission, in its regular request for funds for fiscal 
year 1952, made no provision for this extension. The supplemental request, 
in the amount of $2,431,000 was, therefore, presented to the Congress. The 
House disallowed this request in its entirety. 

Unless these funds are restored, the Commission will have no alternative but 
to liquidate immediately both the displaced persons program and the ethnic 
German expellee program, as it will be impossible to continue under what in 
fact has amounted to a cut of 63.8 percent in its administrative funds. 

Your early and favorable consideration of our supplemental appropriation 
submission is, therefore, respectfully requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. Gipson, Chairman. 


DispLacep Persons CoMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 22, 1961. 
Hon. KENNETH McKELLAR, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The Displaced Persons Commission has requested Con- 
gress to appropriate supplemental funds in the amount of $2,431,000 for the 
continued operation of the displaced-persons program, under the provisions 
of Public Law 60. 

The House Appropriations Committee held hearings on this request and in 
their report to the Houes disallowed any supplemental funds. This recom- 
mendation was approved by the House. 

As you know, the 1952 budget estimate for the Displaced Persons Commission, 
approved by Congress in the amount of $7,000,000, contained no provision of 
funds for the 6 months’ extension of the section 2 (IRO) part of the program, 
but only funds estimated for the completion of the section 12 phase of the act 
(German ethnics), war orphans under 10 vears of age, and some funds for the 
liquidation of the TRO DP program. In providing an appropriation of $7,000,000, 
Congress imposed a limitation of $4,375,000 for the expenses of transporting 
German ethnics, and included $1,100,000 for loans, under section 14 of the DP 
Act. With the exclusion of these amounts, the Commission actually has been 
granted $1,525,000 for operating expenses for this ageney and the Depart- 
ments of Army, State, Justice, and Public Health Service for their work on the 
DP program, or a cut of 45.25 percent. 

In debating the provision of funds for the months of July and August, the 
Senate Committee apparently realized, according to its statement in the Congres- 
sional Record of June 29, 1951 (p. 7656), that one-twelfth of the appropriation, 
as passed by the Houre, would not be sufficient to carry out the DP program, 
as authorized by Public Law 60, as no funds were requested for the 6 months’ exten- 
sion in the Commission’s 1952 estimate. The Commission assumed from the 
committee’s stated intention that the DP program should be continued on its 
present basis (processing both IRO DP’s and German ethnics) and’ on that 
assumption continued to obligate funds for these purposes. 

If supplemental funds for the 6 months’ continuation of the section 2 program 
are not provided, the Commission must immediately discontinue processing eli- 
gible displaced persons under that section, and curtail the operation of section 
12, to the extent the remaining funds provided may allow. 

In view of the above, it is respectfully requested that the Commission’s request 
for supplemental funds be given immediate consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 


JoHN W. Gipson, Chairman. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT AND CHARTS 


Chairman McKe.iar. Do you have a statement that you wish to 
read or that you wish to place in the record and give us the high lights? 

Mr. Gisson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, | 
have a brief statement of about four pages which I can put in the 
record. Then I would like about 5 minutes to go through these 
charts. If I may go through these charts, I think it will answer most 
of the questions. 

(The charts referred to are as follows:) 


STaTEMENT BY Mr. Joun W. Gipson, CHAIRMAN OF THE DispLaceD PERSONS 
COMMISSION 


Mr. Chairman, we are here today to tell you why we need a supplemental appro- 
priation of $2,431,000 to carry on the work of the Displaced Persons Commission. 

Before entering into a detailed discussion of this request, I thimk it will be 
helpful if I review briefly our reguiar request for fiscal year 1952, before we en- 
visioned any need for supplemental funds. 

Many months after our regular 1952 budget submission had been considered 
by both Houses, the Congress, on June 28, 1951, passed a bill extending the 
displaced-persons phase of our program for 6 months—from June 30 to December 
31 of this year. 

Our request for 1952 fiscal year asked for funds to cover: (1) Section 12, German 
expellees; (2) section 2F, war orphans; (3) partial liquidation of the overseas and 
Washington staffs assigned to the Displaced Persons Commission, based on the 
assumption that the displaced-persons phase of our program would terminate 
June 30, 1951. 

However, there were thousands of displaced persons in the processing pipeline 
on June 30, and it was the expressed desire of Congress in its extension legislation 
on June 28 that we process these people for visa issuance during the succeeding 
6 months , 

To carry out this legislation, we submitted an estimate of $1,431,000 as the 
amount required by the United States Public Health Service, the Department of 
State, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, the Department of the Army, 
and the Displaced Persons Commission to complete the job by the new deadline. 

At the same time, to avoid the necessity of coming before the Congress at a 
later day with an additional supplemental, we added $1,000,000 for the expenses 
of transporting 8,000 persons of German ethnic origin, for whom funds had 
already been provided in fiscal year 1951, but which were unobligated and re- 
turned to the Treasury of the United States. 

Based upon the obvious intent of the Congress in its passage of the 6-month 
extension legislation, and on the language of the continuing resolution of the 
Senate, under which we operated during the months of July and August, we con- 
tinued both programs in full operation. We were, in other words, using the 
funds which we had requested solely for the processing of the German ethnic 
expellees and war orphans for processing displaced. persons as well. In so doing, 
we allocated to the other four participating Federal agencies during those 2 
months almost one-half.of the total operating funds available for the Germ an 
ethnic program and war orphans. This, of course, was based on the obvious 
assumption that Congress would appropriate funds to carry out the 6-month 
extension bill. 

The disallowal by the House of any supplemental funds has placed our Com- 
mission in the worst predicament in its brief history. We have actually at this 
moment barely enough funds—even if we should start today—to liquidate our 
entire program. 

This may seem unreasonable in view of the fact that the Congress appropri- 
ated to the Commission $7,000,000 for the fiscal vear 1952. However, included 
in that $7,000,000 is a fixed limitation of $4,375,000 for the purpose of transport- 
ing persons of German ethnic origin, and a fixed limitation of $1,100,000 for the 
purpose of resettlement loans to the cooperating religious and nationality agencies. 
This leaves available to the Commission and the other four participating agencies 
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(U. S. Publie Health Service, the Department of State, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, and the Department of the Army) a total of $1,525,000 
for operating.all phases of the program. 

Summing up then, the Commission requested $2,685,000 in our regular budget 
and $1,431,000 in our supplemental budget—a total operating fund of $4,116,000. 
The Congress has appropriated only $1,525,000—or a cut of 63 percent in our 
total request for operating funds. However, the $4,116,000 total, of operating 
funds requested, includes the payment of salaries to an annual average of 858 
employees of all the participating agencies. Of this number, only 502 were pro- 
vided for in the regular appropriation request for fiscal year 1952. The other 356 
requested in the supplemental are employees who are currently on the rolls and 
who must be retained in order to complete the 6-month extension of the DP 
program. 

It is clear to us that the House committee did not intend that we close down 
the program, but unfortunately it took the erroneous view that we had funds to 
do the job. 

Unless the funds requested in our supplemental appropriation are restored to 
the Commission, we are faced with the necessity of taking drastic measures. We 
have as alternatives (1) immediate liquidation of both programs, which can be 
accomplished within the funds now available to us if we begin at once; or (2) we 
can continue the program throughout September and October and be faced with 
the dilemma of stranding about 400 American employees and their families 
overseas. This would result simply because we would have no funds available 
to return them to the United States or pay their accumulated annual leave. 
Furthermore, our files and records would be left in Europe with no means of 
returning them to this country. 

As an administrator of a Federal program, I would have no other course to 
follow than the first of these alternatives—which means complete liquidation. 

Termination of this humanitarian program at a time when peoples of the world 
are looking to us for guidance would unquestionably lower their enthusiasm for 
and their faith in our leadership. In a moral sense, it would symbolize the with- 
drawal of the hand of friendship. 

The governments of Europe, as well as the ‘‘man on the street”? were stimulated 
with new hope when we entered on this program to help solve their problems of 
overpopulation and to alleviate human suffering. To renege on our commitments 
now would be disastrous to them and disappointing to thousands of American 
citizens who have filed assurances for displaced persons or expeliees. 

As our labor shortages get more critical, liquidation of this program would be 
a blow to many American industrialists and farmers. Every day the Commission 
enters into negotiations with emplovers who have learned how we select and pre- 
process workers according to their skills. Every day we get inquiries from employ- 
ers who want to tap this ready source of labor. : 

To illustrate—in the past few weeks, a pulpwood concern in Georgia submitted 
an assurance for 35 woodchoppers; an aircraft firm in Ohio sent a representative 
to our camps in Europe to select 100 engineers, physicists, and mathematicians; 
the State committee in Nebraska has asked for,1,250 farmers and 750 industrial 
workers. There are growing demands for farmers, machinists, tool and die 
makers, and foundry workers. 

Karly liquidation of the displaced persons and expellee programs would come 
at a time when both are beginning to move rapidly. Only last Friday, we brought 
into port 27 foundry workers for a Milwaukee concern, which filed its assurance 
for 122 such workers in mid-June. Other foundry workers are in the pipeline for 
delivery to this same firm, and to another foundry in Racine. 

If we should liquidate the program now, we would leave 70,000 persons—for 
whom visas are available—with the feeling that the greatest democracy on earth 
had let them down. 

And I dread to think of the propaganda fodder the Communists could make of 
such a situation. 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Gipson. Mr. Chairman, we are here before you in support of 
our supplemental appropriation request for $2,431,000, as a result 
partially of the passage of Public Law 60 which gave us an additional] 
6 months to clean up the displaced-persons job on which we have been 
working. That law was signed by the President on June 28, 1951, 
and was not considered in our regular 1952 budget submission. 

Included in this $2,431,000 is $1,000,000 for the expenses of trans- 
porting ethnic Germans, which was not provided for in our budget 
for 1952. All expectations are that we will need it, and it was merely 
added to keep us from coming down for another supplemental some 
time next year. 

BREAKDOWN OF COSTS 


The following is a breakdown of our costs for the five agencies work- 
ing on our program. 

Displaced Persons Commission, $618,000. 

Army, $120,000. 

Public Health, $164,000. 

State Department, $392,000. 

Immigration and Naturalization Service, $137,000. 

This supplemental appropriation is to cover operating costs, of 
$1,431,000 for the 6 months’ extension voted by the Congress at the 
end of June to complete the displaced-persons phase of our program. 

I would like to point up here on the chart because I think this 
created some confusion and resulted in the House action on our budget. 
This [pointing to the first line on chart I] is our budget request for 1952. 
This covered our German expellee program and our war orphans’ 
program, our liquidation program for the displaced persons phase and 
other miscellaneous programs that the State Department administers. 
We asked for $4,375,000 for ethnic German transportation, $1,200,000 
for loans, and $2,685,000 for these five statutory agencies to complete 
our next vear’s program. 

As you see on the chart, we were given the $4,375,000 for transporta- 
tion. Our loan program was cut $100,000 but our operating budget 
was reduced to $1,525,000, or a cut of 43 percent. 

| pointed out that in the Senate language it was specified we could 
use these funds for no other purpose but the expenses connected 
with transporting ethnic Germans, and loans to American voluntary 
ag ncies. 

Chairman McKe.uar. For what purposes are they usually used? 

Mr. Gipson. These funds here? 

Chairman McKeuiar. Yes. 

Mr. Gipson. The $4,375,000 was limited to expenses connected 
with transportation, and the $1,100,000 was limited for loans. What 
it meant, by specifying they should be spent only for those purposes, 
is that we took the full cut in our budget right out of our operating 
funds after this appropriation was dec ‘ided upon. Then the House 
and the Senate gave us the 6 months’ extension, and under the joint 
resolution we have continued through July and August, handling 
both of these programs. We did this after consultation with this 
committee, the Senate Judiciary Committee, the Appropriations and 
Judiciary Committees of the House, and the Bureau of the Budget, 
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all these authorities directed us to run both programs full blast. 
We come down to September, having obligated about half of the 
moneys appropriated here for our 1952 budget. It means simply 
that by October we would not have any money and if we started 
liquidating both of these programs tomorrow, we would not have 
enough money to get our United States personnel back in this country 
by the time we paid annual leave and their transportation costs. 


OPERATING COSTS 


Now we have here on chart I some summary totals. This is our 
total request for 1952, $5,375,000 for transportation cost and this 
$1.200,000 for loans. The $4,116,000 is the total we have requested 
for operating costs. As it stands now, with the House disallowal of 
our supplemental request, we have taken a 63 percent cut in our 
operating budget. On this second chart we give you some idea of 
our workload. As our 1951 workload we issued 89,000 DP visas 
2.000 ethnic Germans and 13,000 under other programs administered 
by the Commission and the State Department, or a total of 104,000 
visas. 

We handled 158,000 displaced persons’ cases, 75,000 ethnic German 
cases, and 15,000 of the miscellaneous orphans, Poles and Greeks and 
so forth. 

For our 1952 workload, on visas for displaced persons we estimate 
47.000 for the 6 months that we are working on. To obtain these we 
will have to handle 46,000 cases. 

Now that figure may look strange to you but in arriving at that 
figure we have deducted the amount of processing we did last year 
on these cases. In fact many of them were ready for visas as of July 1. 

We estimate we will have to handle 242,000 ethnic German cases 
to get the 43,000 visas authorized, and 21,000 under other sections of 
the act to obtain these 19,000. 

In other words, we issued 104,000 visas last year. We estimate 
visa issuance of 109,000 this year. We handled 248,000 cases last 
year and we are going to handle 309,000 cases this year, or a 25- 
percent increase in our workload this year over last year. 

Operating funds appropriated in 1951 were $5,550,000. So far 
this year we have had appropriated $1,525,000. We have a request 
in here now for $1,431,000 in this supplemental, making a total 
operating fund of $2,956,000 or a 47-percent decrease under the fund 
appropriated last year but with a 25-percent increase in our workload. 


PERSONNEL 


Our average positions last year numbered 1,111. The annual 
average positions are 858 this year, broken down as follows: 

Displaced Persons Commission, 375; Army, 121; Public Health 
Service, 31; State Department, 187; Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, 144; or a 23 percent decrease in personnel this year under 
last vear. 

So we have a 23 percent decrease in personnel, a 47 percent decrease 
in money, if we get the total of our supplemental request, and an 
increase in our workload of 25 percent. 

Now, I would like to make a couple of general statements, and then 
I would like to submit to any questions that any of the Senators have. 
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The thing I would like to point out to you is that we are getting 
increased requests now for people to fill blank spots in the manpowe: 
programs around the country. We delivered 27 foundry workers for 
a foundry in Milwaukee last week, for whom assurances were filed “in 
June, under our program. We have other assurances for 122 foundry 
workers for the Milwaukee area for two or three plants. 

The State of Nebraska filed 1,250 assurances with us for farm fam- 
ilies last month, and 750 for a variety of industrial skills that the, 
needed in the State of Nebraska. 

We have an aircraft plant in Ohio that is working on defense work 
that has an agent in Europe now trying to select mathematicians 
physicists, and. engineers. They want over 100 0f them. In Buffalo. 
Oe , wher e the large Ford plant has gone up to handle defense work 
they have had a drastic manpower shortage. They have had agents 
throughout the country. Through our agency they have come in 
and asked for something like 1,000 workers and are willing to furnish 
houses and so forth, for them. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. Are those people sougbt from those eligible 
under the law? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes; only those eligible under the law. We have 
made an occupational breakdown. We have had county farm agents 
selecting farm families and we have had industrial analysts from the 
Employment Service doing the industrial selections overseas. 

I point that out merely to show you that our program is dove- 
tailed completely with the defense efforts of the country now, and 
it is filling some very real manpower needs as we face the situation 
today with short manpower all over the country. 


REASON FOR SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Senator ELLenper. Referring to the first chart you discussed, we 
appropriated $1,160,000 less than you asked for the operating fund 
this year? 

Mr. Gipson. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. And today you say that because of the extension 
of this act for 6 months you have to have $1,431,000 more? 

Mr. Gipson. That is right, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that even though the act has been extended, 
in reality you are going to do the whole job with about $300,000 more 
than you originally asked in your budget for 1952? 

Mr. Gisson. We hope we will be able to do it. However, I would 
like to point out that this supplemental request was based on the 
assumption that we would receive the full amount requested in our 
regular request for 1952. We cannot be sure we will be able to do it. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why can you not? 

Mr. Greson. We have many factors in this program that we cannot 
determine in advance. . 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


For instance, if we have to go into a shipping operation on ethnic 
Germans, we will have to staff for it. We do not know what that will 
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entail. We have been carrying on some discussions and negotiations, 
but we do not know. 
& Senator ELLENDER. Do you mean to say that the fund for trans- 
, porting ethnic Germans, $4,375,000 and this additional $1,000,000 
is solely for paying expenses, and not administration? 

Mr. Gizson. That is right; costs incident to the transportation of 
ethnic Germans. That is our real probem. I think the House took a 
look and said ““We gave you $7,000,000. Why can you not wait until 
next vear to come in?” 

Our problem is that the $4,375,000 out of the $7,000,000 is tied 
down to transportation and $1,100,000 is tied down to loans, and we 
have uo flexibility. If it were not for the limitation placed on the 
$7,000,000, we would not have to come down until next spring, when 
we ought to be able to know pretty definitely what our costs will be. 
é Senator ELtenper. I think the question was asked last time as to 
when this program would wind up. 

' Mr. Greson. We have until June 30, 1952, to wind up the ethnic 
German program, and with the extension which was not authorized 
at the time we were here last, we have until December 31, 1951, to 
complete the DP program. 

Senator ELLenprER. Of this year? 

: Mr. Greson. Yes. We will complete the displaced persons program 


P by December 31 of this year. We do not think there is any doubt 

. about our completing the total ethnic German program by June 30 
of next year. 

| Senator ELLENpER. How much operating fund will you require to 


handle the ethnic German program? 


these variable factors, whether we have to go into the shipping busi- 
ness or whether we do not have to go into it, and so forth. We cannot 
say exactly. We have made the best estimate we can. This is what 
we estimated we needed to liquidate our program and do the job. 
| Senator ELLENDrER. With respect to this amount of $1,431,000 how 
long do you suppose that will last and will any of that be used for 
transporting ethnic Germans? 

Mr. Gipson. It canvot be used for that because we are going to 
be in such rough shape financially that this is barely enough, if it is 
enough, to handle this 6 months’ extension of the displaced persons 
program. 

Senator ELLenpER. That expires when? 

Mr. Grsson. December 31 of this year, and we will be shipping 
until about the Ist of February, some time, early in February, so we 
will have to keep some staff on until that time. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that you anticipate coming back to us for 
more funds, in order to complete the operation of transporting ethnic 
Germans? 

Mr. Gisson. No; we intend to pay back out of this supplemental 
the money adv anced to keep both programs going out of the $1,525,000 
appropriated in the regular appropriation. 


EXTENSION OF ACT 


Senator MayBank. The extension law was passed after your original 
appropriation request was approved? 








Mr. Gipson. We cannot now give you a precise figure, because of 
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Mr. Gisson. That is right. 

Senator Maysank. The law was signed on June 28, 1951? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mayspanx. We had hearings on your appropriation in 
May and June. 

Mr. Grpson. nae is right. You will recall, too, that in your judg- 
ment you gave $7,500 000 and we lost $500,000 in the conference 
between you and the House 

Senator Maysank. Senator Ferguson was on the committee at the 
time. Senator McCarran reported the bill and had it passed, am [ 
right? 

Mr. Gipson. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. At what rate are you reducing your force as 
you get fewer and fewer people to deal with in Europe? 

Mr. Gipson. As you can see, we have already substantially re- 
duced our force now. I started last January antic ipating we were 
going to close our program June 30 of this year. Since June 30 we 
in. the Displaced Persons Commission alone (one of five agencies 
covered) have reduced 47 overseas and 16 here. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many fewer people are you handling? 

Mr. Grsson. We are handling about a third more, Senator, “than 
we have been handling in the past. That is what I am trying to 
point out to vou. And it will continue to the end of the program, 
until December 31, 1951. 


DISPLACED PERSONS SUBJECT TO SELECTIVE SERVICE LAW 


Chairman McKe.uar. Are these displaced persons that are brought 
over here subject to being drafted in our Armed Forces? 

Mr. Gipson. Those that come to this country, that are of draft 
age, are put right in the Army, the same as our American boys, and 
go into uniform. 


NUMBER OF DISPLACED PERSONS ACCEPTED BY UNITED STATES 


Chairman McKrtiar. How many displaced persons have we 
brought over here? 

Mr. Grsson. Around 275,000 roughly, Senator. 

Chairman McKertiar. How many are we taking care of now? 

Mr. Gipson. You mean in the camps overseas? 

Chairman McKe.uar. I mean all over, wherever they may be. 

Mr. Gisson. We are not taking care of any of them. The Inter- 
national Refugee Organization still has some camps open, but. that 
program is almost liquidated, and most of the people now are living 
on the economy, such as it is, over in Europe. 

Senator Corvon. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that our problem is 
reasonably simple. As far as the ethnic German program is set out 
in those charts, that is taken care of by the general appropriation. 
The subcommittee heard it, the full committee heard it, then both 
Houses heard it and acted on it. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS~ REQUIRED BY ACT EXTENSION 


The only matter before us is the matter of any additional funds to 
extend the Displaced Persons Act from the,30th day of June of this 
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year until the 3lst day of December. If we can get that particular 
amount separated from this matter, I think that is all we have any right 
to consider. 

Senator MayBank. He states we did appropriate $7,500,000 but 
the conference came up with $7,000,000. At that time they wanted 
to make that a little more flexible. 

Senator Corpon. That was another question that we acted upen. 
The only question we have not acted upon, that could properly come 
here in a supplemental at this time—at least until we want to pass 
general appropriation bills and turn around immediately and undo 
them and pass them again is to act upon that portion of this request 
which was not presented and could not be presented in the justifica- 
tions on the general bill. That is represented in the act of June 28, 
1951. 

Mr. Gipson. Senator, the reason I presented both of these prablems 
is because I did not want you to look at this $7,000,000 and feel that 
there is no reason to appropriate money, ‘These fellows have $7,000,- 
000, why can’t they live with that until next year and then come in 
with their supplemental problem?” 

Chairman McKe.iiar. We do not look at it that way at all. We 
passed a law appropriating the money to be used for a specific purpose, 
You have to use it for that purpose if you are to abide by the law. 
You should not spend money for one purpose when we appropriate it 
for another. 

Mr. Grsson. Senator, I think we were completely in the clear on 
that. In the first place, our regular appropriation was not passed 
until the end of August. The extending legislation was passed by 
both Houses of Congress and signed by the President in June and we 
operated in keeping with the Senate resolution on personnel in 
operations, right through that period of time. 

Once the program was extended, it would be perfectly normal for 
us to come in for a supplemental, and we anticipated we would be 
given adequate consideration on the supplemental. 

Senator MaysBank. That is what Senator Cordon wants to know. 

Mr. Gipson. That is what we estimate, $1,451,000. 1 am point- 
ing to this workload (chart I1) and saying to you that it takes that 
much money. ‘There is no way we can squeeze any more blood out 
of the turnip. 

Senator Corpon. We do not want you to squeeze any more blood 
out of the turnip. What blood is in the turnip has to operate your 
ethnie German program for the fiscal year 1952, period. 

Mr. Gieson. That is right, sir, subject to the effect of the eon- 
tinuing resolution. 

Senator Corpon. Whatever is given here now is what is necessary 
to operate a displaced persons program for 6 months, 3 months of 
which substantially are gone now. 

Mr. Grsson. That is the question that is before the committee. 
Senator ELLeENDER. The amount you are requesting is $1,431,000 
is it? 

Senator Corvon. And that is limited to your displaced persons 
program alone? 

Senator ELLeNpER. Is that not quite . lot in contrast to the amount 
we gave vou to operate for a vear, $1,525,000? 

Mr. Grrson. This is not very much that vou gave us, frankly. 
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Senator ELtenpeEr. I know, but look at the difference. 

Mr. Gisson. This program is twice the size of our German ethnic 
program. This program is over twice the size and requires twice 
the personnel, and puts out twice the number of visas that our German 
ethnic program does. 

Senator Mayank. Is that a new law that makes it twice as much? 

Mr. Girson. No; it is just a matter of the number of cases in 
the pipeline and the amount of personnel and operations required to 
handle it. 

Senator Corvon. Your record does not indicate that. You have 
109,000 visas. ‘Take a look at what you have there. Your 43,000 
is less than 47,000 visas, but you have 242,000 cases in which you 
are to get 43,000 visas. It does not take too much money to issue 
visas when you know the individuals are entitled to have them. 
You have 46,000 cases of displaced persons, that is all. 

Chairman McKe tiar. You are doing what everybody else seems to 
be doing, dishing out American money with a shovel to foreign people, 
and I am getting awfully tired of it. To be frank with you, I am 
getting very tired of it. 

Mr. Gipson. The problem that we have here, Senator, is that we 
have a 6 months’ extension of our major program since this budget 
was reviewed by the Senate. We have not had any money appro- 
priated to handle it. This is all for United States operating expenses. 
There is not a dime of it given to anybody else. They are programs 
that have been voted by the Congress here, this year, actually. 

The trouble we have in operating under the joint resolution is 
that if we are not given money to handle this 6 months’ extension of 
the program, then we have to shut down both the expellee and the dis- 
placed persons programs because our funds will be exhausted by the 
end of October. 

Chairman McKetiar. What is the number that you have brought 
over here? 

Mr. Gipson. Two hundred and seventy thousand to two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand. 

Chairman McKetiar. How many have you looked after over 
there? 

REFUGEE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Ginson. Not any. The International Refugee Organization 
has handled that. 

Chairman McKe.iar. How many have they handled? 

Mr. Gisson. They have resettled 1,000,000 refugees out of the some 
1,300,000 people they have handled. 

Chairman McKe.iar. How many activities have we given money 
to for displaced persons? 

Mr. Ginson. How many activities? 

Chairman McKe.uar. Yes. 

Mr. Gipson. In this appropriation—— 

Chairman McKe.uar. I am not asking you that. I am asking 
how many activities. You named two. What are the others 

Mr. Gisson. The International Refugee Organization and _ this 
direct United States program are the only ones that I know of. 

Chairman McKetiar. How many has the International Refugee 
Organization taken care of? 
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Mr. Gisson. The International Refugee Organization has taken 
care of about 1,300,000, | am informed. 

Chairman McKeuiar. How many have you taken care of? 

Mr. Gipson. We have brought to the United States over 270,000 
of that 1,300,000. 

Chairman McKetuar. So they have a connection. You said a 
while ago they did not have any connection. 

Mr. Grrson. I said we did not handle any of the welfare load in 
taking care of them. We merely handled the screening and processing 
of the people that are coming to the United States under our United 
States program. 

Chairman McKe iar. How many more applications do you have? 

Mr. Gisson. We have 46,000 cases as of June 30. 

Chairman McKetiar. How many did you have last June? 

Mr. Gisson. Generally speaking, we had 158,000 cases. 

Chairman McKe.uar. And this year you have how many? 

Mr. Gisson. As of June 30, 46,000 left. 

Chairman McKettar. That is a considerable decrease. 

Mr. Gisson. That is right, sir. 

Chairman McKe.iar. You are asking for a larger appropriation? 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Mr. Ginson. No, sir; if we got all we asked for in this supplemental, 
we would have 47 percent less appropriation than was granted last 
vear to do 25 percent more work on the record. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. Let us find out definitely, now. You say you 
are going to wind up the displaced persons program on December 31 
of this year? 

Mr. Gipson. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many people will that mean will go off 
the roll? 

Mr. Gisson. You mean how many will go off 6ur roll, in terms of 
personnel? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Grsson. We have already knocked some off. We will knock 
off perhaps 40 to 50 percent of our staff at the end of the program on 
December 31. 

Senator ELLENDER. What will the 50 percent that vou retain do? 

Mr. Gisson. They will operate the ethnic German program for the 
last 6 months. 

) Senator ELLENDER. How many employees do you have at present? 

Mr. Grsson. On both programs, 375 in the Displaced Persons 
Commission. 

Chairman McKertitar. How much have you spent on them this 
vear? 

Mr. Grisson. Up to date? 

Chairman McKeuuar. Yes. 

; Mr. Grsson. The first 2 months of the vear we obligated about half 
of our appropriation, which was somewhere around three-quarters of a 
3 million dollars. 

Chairman McKetuar. Where is the law that gave you the right 

to obligate? 

Mr. Grsson. The continuing Senate resolution. 
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Chairman McKe iar. No; that does not do it. 
Mr. Greson. Our regular appropriation includes the five agencies 
who work on our program under Public Law 60. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES WORKING ON DISPLACED PERSONS PROGRAM 


Chairman McKe.iar. Will you name the five agencies again? 

Mr. Ginson. Displaced Persons Commission, the Army, Public 
Health Service 

Chairman McKetiar. What do they do? 

Mr. Girson. They examine the displaced persons to see that they 
do not have tuberculosis or other diseases that make them ineligible. 

Chairman McKetiar. What is the next one? 

Mr. Gisson. The State Department and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. What does the Army do? 

Mr. Ginson. The CIC agents in Germany investigate these people 
for security reasons to determine whether any of them have Com- 
munist or Nazi backgrounds, which would make them undesirable to 
come to the United States. 

Chairman McK etiar. We have five activities of the Government 
doing one piece of work, duplicating all along the line. I suggest 
to you that you find another job, because you are not going to stay 
in this job much longer. That is too big a job. You are too big 
for the job or the job is too big for you, one or the other. 

Mr. Gisson. No doubt it is a big job. 

Mr. Rosenrieutp. May | inject a note to say that those five agencies 
are required by the substantive law rather than by the procedure of 
this Commission, to engage in this. The substantive law requires 
that these agencies engage in it. 

Chairman McKe iar. Strange as it may seem to you, there is not 
a man on this committee that does not know that just as well 
you do, 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Thank you, sir. 


METHOD OF HANDLING FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. Greson. I am through, with this exception, that there are two 
ways to handle our financial problem, One is the appropriation of 
money to handle it and the other is by removing the restrictions 
which were placed on about 78 percent of our appropriation. Senator 
Ferguson in doing that had some very good things in mind. In 
other words, he wanted to be sure our ethnic German program would 
be stepped up in its tempo. We issued 1,000 visas in July, 2,000 in 
August, 500 the first week in September, and 900 last week. 1 think 
that is indication enough to the committee that we are sincere in 
approaching the ethnic German job which was the thing that some 
of the Senators wanted, and so placed the restrictions. 


ETHNIC GERMAN EXPELLEE PROGRAM 


Chairman McKe.iar. How long do you estimate it will take to 
get them all over here? 

Mr. Grrson. We have to finish the ethnic German program by 
June 30 next year. We estimate we can do it in that time, Senator, 
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and I think accurately, because we are estimating 3,000 visas this 
month. 

Chairman McKe.iar. You have come up here to get a second 
appropriation almost before you got your regular appropriation. 
What is the trouble this time? 

Mr. Girson. You had a new law passed since we came up on our 
regular appropriation. 

Senator ELLENDER. You say at present you have about 858 people 
employed with the five services that you just mentioned? 

Mr. Girson. That is our estimated anaual average. 

Chairman McKetiar. How many of those people will be required 
to handle the transportation of ethnic Germans? 

Mr. Grrson. I cannot estimate that accurately at this moment 
because it is just beginning to move along. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are you not asking for an appropriation for 
that? 

Mr. Gipson. No; I am not asking for an appropriation for that. 
I am asking for an appropriation 

Senator ELLENDER. I know what you are asking. It is included 
in this amount? 

Mr. Grrson. Not for ethaie Germans; no. 

Senator ELLENDER. When do you expect to come before us to ask 
for fwads for that purpose? 

Mr. Girson. We have funds now for this purpose. 

Senator ELLENDER. I mean to administer. 

Mr. Gipson. We have this much now to administer it [pointing to 
chart I]. 

OBLIGATED FUNDS 


Chairman McKetiar. What is the amount of money you have 
for operating? 

Mr. Gipson. $1,525,000 was appropriated for fiscal vear 1952. 

Chairman McKetuar. How much do you have left? 

Mr. Gipson. We have less than half of that $1,525,000. 

Chairman McKeiuiar. Can you not check your books and tell us 
what vou have? This committee cannot pass any appropriation 
until you give us the information. 

Mr. Gisson. We will give you ae you want. $1,525,000 
is What is appropriated for this fiscal vea 

Chairman McKetuar. I am talking aint what you have left. 
Is there anybody here who knows more about it than this gentleman? 
If so, | wish you would talk, because he does not seem to know any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. Gisson. In July and August we allocated 

Chairman McKeutuar. I am not asking for July and August. We 
have appropriated that money. You have taken it and no doubt 
used it. I am asking how much money do you have on hand now. 

Mr. Gipson. We have about $600,000 in our operating budget. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. How much money do you have all told, 
operating and nonoperating? 

Mr. Grason. We have ta the neighborhood of $6,000,000. 

Chairman McKeiiar. What is the exact figure? 

Mr. Gipson. As of September 1, out of $7,000,000, we obligated 
$934,000, so that would make it $6,066,000. 


88249—51——-78 
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STATUTORY AUTHORIZATION 


Chairman McKeuiar. You have obligated that without any 
authority of law at all? 

Mr. Gisson. No, Senator. We have the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, as amended. That is Public Law 555 of the Eighty-firsi 
Congress. 

Chairman McKetiar. Does your Commission have a lawyer? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes, Mr. McTigue is our general counsel. 

Mr. McTiaue. Here is the appropriation here, Senator. 

Chairman McKe.iar. That is the appropriation. I am talking 
about the authority. 

Mr. McTieun. Here is the authority. It says ‘“‘not more than 
341,000 visas shall be issued.”’ 

Chairman McKetiar. Have you issued those? 

Mr. McTieur. Not yet, Senator, We have issued about 275,000 
and that number has been admitted, so far. 


RESETTLEMENT OF DISPLACED PERSONS BY UNITED STATES AND OTHER 
NATIONS 


Chairman McKe.tuar. Have you procured the cooperation of 
other nations? 

Mr. McTiaeve. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. Which ones? 

Mr. McTigue. Canada has taken a goodly share, 112,000. Aus- 
tralia has taken about 180,000. I think England has taken approxi- 
mately 

Chairman McKe.iar. You do not know? You are just guessing. 
Suppose you get the facts and come up here. You do not know any 
more about it than the other gentleman here. I want you to find the 
facts and come up here. You should give us information that will 
justify the appropriation. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Resetilements of IRO eligibles, by country of destination, to July 31, 1951 


From: 1. Italy and the western areas of Germany and Austria since the end of World War II (when and 
wherever Allied armies came into control). 2. All countries since July 1, 1947 


[Estimates] 


Total to July 31, Total to July 31, 
1951 1951 
Country of destination Country of destination | 
i 
Number Percent | Number ! | Percent 
All countries.-_.....- 1, 047, 200 100 || France nestvebben he 42, 500 | 4 
— Belgium ; 36, 000 | 3 
United States 3 304, 100 29 Argentina. ........ ; 33, 400 | 3 
AMIING La d6 wns s piscine ? 181, 200 17 || Brazil nicks inp ened 28, 800 | } 
Israel. : : 3 135, 500 13 || Venezuela 19, 200 2 
Canada... : ‘ | 112, 300 ll Other and not reported 4. . 48, 100 5 


United Kingdom 106, 100 10 


! Rounded to nearest 100 

2 Since July 1, 1947; indicates either (a) lack of resettlements prior to that date, or (b) lack of statistic 
concerning such resettlements. 

3 Figures for Israel are undergoing review as a result of which they may in future be slightly adjusted 

‘ Includes countries in which small numbers of refugees have been resettled. For certain countries, the 
data are since July 1, 1947. 


Sources: Department of State and IRO. 
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TRANSPORTATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Gipson. Senator, part of the information you are asking for is 
in the hands of an international organization, and is not the responsi- 
bility of our Commission. ; 

Chairman McKetuar. Then you go to the international organiza- 
tion and get your money. 

Mr. Gipson. We cannot, sir; I] am sorry. This is a United States 
program. 

Chairman McKe.uiar. What are the names of the people who run 
you in the international organization? 

Mr. Gipson. Nobody. We operate only the United States pro- 
gram, Senator. 

Chairman McKe iar. With whom do you deal? 

Mr. Grsson. We operate our own program. They merely trans- 
port the people here to the United States for us. That is all. 

Chairman McKetuar. Do they charge vou for it? 

Mr. Grsson. The ethnic Germans, they do. The others, they pay 
the transportation costs. 

Senator Maypank. You have $1,525,000 for the fiscal vear 1952 
that the Congress appropriated? 

Mr. Grsson. That is right. That is the operating budget. 

Senator MayBank. Now you are going to extend it 6 months be- 
cause of the law recently passed. You have $1,431,000 asked for that 
6 months? 

Mr. Grsson. That is right. 

Senator MaysBank. Why should you have almost as much for 6 
months as you have for a year? It appears to me that you should 
have half of that. 

Mr. Gisson. This program is double the size of that program, 
Senator. 

Senator MayBank. I understand that, but looking at the charts, 
for transporting ethnic Germans, you have $4,375,000. In other 
words, you are going to reject all these people. That is why it is 
double? 

Mr. Gisson. No. This money here [indicating] is for the ethnic 
German program, and not for the program this [indicating] money is 
appropriated for. 

Senator MayBank. I understand. 

Mr. Grsson. This was asked for the ethnic program. 

Senator MayBank. This is all the Congress gave? 

Mr. Grsson. That is right. 

Senator Maypank. If the Congress gave you that amount for 12 
months, it appears to me this should be less for 6 months. 

Mr. Gisson. For 12 months we have 43,000 visas to issue under 
the program, but for 6 months under this program we have 47,000. 

Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one or two questions? 

Chairman McKe.uar. Yes, sir. I want to say if there is anybody 
who knows anything about this request, about these displaced persons, 
I would like him to come forward and tell us something about it. There 
should be somebody who knows. 

Senator Corpon. May I ask one or two questions? I would like 
to get some information if I can. 

Shairman McKe rar. All right, if you can get it from these 
witnesses. 
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Senator Corvon. I think I can get part of it. 

I assume you do not have this worked out exactly, but can you 
approximate the percentage of expense inc ident} to} theJissuance of 

visas as against the e xamination of the applications and the applicants, 
for issuance of visas? 

Mr. Grsson. That is a very difficult thing to do. 

Senator Corpon. We are going to have to have some approxima- 
tion on that if we are going to have any intelligent action on the part 
of this committee. 

Mr. Grsson. You want that on the program we are down here on, 
I take it? 


LIQUIDATION COSTS 


Senator Corpon. Let me go back and make an_ explanatory 
statement. 

I understand what you have done up to date and why you feel 
you did it within the law. The moneys that were furnished in the 
General Appropriation Act were predicated upon the basic proposition 
that it would not be necessary to furnish further operating expenses 
for handling the Displaced Persons Act which was to expire at the 
end of the last fiscal year. In lieu of that, you were given $700,000, 
which was tatended to liquidate that operation entirely. That is in 
the bill. 

Mr. Grsson. I do not think we were, sir. We estimated that that 
is what it would cost. We were cut very severely. 

Senator Corpon. It was spelled out in the committee report, 
under the Displaced Persons Commission. 

Mr. Ginson. We estimated it would take $700,000 to liquidate it. 

Senator Corpon. I am talking about what was appropriated to 
you. It was the purpose of the Congress and the Congress did not 
at any time indicate any different view than the view of the committee 
when it made the report. We recommended an appropriation of 
$7,500,000, and that was cut to $7,000,000 in conference. By law 
$4,375,000 was earmarked for one purpose, transportation. 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Senator Corpon. In the report, we indicated that of the balance, 
loans would represent $1,100,000; liquidating expenses of the IRO 
program was $700,000; operating expenses were $1,325,000. You 
indicate that—vyou have it $1,525,000, but I take it that is taken from 
the liquidating expense item w hi h would be the balance, if you apply 
the conference cut to liquidating expenses, and I will have to assume 
you did that. 

Mr. Gipson. That is the total operating budget. We could not 
apply the cut to the $700,000 liquidation item because that is com- 
posed almostly wholly of statutory charges. 

Senator Corvon. Then you took the $ $200,000 and considered it as 
operating expenses in view of the fact that the act was to expire, and 
before the date of its expiration was extended 6 months. I think 
probably it was a proper transfer and should have budgetary approval 
of the Bureau of the Budget, which the resolution called for. 

Mr. Gipson. It did have. 
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OPERATING EXPENSES 


Senator Corpvon. It would entitle you to transfer that represented 
on your own chart, $1,525,000, which you took to be available for 
operating expenses for the fiseal year 1952? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corvon. You also took the view that the extension 
having been passed and becoming operative before the end of the 
year 1951, you were authorized to use your operating expenses for 
the operation of both programs for the ensuing fiscal vear 1952; 
is that right? 

Mr. Grsson. Or until we could submit a supplemental budget for 
the extended legislation, sir. 

Senator Corpon. That is beside the point. What would happen 
there is wholly problematical. You are spending money and you are 
spending money that would be spent whether you got a supplemental 
or did not. So you took $1,525,000 of the fund on hand available to 
you to administer both programs until either the money ran out or 
you got an additional appropriation, as the case might be. You 
measured the amount you could spend by taking the rate of expendi- 
ture that was provided for in the resolution for continuing operations 
in an interim until an appropriation was made. 

Now, in order for us to determine what you are asking for, not what 
wemay determine you ought to have, or what we recommend, but what 
you are asking for, it is necessary, in my opinion, that we know what 
portion of the $1,431,000 you attribute to the Displaced Persons 
operation exclusively for the year 1952. 

I understand that you expect that money to take the place of funds 
you have already expended under the continuing resolution, but we 
have to know how much of that is attributable to this program, this 
displaced persons program, for 6 months, exclusively. 

Mr. Grisson. For the Displaced Persons Commission or for the five 
agencies, under the program? 

Senator Corpon. For the complete operation of the ne 
Persons Commission, through four other coordinated agencies? 

Mr. Gipson. A total of $1,431,000, the total appropriation, sir. 

Senator Corpon. You are basing that on what vou have already 
spent? 

Mr. Gipson. No; I am basing that on what we estimate our needs 
to be for the other 6 months. 


DETERMINATION OF PROGRAM COSTS 


Senator Corpon. Now I come back to my other question: I want 
to know how you divide the two. If you figure $1,431,000 as the 
cost of this [indicating] you have to be able to know what portion of 
the expenses incident to visas and cases are incident to each. 

Mr. Grsson. To each program? 

Senator Corpvon. To each activity of issuing visas on the one hand 
and examining cases on the other. 

Mr. Grsson. The appropriation for the State Department is 
$392,000. 
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Senator Corpon. I do not know what the State Department does 
and I am not interested. 

Mr. Gipson. That is the amount of money that is involved in the 
visa issuance itself with the exception that they have four or five 
programs where they likewise handle the whole processing, and thos: 
costs are figured in that appropriation also. 

Senator Corpvon. Then if they are figured in, somebody figure 
them in and they are available to us as factual data. If it was 
$392,000 set up in the $1,431,000, then you have set up in the Stat: 
$392,000 of the total amount of the appropriation, or the appropriation 
for this 6 months’ extension. 

Mr. Grsson. This 6 months, sir. 

Senator Corpon. How much for the balance of the program? 

Mr. Grsson. How much for the balance of the year? 

Senator Corpon. Program, not year. 

Frankly, it appears to me, as has been suggested by Senator 
Maybank, that you have used an erroneous basis of calculation. You 
have set up for a 6 months’ period $1,431,000. True, that represents 
47,000 visas, or 46,000 cases, but, on the other hand, in the ethnic 
German program you have 43,000 visas or 4,000 less than you have in 
displaced persons in a year as against 6 months, but you have 242,000 
cases against 46,000 cases. 

Mr. Grisson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Now, it would seem reasonable to me that 11 
costs more money to examine into each of these cases to determine 
whether they are qualified to have a visa than it would to do the 
administerial act of issuing the visa. If that is the case, then vour 
figures must be all our of balance. That is why I asked the question. 
I want you to understand why I am trving to get at the information 
It certainly costs vou more to exanrine 242,000 ethnic German applica 
tions, if you follow me, and issue 43,000 visas on the basis of those 
examinations, than it does to issue 47,000 visas, 1,000 of which are 
already examined, and examine 46,000 cases. 


ISSUANCE OF VISA APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Rosenrietp. When we say ‘visas’? there we do not mean 
merely the issuance of the visas. We mean the entire processing, 
including all the five agencies, which culminates in the issuance of the 
visas. 

Senator Corpvon. If that is the case, then “cases’’ ceases to mean 
anything. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. No, sir; because the visa figure is the figure 
which is authorized by the act, and if we are to comply with the 
congressional intent, the only figure we can give you is the congres 
sional authorization in terms of which the appropriation is granted. 

Senator Corpon. You are either wrong now, or you certainly have 
left a wrong impression in my mind in building up your case. You 
have set the charts in front of us. You have indicated you have 
47,000 visas to be issued to displaced persons, period. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. You will have 46,000 cases or applicants to 
investigate to determine whether the applicants are entitled to those 
46,000 visas? 
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Mr. Rosenrievp. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. And that is a separate operation on that chart. 

Mr. RosenFrievp. That is correct. 

Senater Corpon. You say you will issue an estimated 43,000. visas 
to ethnic Germans. 

Mr. RosenFievp. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. You will examine 242,000 applications to deter- 
mine eligibility? 

Mr. Rosenrievp. That is correct. 

Senator Corpvon. The point I am making is that the examination 
to determine eligibility must cost more per capita than does the matter 
of issuing a visa after eligibility has been established. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. It does. 

Senator Corpon. Very well. Then you have 46,000 cases in dis- 
placed persons against 242,000 cases for ethnic Germans. 

Mr. RosenFie.p. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Then the ethnic German operation for the full 
year ought to cost you a very considerable amount of money over and 
above what it will cost for the 6-month period for the 47,000 visas 
for the displaced persons. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. May I make this observation on that score? The 
$1,525,000 appropriated for fiscal 1952, which is the figure you are 
comparing—— 

Senator Corpon. I am not comparing that myself with anything. 
I am talking about cases and the cost of cases, not the money appro- 
priated to do the job at all. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. The visa issuance cost of our program, in terms 
of the pure ministerial job of issuing the visas and all that goes with 
that single function is 10 to 15 percent of the entire allocation of 
funds in this program. 

Senator Corpon. That is your item on visas, because the balance 
of it comes in cases. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. Then you have some from 85 to 90 percent of 
vour total operating cost in case examination. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. One-sixth of your case examination can _ be 
attributable to displaced persons, five-sixths could be attributable to 
ethnic Germans, and, on the basis of those two figures, we can figure 
out how much money you are entitled to have, now much money vou 
spent beyond what you are entitled to have, and how much you 
will get. 

SOURCE OF LIQUIDATING FUNDS 


Mr. Rosenrie.p. With one further point: The $1,525,000 appro- 
priated in the regular appropriation included $700,000 of statutory 
liquidation costs as a liquidating item. 

Senator Corpon. It did not. It had $1,525,000 of operating 
expenses and you have added to it $700,000, or $200,000 out of 
$700,000, and made it $1,525,000 for straight operating expenses. 

Mr. RosenFievp. No, sir. The details are included in our sub- 
mission to you, sir. In the final amount we indicated to the Senate 
as well as to the House that of whatever was appropriated to us, 
$700,000 of it will be necessary as statutory charges to liquidate the 
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program, bring the people back and pay their —_— annual 
leave. Now that cost, which is now accredited to the $1,525,000 in 
the regular appropriation will, if you grant the $1,431 000 supple- 
mental request, be switched to that ‘supplemental appropriation. 
Therefore, we meet your point completely 1 in the amount that will be 
spent in the total: The full $1,525,000 of the regular appropriation 
will be spent for direct operations, whereas only roughly half of the 
supplemental will be spent for operations, since $700,000 (of the 
$1,431,000) will be spent (by requirement of law) on liquidation costs. 

Senator Corpon. At the proper moment I expect to interrogate 
you with reference to what amount you will need to go out of business 
at the end of the 6-month period. And when I do, I expect you to 
indicate, not how many people out of the program, but how many 
people are going to be separated from employment, because they are 
the only ones that draw any terminal leave in this deal, and terminal 
leave is substantially the only large expense that you will have in that 
operation. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Plus travel back from Europe. 

Senator Corpon. That is a part of the terminal leave, as 1 under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. | beg your pardon. 


TRANSPORTATION OF ETHNIC GERMANS 


Senator Corpon. Now, you have asked for an extra $1,000,000 for 
the transportation of ethnic Germans. That condition, as far as I 
can see, has not changed from what it was when vou made your other 
panne before the committee. 

Mr. Gipson. It has, yes. We had that money appropriated last 
vear and we got only 2,000 ethnic German visas last year, so we were 
not able to use the money and we turned it back to the Treasury. We 
will need it to complete our 43,000. We only submitted it here 
because we did not want to have to come down for two supplementals 
this year. 

Senator Corpon. Did you make that representation in your 
regular appropriation bill? 

Mr. Gipson. No. 

Senator Corpon. Why did you not? 

Mr. Gipson. Because the program was not completed. 


UNEXPENDED FUNDS 


Senator Corvon. You had $1,000,000 unexpended funds at the 
epd of the fiscal year at that time? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. We turned that back. 

Senator Corpon. | did not ask you if you turned it back. I ask 
you if you advised the Appropriations Committee of your unexpended 
balance. 

Mr. Ginson. The total, yes. 

Senator Corpon. I would like to have the record of the hearing, 
if you will give it to me. 

Mr. Ginson. We will have to look it up. We did make it plain 
to both committees. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 


That portion of the hearing referred to may be found on page 68 of part ITI, 
‘Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives,” Eighty-second Congress, first session, line 10, where Commis- 
sioner O’Connor is replying to the committee why the Commission fell 8,000 short 
of its goal for section 12 German ethnies, in which Mr. Gibson stated: “I think 
you might point out to the committee that the money that was appropriated to 
do this job was all turned back because of our inability to move these people. I 
think it was $1,750,000.’ 


DISCHARGE OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Corpon. Now, vou said you will reduce your force by 
about a half at the end of the 6-month period. By that do you mean 
that you will discharge a half, or do you mean that the program force 
will be reduced by half. Which? 

Mr. Gisson. We will have to discharge the employees at that 
point, 

Senator Corpon. You will not discharge Army employees. 

Mr. Gipson. They will have to discharge them, those that are 
working on our program, because our program will be reduced, they 
will not need the personnel, and we are not going to pay them for the 
personnel if they do not need them. 

Senator Corpon. The point is: What is it going to cost you, in 
that connection? 

Now, you do not know whether they are going to discharge the 
Army employees. Maybe they will transfer them. 

Mr. Gisson. That is right; they may. 

Senator Corpon. And you now have no information for this com- 
mittee as to the number of persons who will be separated from service, 
and discharged, who will cease to be employed by any of those agencies 
at that time, you having in mind that you will continue the “ethnic 
German program for another 6 months? 

Mr. Gipson. We estimate there will be 356 employees of all 5 
agencies separated from this program by December 31, 1951. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many of those from your organization? 

Mr. Girson. One hundred and fifty-five from our agency. 

Senator Corpon. How many from the Army? 

Mr. Girson. Forty-five, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Do you have that information from the Army? 
This represents the number of Army personnel detailed to you, which 
will no longer be detailed. 

Mr. Girnson. That is the estimate here. The Army fellow had 
another session this afternoon and had to go to it, and is not here. 

Senator Corpon. How many in Public Health Service? 

Mr. Ginson. Eighteen. 

Senator Corpvon. The State Department? 

Mr. Girson. One hundred and twelve. 

Senator Corpon. And from Immigration and Naturalization? 

Mr. Ginson. Twenty-six. 

Senator Corpvon. Now, I want you to be certain you are right about 
this: Have you information from these coordinating services that this 
is the number that will be withdrawn from the operation of your 
program, period? 

Mr. Ginson. Yes, we do, sir. 
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Senator Corpon. Or that this is the number that will be separated 
from Government service. They are two entirely different things. 

Mr. Grsson. They will be separated from our program. 

Senator Corpon. Then, so far as that is concerned, we need not 
give them any funds for terminal leave, because they do not know 
whether they are going to be fired or not. We may find it necessary 
to give them travel allowance if they are not going to be used by the 
other services for some other purpose overseas before they are returned, 
in which case the travel would come at the time of their return to the 
country. 

Now, we must have that information. 

Mr. Grsson. We will try to get that accurately for you and submit 
it to you promptly. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Displaced Persons Commission 

It is anticipated that the Displaced Persons Commission will reduce its program 
by the 155 employees for which funds were requested in the supplemental estimate 
Of this number, 120 are overseas, and it is estimated that since the Commission 
has no other appropriation or program to which they may be transferred, that al! 
must be returned for termination. 

Public Health Service 

The Publie Health Service plans to absorb in other programs as many employees 
as possible but an estimated 16 will have to be returned for termination. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 

The INS must continue its operation after the last visa is issued, December 31, 
and will absorb into other programs the 26 employees budgeted for in the supple 
mental estimate. 

Department of the Army 

The Department of the Army estimates that 30 of the 45 employees covered in 
the supplemental estimate must be returned for termination. 
Department of State 

The Department of State estimates that of the 119 overseas American personne! 
employed on the DP program, 68 will be dropped from the program, as follows: 


By separation. ------- ise 18 
By transferring to other “prog rams in the Foreign Service __. tease cea 33 
Return to the United States, eligible for home leave _ 


LIQUIDATION PROGRAM 


Senator Corpon. You can readily understand it is necessary if we 
are going to determine the liquidation costs at the conclusion of the 
6-month operation. 

Mr. Gipson. I assume the liquidation costs are alreadv into the 
$1,525,000. I want to point that out to you. They are already ap- 
propriated for, because the request was in for it. The fact that it will 
be after December 31, does not make any difference, because we would 
have used them after June 30. 

Senator Corpon. That all depends what was done with the $500,000 
reduction that was made. I may apply it in one place; you may 
apply it in the other. We did not apply it anywhere. You have 
elected to apply it that way, but, if you have $1,525,000 of operating 
expenses, exclusive of any such costs, you are in a better position 
than if you had $500,000 or $700,000 earmarked for separation costs. 

Mr. Grsson. That is right. 
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Senator Corpon. And the Congress did not direct where you were 
io take that money out, except that you cannot change the $4,375,000. 

Mr. RosenFieEp. No, sir; because the $700,000 is substantially 
all statutory charges. The document that has been submitted to the 
committee, the budget estimate, includes under each of the agencies, 
the liquidation expenses. I am looking, for example, at page 53 of 
the original document that was submitted in January 1951. One 
point reads: ‘‘to discontinue six of the eight domestic administrators’ 
support positions.” 

Senator Corpon. Continuation of two fiscal clerks for 6 months’ 
period. 

Mr. RosenFietp. May I divert your attention to paragraph (c)? 

Of the 119 estimated to be on the program rolls of 1951, 23 will be 
retained through our fiscal year 1952. Of the remaining 98, 55 will 
be transferred out immediately, on July 1, 1951, as follows: 18 by 
separation, 20 by immediate transfer to other programs of the Foreign 
Service, 17 by immediate home leave—and, of course, I am skipping 
the other material, and our $700,000 is calculated in terms of what is 
necessary to meet these costs which we have specified in detail to the 
committee. 

Senator Corvon. “To what extent will you now vary this operation, 
by virtue of the fact that you are now continuing your operations for 
6 months beyond what you planned on? 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Fundamentally it is a 6-month delay of exactly 
the same expenditure that would have had to be made at that time. 

Senator Corpon. We do not know what is going to happen at the 
end of the year. 

Mr. Rosenrie_p. Except we know we are going to be out of the 
DP part of the program. 

Senator Corpon. You are going to be out of that in 6 months’ 
time? 

Mr. RosenFieup. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Corpon. You are going to continue a program for ethnic 
Germans, beyond this period? 

Mr. Rosenrie tp. We are going to continue from January to June 
of 1952 for the ethnic German program, and we stop December 31, 
in accordance with the command of Congress, on the nonexpelled 
part of the program. 

In effect, what I am saying is that we have two steps in our liquida- 
tion program. One of them which goes into effect, finally, January 1, 
1952, and one which goes into effect July 1, 1952. 

Senator Corpon. Your request includes a complete liquidation. 
You can understand that here you have 17 Americans— 

Mr. Rosenrievp. This is for only one of the five agencies. They 
are broken down for each of the five agencies. This is for the Con- 
sular Service alone. This relates roughly to one-quarter of the 
program as you see it on the chart. 

Senator Corpon. The information that we need, in order to con- 
sider this supplemental appropriation may well be included here. 

Mr. RosenFievp. Indeed it is, sir. 

Chairman McKeuuar. If there are no further questions, gentle- 
men, we are much obliged to you. 

Mr. Greson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE SysTEM 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. LOUIS H. RENFROW, DEPUTY DIREC. 
TOR, SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM ; LT. COL. BERNARD T. FRANCK 
Ill, CHIEF LEGISLATIVE AND LIAISON OFFICER, SELECTIVE 
SERVICE SYSTEM; AND MAJ. CHARLES W. MALLENDER, BUDGET 
OFFICER, SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Chairman McKetiar. The committee will next consider the 
Selective Service System. 

At this point I wish to place in the record a letter from General 
Hershey, dated August 23, 1951, addressed to [me as chairman of 
the committee. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, SELECTIVE SERVICE SysTeM, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 23, 1951 
Hon. Kennetu McKeE .war, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Mr. CuarrMan: I have been informed that vour committee is start 
ing the hearings relative to appropriations contained in the supplemental appro- 
priations bill, 1952 (H. R. 5215). 

I respectfully request that I be given the opportunity to appear before your 
committee to explain the need for the restoration of the reduction in the amount 
of $1,646,009 made by the House for the operation of the Selective Service System 

The President requested an appropriation of $31,800,000 for the operation of 
the Selective Service System, the national advisory committee on the selection of 
physicians, dentists, and allied specialises, and the National Selective Service 
Appeal Board. 

The President’s budget estimate of $31,800,000 was made up of the following 
items: 


National administration = le aan . At. ... $2, 184, 000 
State administration_ was’. h. Cee O00 
Re vistration, classification, and induction (loeal-board administra- 

NR Shen eos d A den 5 _ 21, 594, 000 
Special boards (appeal board and national advisory board) __-__----- 429, 000 

The House of Representatives has reduced the requested amount of $31,800,000 
to $30,154,000. The reduction was made in the following items: 4 

National administration reduced from $2,184,000 to $1,856,000, a reduction 
of $328,000. aw 


State administration reduced from $7,598,000 to $6,454,000, a reductionfof 
$1,139,000. 

Special boards reduced from $429,000 to $250,000, a reduction of $179,000.49 * 

The Selective Service System consists of 3,853 local boards, 56 appeal boards, 
56 State headquarters, and a netional headquerters. The local and appeal boards 
are staffed and assisted by 38,700 unpaid citizens. These local boards operate 
under the supervision and guidance of the State headquarters in their respective 
States, which in turn receive their guidance from the national headquarters. 
Inedequately staffed Stete headquerters will meterially affect the ebility of the 
local boards to properly perform their responsibilities for registration, classifica- 
tion, and induction, and, in turn, an inadequately staffed national headquarters 
will materially affect the operation of the State headquarters. This is particu- 
larly true in view of the recent passage of Public Law 51, Eighty-second Congress 
(Universal Military Training and Service Act), which creates many additional 
responsibilities for the System, including the operation of a conscientious-objector 
program, the student program, the creation of 43 appeal boards in addition to 
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the already existing 54, the review of previous classifications resulting from lowered 
physica! standards, and also from changes in the law affecting the classification 
ofynonfathers. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. Hersaey, Director. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


General Renrrow. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement I would 
like to submit to the committee for the record, because I do not want 
to take your time to read this statement. 

Chairman McKextuiar. That may be done, 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Bric. GEN, Louis H. ReNrrow, Depury Drrecror, SELECTIVE 
SERVICE SysSTEM 


The request made by the President for $31,800,000 for the operation of the 
Selective Service System during the fiscal year 1952 was based upon the necessity 
of accomplishing three general objectives: R 

1. The induction of an estimated 300,000 men to be inducted during the 
fiscal vear 1952 at a rate of 25,000 per month. This estimate has been made 
by the Department of Defense. 

2. The maintenance of an organization capable of inducting a greater num- 
ber should they be required. 

3. The carrying of the additional workload resulting from the amendments 
to the Universal Military Training and Service Act included in Public Law 
51, Eighty-second Congress, 

While the Department of Defense gave an estimate of 300,000 as the number to 
be inducted in 1952, it was very evident to the Selective Service System that the 
figure was too conservative. We were reasonably certain that the actual require- 
ments would be greater, and that a more realistic view of prospects and probabili- 
ties fully justified us in requesting the minimum necessary to provide an organiza- 
tion capable of inducting greater numbers, and also capable of carrying out added 
responsibilities imposed by recent amendments to the law. 

During the hearings before the subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives, there was no information to indicate a greater 
workload other than the precautionary warning from the Selective Service 
System that the figure might go above 300,000. 

Subsequent to these hearings, developments have borne out the correctness of 
the views of the Selective Service System. The Selective Service System has 
been informed by the Department of Defense that their estimate of 300,000 will 
be more than doubled. As a matter of fact, for the first quarter of 1952 the esti- 
mate has been exceeded by 35 percent. 

In commenting upon the reductions made by them, the House committee called 
attention to an apparent overstaffing in national and State headquarters of the 
System. It would seem reasonable that the committee had in mind the very 
understandable purpose of adjusting the overhead of the System to the size of its 
job——but the size of the job had been seriously understated, 

Reductions made by the House committee would necessitate the release of a 
substantial number of the presently minimum number of trained employees in 
State and national headquarters accompanied by a disproportionate lowering of 
efficiency, and would render the System incapable of responding to or continuing 
ready for any effort beyond the workload which already has been shown to be well 
below immediate demands. 

The loss of these trained top executives would seriously hinder if not prevent 
entirely a sufficiently rapid expansion of the System in the event of war or a more 
severe emergency. The circumstances and the presently known workload more 
than justify the organization anticipated in the appropriation request. 

As both the Armed Forces and the supporting civilian economy expand our 
manpower pool available for service becomes smaller and smaller. As labor comes 
into short supply we receive more and more requests for deferment and as ihe 
available manpower pool gets down to the point where nearly all are needed to fill 
the needs of the armed services, the workload on the administrative section 
rapidly increases due to the increased number of individual cases that have to be 
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reviewed in order to decide whether there are grounds for deferment so that » 
time goes on the administrative load will continue to increase rather than decreas: 
Due to the fact that such cases normally have to be handled within a limited perio: 
of time, it is necessary to have sufficient trained personnel to handle them exped- 
tiously and correctly. 

Also during this period, review of cases and personal appearances and adde | 
requests for deferment will greatly increase the workload per case upor local boards 
These local boards are uncompensated personnel and cannot be expected to dv 
this work expeditiously and satisfactorily if they do not have sufficient traine: 
paid personnel in the offices. 

It should be noted that the Selective Service System differs from other govern- 
mental agencies in that it has no control over the size of the workload it may } 
given. The Department of Defense determines the number of men to be called 
When a call is issued by the Department of Defense, the Selective Service System, 
is expected to deliver the required number of men to the armed services. |) 
order to do this an organization must be maintained capable of delivering the 
estimated number of men which might be called. 

On page 5 of the System’s estimate, it will be noted that provision has bee: 
made for the induction of 300,000 men; however, an organization is provided 
for that would be capable of inducting a greater number should they be required 
In estimating the fiscel requirements for the induction of 300,000 men, it was 
assumed that calls would be at the uniform rate of 25,000 per month. To date, 
the calls have been as follows: July 15,000; August, 35,000; September, 34,180 
October, 44,600; November, 33,700—for a total of 162,400 or 37,400 more than 
were anticipated. Under the estimates originally submitted by the Departmen: 
of Defense, such variation in the number called does have some effect upon the 
number of employees in the local boards. However, it has little effeet upon th 
number of employees required for administrative purposes in the National and 
State headquarters. If the Selective Service System is to operate at all, there are 
certain administrative functions to be performed regardless of the size of the calls. 
The smaller the calls the higher seems the proportion of administrative emplovees. 
Administration requirements do not vary in direct proportion to workload 
therefore, the costs for administration under smaller calls for induction may 
appear high. However, it must be remembered that the organization must be 
prepared and ready to handle and is at present handling much larger calls. 

Small calls are not always fairly indicative of the processing workload. I[t must 
be borne in mind that the law requires immediate classification of all registrants 
induction is simply the result of much effort which must go on before the resuli 
‘an be achieved in any numbers. 

With the rejection rate being still 44 percent of those submitted for preinduction 
examination and 6.8 percent of those ordered for induction or a total of 59.8 per- 
cent. it is most important that the organization now assembled be maintaine:| 
in order to keep sufficient manpower flowing to the armed services to meet their 
calls. 

Your attention is also respectfully invited to the fact that in the present State 
headquarters there are included the Federal record depots which function did 
not exist during the World War II operation. It is in these Federal record depots 
that some 50 million records of World War II registrants are maintained and 
serviced. Their function requires employees over and above the number required 
for other administrative work. 

The special boards (National Selective Service Appeal Board and Nationa! 
Medical Advisory Committee) mentioned in the Selective Service System’s esti 
mate do not come under the jurisdiction and control of the Director of Selective 
Service. They were established by Executive order of the President in conformit, 
with existing laws. The Selective Service System, by the Executive order of the 
President, is required to defray all necessary expenses of the boards and include 
their submitted budget in the estimate of the Selective Service System. 

The National Selective Service Appeal Board is authorized upon proper appeal 
to determine for the President all claims or questions with respect to inclusion 
for, or exemption or deferment from, training and service under the act. As 
classifications and inductions increase, likewise do appeals, thereby increasing the 
work of this board. Reduction in the personnel would slow the appeal processes 
and thereby slow the final selective-service classification. 

This applies to our special boards such as the Medical Advisory Board and the 
Presidential Appeal Board. Although the Presidential Appeal Board is eompose:! 
of paid personnel the workload can be expected to rapidly increase in the future. 
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The National Advisory Committee on the Selection of Physicians, Dentists, 
and Allied Specialists was established by Executive order, as required by section I 
of Public Law 779, Eighty-first Congress, approved September 9, 1950, which 
added section 4 (j) to the Universal Military Training and Service Act. It is the 
duty of this Advisory Committee to advise the selective-service local boards as 
to the essentiality or availability for military service of physicians, dentists, and 
allied specialists. In order for this Committee to properly perform its functions, 
it is necessary that it have sufficient employees to carry on the work in every 
State throughout the United States. This Advisory Committee which is budg- 
eted for by the Selective Service System has three important functions. The 
first two have no direct relation to the Selective Service System: (1) Advises the 
Office of Defense Mobilization; (2) advises the Department of Defense in the mat- 
ter of Reserves and their essentiality or availability depending upon the survey 
and knowledge of the State advisory committees; and (3) advises selective-service 
local boards as to the essentiality or availability of those members of the healing 
arts named in the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended. The 
reduction in the funds requested will result in the inability of this statutory 
committee to properly carry out its function as established by the Congress. 

Also it should be noted that subsequent to the hearings before the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, the Department of Labor established 13 regions 
in the United States which include manpower groups responsible for industrial 
mobilization. The Selective Service System was required to expand its national 
regional staff to fill these new posts of responsibility in order to be represented 
in all matters affecting manpower. 

The conscientious-objector program is an item not mentioned nor provided for 
in the present budget of $31,800,000. ‘This program, provided by law, is now 
being developed with the staff provided in the President’s budget of $31,800,000 
in National and State headquarters. This staff may or may not be adequate 
for the program contemplated. No decision or estimate is now available and 
will not be available until the President gives final approval to the plans now in 
the formative stage. The work incident to the development of a conscientious- 
objector program is being done by the present staff in addition to their already 
heavy schedule of duties. 

The present language would appear to carry a contradiction, i. e., it limits the 
amount of funds available for national administration, planning, training, and 
records Management and the amount of funds available for State administration, 
planning, training, and records servicing, and the amount of funds available for 
the expense of special boards. However, the appropriation language carries a 
proviso which reads as follows: 

“Provided, That during the current fiscal year the President may exempt this 
appropriation from the provisions of subsection (¢) of section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, whenever he deems such action to be necessary in the in- 
terests of national defense.” 

This proviso would make it possible for the President to authorize the incurring 
of expenditures at a deficiency rate which would be a direct contradiction of the 
appropriation limitations placed upon National and State headquarters. 

It is our belief that a representation should be made to remove the limitations 
set forth in the appropriation language in order that the President and the Dir- 
ector of Selective Service would be in a position to meet any emergency that 
might arise and not be restricted by appropriation-language limitations. 


1952 INDUCTION PROGRAM 


General Renrrow. I should like to tell you what our problem is 
with regard to the appropriation. 

When we were before the House Committee on Appropriations and 
before the Bureau of the Budget prior to that, the estimate given to 
the Bureau of the Budget by the Department of Defense as to the 
total number of men required to be inducted during the fiscal year 
1952 was 300,000. 

Based on that figure, the President submitted to the Congress the 
budget for our agency of $31,800,000 over-all for the entire operation 
during fiscal year 1952. 
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Now this 300,000 to be inducted during this year was the best. 
estimate the Department of Defense could make at that time. How- 
ever, since that time, the Department of Defense has notified the 
Selective Service that it will be necessary to induct twice that number, 
and at the present rate of induction it will exceed even that figure. 

There were 1,600,000 men in the forces when the Korean war 
started. That number has been increased to 3,500,000, 1,600,000 and 
1,900,000 making that total. This 1,900,000 will go out of the 
service at the end of 2 vears or fiscal year 1953,so0 that during fiscal years 
1952 and 1953 we will have to replace in the armed services approxi- 
mately 1,900,000 in one of five ways: Either by induction or by enlist- 
ment, by reenlistment, or by calling the National Guard or the 
Reserve. 

So, obviously, our part of that 1,900,000 in fiseal 1952 will be much 
greater than 300,000, and yet the President’s budget was based on 
that figure. 


DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSE CUT 


When we were over to the House subcommittee, however, they 
looked at the 300,000 figure and felt that that was rather a small 
number for the size of the organization we had established, and there- 
fore reduced our budget in three places—national headquarters, State 
headquarters, and special boards. It did not reduce the budget as 
to local boards, or as to operation and transportation of registrants. 

Now the reduction, percentagewise, is 22 percent in national head- 
quarters, 17 percent in State headquarters, and 61 percent in the 
special boards. 

Senator SaALToNsTALL. A total of about $1,500,000? 

General Renrrow. It is actually $1,646,000. 


REQUESTS FROM DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


As you know, Mr. Chairman, this organization is set up to handle 
any calls that come from the Department of Defense, regardless of 
their size, and we must keep that administrative organization at some 
level where we are able within 2 months to deliver to the Armed 
Forces any number of men that may be required. 

We are now in the process of inducting 37,400 more men so far in 
this fiscal year than were anticipated when this budget was written 
originally. That is broken down in this way: July 1952, 15,000; 
August, 35,000; September, 34,180; October, 44,600; November, 
33,700; or a total of 162,400, or 37,400 more in this fiscal year 1952 
than had been anticipated at the time the budget was prepared. So 
at that time if the President felt that our staff was the size it should 
be to meet the requirement of that time, how much more important 
it is now to keep this staff as it is, in order to meet the obligations we 
have to meet in the future. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


At that time there was not on the statute books the provision having 
to do with conscientious objectors. There is nothing in this appro- 
priation, moneywise, for conscientious objectors, and how to handle 
them under the new law. The new law has changed the process of 
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handling them. It is necessary with this limited staff we have now in 
State and national headquarters, to work out the details of that and 
take care of it in fiscal 1952, which we have not as vet budgeted 1 
cent for. , 

Senator Corpon. What is the difference in handling conscientious 
objectors? 

General Renrrow. It is a new process. Under the old law a con- 
scientious objector, when he was proved to be a conscientious ob- 
jector, was just deferred. Now he is to be placed in work of import- 
ance to national health, safety or interest, and that is by local boards, 
under the supervision of State headquarters, which means we have to 
place between 8,000 and 9,000 now known conscientious objectors in 
some type of work in the national health, safety, or interest. 

Senator Corpon. What kind of salaries do they draw when they 
are placed in that kind of work? . 

General Renrrow. Senator, as far as we can see now, they draw 
the pay of the job which they hold at the time of their assignment. 
There is no other provision. In fact, the House made a statement in 
the legislative history that prevented any other action from being 
taken when they said they could not be placed in camps. 

Senator SaLTonstaLut. The theory—and Senator Knowland will 
back me up—of the Armed Services Committee was that we were in 
a cold war, so to speak, we were not actually fighting. Therefore a 
conscientious objector should not be put in camps, and so on, but 
should be left at home as long as he was doing work that was of a 
character that would help the war effort. 

General Renrrow. But when the bill was finally written, it said 
the local board shall assign him to work. 

Senator SarronstauLu. Then he shall be assigned the job that will 
be productive. 

General Renrrow. That is right. And he is to be paid at the 
rate of pay of the job that he is doing. 

Senator SatronstTauL. As long as he stays at that job he is left 
alone, provided he is proved to be a conscientious objector? 

General Renrrow. That is correct. 

Senator SaLtTonsTALL. That would be a classified defense job? 

General Renrrow. No, sir. As it is now planned, it would be in 
a Federal or State agency or nonprofit organization. 


PERSONNEL 


Chairman McKe.iar. How many people have you in your organi- 
zation? 

General Renrrow. In the national headquarters, we have 85 offi- 
cers, including the officers that are in the field force, and we are 
required to keep a field force in the 13 regions established by the 
Department of Labor, to handle manpower in those 13 regions. That 
included 26 of these officers that are in this field force. We have a 
total of 85 officers, a total over-all of 319 in national headquarters, 
including the field force. 

Chairman McKetuar. Those are officers? 

General Renrrow. Officers and civilians. 

Chairman McKetiar. How many do you have in the entire 
organization? 
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General Renrrow. In the entire organization we have, local 
boards and all, 7,298 full-time employees, local board clerks, appeal 
boards. We have 50,000 nonpaid people in Selective-Service. 


INDUCTION RATE 


Chairman McKe.uar. Suppose they call on you tomorrow for 
troops, how many can you give them? 

Genera] Renrrow. Mr. Chairman, we can deliver any number 
with the administrative organization we have now. We can deliver 
any reasonable number up to 400,000 or 500,000 a year. 

Chairman McKeruiar. How many do you have on your rolls 
right now? 

General Renrrow. We have 12,500,000 registrants, sir. 

Chairman McKettar. Are all those registe ered going in the Army? 

General Renrrow. No, sir. Many of those are veterans. Many 
of them are married with children. Many of them are being deferred 
because of agriculture or industry. Our rejection rate at the present 
time, Mr. Chairman, is running approximately 53 percent. 

Chairman McKer.iar. How many do you have all told that you 
can turn over to the Army tomorrow if we got in trouble? 

General Renrrow. Those deferred and otherwise, we probably 
have in the pool, those deferred who might be acceptable, 2 2% million. 
That includes those who are deferred for one reason or another and 
those that are examined and available and that have been classified 
but not examined and those that are unclassified. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That does not include your Reserves? 

General Renrrow. No, sir. We don’t have anything to do with 
that. 

Senator SatronsTauu. I think you ought to tell that to the chair- 
man. 

General Renrrow. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, that does not include 
the Reserves. 

Senator Haypen. Of this number, 12% million, do you have any 
above the age of 26? 

General Renrrow. Some may be above because they have gone 
over. Those are the ones that have registered with us. Some have 
gone over the 26 years old and you have to take them out. 

Senator Haypen. And of course you have the others coming in. 

General Renrrow. That is right. 

Chairman McKe tuar. In other words, we would have to organize 
our Army just the same except that we would want it by law. 

General Renrrow. One by law and one by regulation, yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. All right. Go ahead. 


SPECIAL BOARDS 


General Renrrow. In the case of special boards, Mr. Chairman, 
we have two items in this category. One is the Presidential Appeal 
Board. And the other is the Advisory Board having to do with the 
professional field. Both of these are statutory boards established by 
the Congress: Both of them are within Selective Service but not under 
Selective Service. Both of them have been designated to us for 
budgetary purposes, but not for supervision. The Presidential Appeal 
Board is directly under the President. 
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Chairman McKe.iuiar. How many is that composed of? 

General Renrrow. There are three members of the board, sir, and 
they have employees under them that handle the paper w ork of the 
appeal board. They are dreadfully behind now. As you might know, 
the appeals are coming in in great numbers. This cut in appropriation 
to them will be a tremendous handicap to them and will delay the 
classification of many men that ought to be classified and their status 
determined. 

On the Medical Advisory Board, that was established by the Con- 
gress both in Public Law 779 and in our bill in the last act. This 
Board of Medical Advisers have three jobs. They are also advisers 
to the Office of Defense Mobilization on all medical problems. They 
are also advisers to the Department of Defense on all problems having 
to do with Reserves. Their function is to advise these agencies 
regarding professional men in the communities and whether or not 
they may be available or whether they are essential to the community 
before they are either withdrawn as reservists or withdrawn by Selec- 
tive Service. It is a ver vy important function. However, it is an 
advisory function. ‘That is necessary to be broken down by States. 
Those States must have some organization. It is a voluntary group. 
The men who work on the committees do not receive any pay. The 
only pay involved here are the employees who handle the paper work 
in the States. 

Chairman McKetiar. How many are on that board? 

General Renrrow. On the Dr. Rust committee there are seven 
But they have in every State a committee chairman and on those com- 
mittees they have indeterminate numbers. I am not acquainted with 
the totals on each State committee because they change from time to 
time. But each of the 48 States have such a committee and the dis- 
trict of Columbia. They function in the State. Some States have 
broken them down into counties and they have a county committee 
in large areas where they have large cities, as in Massachusetts, in 
Boston, and St. Louis, and Kansas City, and Indianapolis and other 
large areas. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR SPECIAL BOARDS 


Senator Haypen. How much money was budgeted? 

General Renrrow. Here the President’s budget for these two 
boards was $429,000. The House reduced that by $179,000. 

Senator Haypen. How much for each? The Appeal Board was 
how much? 

General Renrrow. The Appeal Board was $60,000 and the Medi- 
cal Board was $235,000, which is for personnel only. Then they have 
travel in there in addition. As I say, these two boards are not under 
our jurisdiction. But they are given to us by the President. The 
Presidential Appeal Board is directly under the President. The 
Advisory Board is under the President. But he delegated to us by 
Executive order the obligation of putting into our budget, money for 
these two boards. 

RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator Sa:ronstaLL. How much are you going to ask to put 
back, first of the $228,000 in the national, second of the $1,139,000 in 
the State administrations, and third, of ‘the $179,000 in the special 
boards. How much are you asking to put back? 
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General RenFrow. All of it. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. All of it. 

General Renrrow. Yes, sir. That budget was established, as | 
said, when the Department of Defense indicated they were only 
going to need 300,000 from our office. They now by their own ad- 
mission need well over 600,000 and our actual calls looks like it will 
be more like 800,000 than 300,000 in fiseal 1952. 


STAFF REQUIREMENTS 


Our administrative staff was geared to handle the 300,000 originally 
estimated. If that administrative staff is reduced as will be necessary 
by this drastic reduction and our load goes up, as is indicated by all 
the calls we have already received—this morning’s paper said that 
the Department of Defense indicated they were going to call through 
Selective Service men for the Air Force and Nav Vv which up to now 
they have not done—that would be an entirely different figure 
than we anticipated under this. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So you feel with your original staff as 
contemplated by you, you can do double the work? 

General Renfrow. Easily. 

Senator SaLronstaLL. But if the staff is cut down in all these 
three particulars, you cannot do the work? 

General Renrrow. That is right. We cannot get the job done. 

Senator CorpDon. If you can do twice as much “with the staff you 
have, why can’t you do half as much with what you have now? 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


General Renrrow. Because the administrative staff is not geared 
that way for inductions. You can do that with the staff at the local 
board. But the staff at State and National headquarters is not 
geared in that way. You cannot gear it to the totals. You can set 
it that way originally, but you cannot gear it up and down and lose 
your experienced people, as we will have to do with a reduction of 
$1,139,000; we will have to cut many of the top experienced people 
out of the State headquarters. 

If you discharge them and send them home you lose them and 
you will never get them back because they are experienced people, 
they are in the service, the »y have come on duty. Once you sever 
them from military duty and send them home you will not get them 
back on military duty. The Selective Service System is a specialized 
manpower procurement business. These men have made a study of 
this, they are trained in this. I don’t think Selective Service can 
ever be accused of having been overstaffed with personnel. If we 
have overstaffing in any place we have never found it. 

Senator Corpon. Have you kept the State headquarters at the 
same size it is now ever since the close of World War II? 

General Kenrrow. No, sir. It has increased since we had to 
produce men. 

Senator Corpon. Doesn’t that indicate if you had to let men go 
you can get them back? 

General Renrrow. No, sir. They were earmarked and trained. 
Once you turn them loose and let them go back and they get other 
jobs in civilian life, they will not come back to you. 
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Senator Corpon. Not those, but others will. 

General Renrrow. But we are in the process of delivering men now. 
If the Department of Defense says to you today, as they did in the 
month of August, we need 7,000 men for the Marines this month, 
what can we do? We have to deliver as many men as we can right 
then. If we don’t deliver the men to the Armed Forces then the 
men are not brought home from the front where they are or they are 
not released from the service at the time. There have been two ex- 
tensions now of enlistments simply because there were not replace- 
ments ready to come in. One by Executive order and one by the 
statute, simply because the men were not ready to go in and take 
other men’s places. 


EFFECT OF INDUCTION RATE ON STAFFING 


Senator HaypEeN. Do | understand that this machine you set up 
is geared so that you can call in 300,000 men, 400,000 men, 500,000 
men 

General Renrrow. It is geared to call in; that is right. 

Senetor Corpon. A flexible number. 

General Renrrow. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. But if you keep the machine intact and you only 
call 100,000 men or 50,000 men, of course you would be overstaffed. 

General Renrrow. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. But if you had to suddenly expand you have the 
machinery to do it? 

General Renrrow. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. The only question that is clear is what can you 
reasonably expect will be the maximum need for fiscal year 1952 and 
that is all there is to it. If it is less than you are geared to, you can 
ungear that to that extent. 

General Renrrow. The facts are, and cannot be denied, that you 
have to deliver by the end of 1953 to the Armed Forces 1,900,000 
men. Because 1,900,000 men are those whose 2-year enlistments will 
terminate and are terminating now. In the month of August in the 
State of Pennsylvania there were twice the number of men in the 
State of Pennsylvania released from service than were inducted or 
enlisted 

Senator Corpon. How many did you deliver after Korea and up 
to the end of the current fiscal year? 

General Renrrow. Approximately 760,000 since Korea through 
Selective Service. We have delivered in the last fiscal year 605,000, 
and we have delivered, or on order, since the first of July, 162,000. 

I was in the Department of Defense at that time. I was not in 
Selective Service. ‘ 

BUDGET REDUCTION 


Senator SaLronsTALu. Actually, you are asking for $300,000 less 
than you had last fiscal year. 

General Renrrow. That is right. We have always, as everyone 
on this committee and every other appropriations committee knows, 
we have always kept our budget down to the irreducible minimum. 
The difficulty in this bill is that we cannot transfer funds by the 
language of the law itself. By the way, we are in this supplemental 
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pill,"but this is our 1952 appropriation and the reason we are in a 
supplemental bill is not because we wanted to be but because the 
law was not passed until June 19, 1951, and could not be put in the 
regular appropriation bill. 

Chairman McKe .uar. Did you go before the other committee? 

General Renrrow. Yes, sir; we were before the House committee. 
I was not; I was in Mexico. 

Chairman McKetuar. I am talking about your organization. 

General Renrrow. Yes; it was. 

Chairman McKer.uiar. And it made its necessities known before 
that committee and came before this committee? 

General Renrrow. Not this committee. This is our first appear- 
ance. 

Senator Corpon. Were you before the House committee on the 
general appropriation? 

General Renrrow. At that time, ves, sir; we were there on the 
general appropriation with a figure of 300,000 for them as the maxi- 
mum number the Armed Forces would call. 

Senator Corpon. Then you have been before the House in connec- 
tion with this bill. ° 

General Renrrow. I am talking about this bill. 

Senator Corpon. You have been before the House once and that 
is on this bill? 

General Renrrow. That is right. At that time when we went 
before the House we went before the House and on a 300,000 delivery 
for fiscal 1952, which the House felt, as apparently you feel by your 
reasoning, if we have only 300,000 now we ought to cut our adminis- 
trative staff in State and National headquarters. But since that 
time the Department of Defense have changed their picture and now 
have increased it over 600,000, and it is mounting every day. 

Senator Corpon. I want to be careful about my decision because 
under those circumstances I would have to double the House appro- 
priation and I don’t intend to do that. 

General Renrrow. No; we don’t want that. 

Senator Corpon. I understand you. 

General Renrrow. We want only to have the amount we felt at 
the time was necessary for the number we said. We didn’t agree 
with the Department of Defense before the House committee. We 
said we didn’t believe the 300,000 figure was adequate because we 
knew, our statistics showed us how many people went in, the dates 
they went in, and we know the termination date. We said we don’t 
believe the 300,000 figure at all, we believe it is nearer 800,000, which 
is now proven; we were right and they were wrong. 


DUPLICATION OF DRAFT AND RECRUITING PROGRAMS 


Senator Maysank. What did the Department of Defense do about 
all the recruiting offices they have in every town in America duplicating 
selective service when you have to do it? 

General Renrrow. I would like to see that stopped. 

Senator Maysank. I know that everything is going to Selective 
Service, but they still have the fancy-dressed sergeants, brave men 
they are and have good war records, running recruiting campaigns 
with automobiles running up and down the street and making speeches. 
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I don’t know that they are recruiting many people; I believe you have 
been having to deliver the men. 

General Renrrow. That is right. 

Senator Maynank. And still a tremendous expense goes to the 
Department of Defense who said they were not going to have to do it. 

General Renrrow. That is right. 

Senator Maysank. They are sending men all over asking them to 
join the services. 

Senator O’Manonery. Mr. Chairman, it is only fair to say that last 
year when we passed the universal militar y training bill and the exten- 
sion of selective service, Congress wrote into that Tier a specific direc- 
tive to the Department of Defense to carry on and continue an active 
campaign for volunteers. 

Senator Maysank. I am not suggesting that. The Department 
of Defense, according to what the general said and what I heard was 
that they were going to get these people through the campaign and 
would only need 300,000. That was just a few months ago. Now 
they already find out they need 600,000. Therefore, their recruit- 
ment campaign has fallen short of the 300,000 they were going to get. 
I just meant that something ought to be dovetailed together. If 
we give him more money to select these people, then we should ask 
the Department of Defense to look over their figures again on the 
recruiting campaign. If the recruiting campaigns had not gone 
along as they hoped, to save money at the other end. We asked 
them to do it and frankly it was written into the law. That has been 
called to my attention and that is why I asked the general. 


COORDINATION OF DRAFT AND RECRUITING PROGRAMS 


General Renrrow. May I point out, too, in addition to that, this 
has happened: Recruiting service has not been able to get the men. 

Senator Maysank. They told me that, too. The Marine Corps 
said they were not going to need your services. Do they need your 
services? 

General Renrrow. Yes. The entire service agreement at that 
time was that they would not enlist any man who had a preinduction 
physical examination. Now that agreement has been vacated and 
they are now recruiting in that pool of men that we had sent up and 
examined and found acceptable and they are now recruiting from that 
pool those they call recruits into all of the services, and are yet not 
able to get recruits enough to meet their quotas. That is what is 
happening. We objected | to it. We said we had spent the Govern- 
ment’s money to send the man up and have him examined and bring 
him back and get him ready for induction and then have someone 
come in and say he is another volunteer because he wanted to go to 
the Air Force and not the Army. It makes it awfully tough on us 
because we have spent that money and we do not get that man. 

Senator Maysanx. I did not mean to take sides with one or the 
other. All I am saying is that there is a great deal of duplication in 
the past months because of your efforts and the recruiting services of 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. I was only hoping that some- 
thing might be suggested between you and the recruiting services 
of the three branches of the military that we can save some money 
on the one hand if we have to save more money here. 
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General Renrrow. We are making a recommendation to the 
Department of Defense, just as you have pointed out here. 

Senator SaALTonsTaLL. You are asking $1,600,000 more because 
your induction of men has increased from an estimate of 300,000 men 
to approximately 900,000 men. 

General Renrrow. That is right. 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. And you are running $300,000 under what 
the cost was to the Government last year. 

General Renrrow. That is right. 

Senator SarTonstaLu. In other words, $31,800,000, if you get your 
full request. 


REQUESTED AMENDMENT FOR TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


General Renrrow. That is right. But that is because we have 
geared our machine and we have not replaced people that have left 
because we felt that we could get along without them if we could 
without increasing our overhead. We have tried to keep our organi- 
zation with knowledge of manpower procurement. 

There is in the bill some language which, as I pointed out a while ago, 
pron us from changing any moneys from one fund to another. On 
page 13 beginning at line 5 of the bill, it puts an imposition on not 
excee a with the language saying, “Including not exceeding so many 
dollars.”” If that was stricken and the sum $30,154,000 was changed 
to $31,800,000, and all stricken out after that down to the proviso 
in line 10, then we could operate. 

Chairman McKe.tar. In other words, what you wish is for us to 
turn the money over to you and let you spend it the way you wish. 

General Renrrow. No, sir. Our job is to deliver manpower to the 
Armed Forces in order that this Nation may be secure. We are not 
interested in a job. I am a Reserve officer and I am not a bit in- 
terested in a job and not interested in anything except the security of 
this Nation. We know by long experience of 10 years of production 
of manpower to the Armed Forces through the Selective Service 
System that our job is cut out for us. When the Armed Forces call 
for men and we don’t so deliver them as we did not in the month of 
August because of the high rejection rate, we missed about 257. If 
we do that in thousands it will not be long before the defense of this 
Nation will be badly limited and hurt. We must not let that happen. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It is costing you $35.30 per man on the basis 
of your budget. 

General Renrrow. That is right, right now. 

Senator Haypen. What would be the advantage in transferability? 

General Renrrow. In the nontransferability ‘under this language 
we could not come in for a supplemental. If this were stricken, or if 
the Bureau of the Budget permitted us to transfer any moneys and 
we did not have enough to meet the amounts at the end of the year, 
we could ask the Congress for additional moneys. But under this 
language we could not. 

Senator Haypen. That is the only handicap? 

General Renrrow. Yes, sir; that is the handicap we have in this 
bill. 

Chairman McKewiar. That is a handicap in every bill that the 
Congress ever passed. 
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ant 


General Renrrow. This is the first time it has ever been attached 
to us. 

Chairman McKe.uar. | have heen on the committee for a long, 
long time and I have never known of such a provision. 

General Renrrow. I say it has never been attached to us. I have 
never seen it in our appropriation. I was chief legislative officer for 
4) years of Selective Service before I was Deputy Director. 

Chairman McKetuiar. Any further questions? If not, we are 
much obliged to you. 

General Renrrow. Thank you, sir. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Bureau or LAND MANAGEMENT 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM PINCUS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; DEPUE 
FALCK, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION; AND JAMES P. 
BEIRNE, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER 


MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


Chairman McKe.uar. The justification will be inserted in the 
record at this point, 
(The justification referred to is as follows:) 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 
(Budget estimate, $7,850,000 plus supplemental estimate, $2,000,000) 
(House hearings, pt. 2, pp. 1-21) 
(P. 9, line 6) 


Page 9, line 6 after the amount ‘$2,000,000’’ insert the following: “, and the 
limitation under this heading in the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 
1952, on the amount available for personal services is increased by $656,000.” 


HOUSE REPORT 


‘“Management of resources.—A supplemental sum of $2,000,000 has been 
requested and is approved to provide for starting a program for control of Halo- 
geton, & poisonous weed which has infested large portions of the public domain in 
the western States. The relatively rapid spread of the weed and resulting livestock 
losses emphasize the importance of a control program. 

“Tt is understood thet efforts are being made by various organizations in the 
States where there is Halogeton infestation to provide controls on private and 
State land. Although recognizing that the Federal Government has certain 
responsibilities regarding the public domain, the committee wishes to point out 
that while the United States has title to the public domain, the beneficial interests 
in the use of such lands are vested largely in the areas of the several States where 
the public lands are. It is incumbent upon those who actually receive the major 
part of the benefits from the public domain to accept greater responsibility for 
overcoming problems connected with such lands. There is necessarily a limit 
to Federal financing to te.ke care of problems primarily of concern to local interests, 
regardless of the niceties of legal title to the lands involved. 

“The committee expects tangible assistance for the Halogeton-control program 
on the public domain to be forthcoming from those who receive the benefits from 
these lands, and intends to reserve judgment on any question of providing addi- 
tional funds for that purpose until satisfactory progress in that direction is 
observed.”’ 

JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment adds necessary language to provide for personal services @s 
included in the budget estimate and approved by the House. The amendment 
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is required because the regular 1952 Appropriation Act includes a limitation on 
the amount available for personal services and language amending the limitation 
apparently was overlooked. 


HALOGETON CONTROL PROGRAM 
AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Chairman McKetiar. Mr. Pincus, will you proceed, please. 

Mr. Pincus. Mr. Chairman, we are here in connection with the 
request for a supplemental appropriation of $2 million to inaugurate 
a Halogeton control program. That is a poisonous weed that has 
invaded the western range almost exclusively at present on land 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management. That is a 
poisonous weed, Senator. The weed first came into this country or 
was noticed in this country, I believe 15 years ago in Nevada. In the 
last few years it has begun to spread like wildfire. 

Chairman McKettar. Where is it spreading? 

Mr. Pincus. The principal sources of location of infestation at 
present are in Nevada, Idaho and Utah. But it is found in other 
western States. 

Senator O’Manonery. Mr. Chairman, may I say for the record that 
I am in receipt of a letter from the head of the department of agri- 
culture in the State of Wyoming saying that in-his opimion no ap- 
propriation should be allowed for this item. His reason is that so far 
as the records of the State of Wyoming Department of Agriculture are 
concerned, there have been no instances of the death of livestock from 
this weed. So I was interested when you listed the names of the 
States that you did not include the State of Wyoming. I should like 
to file this letter for the record. I do not happen to have it with me. 

Chairman McKetrar. Without objection it will be done. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

THe State or Wyromine, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Cheyenne, August 22, 1941. 
Hon. Josern C. O’Manonry, 
Senate of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Reference is made to pending legislation for the purpose of eradi- 
cation of the halogeton weed in four Western States with particular reference to 
Wyoming. For your information this department is opposed to an appropriation 
for eradication purposes. We believe that this project has been exaggerated and 
overemphasized by the sponsors of the bill. 

For your added information, Dr. O. A. Beath, research chemist, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo., also concurs in the above recommendation, as well 
as the following: 

Any plant that is so limited in its poisonous nature as halogeton and in addition 
since our files fail to show a single loss of stock in all the years that it has been 
known to occur in Wyoming, leads me to believe that considerable false propa- 
ganda has been done by press releases and other sources. Mr. Erickson, of Tdaho, 
is in agreement with me on this score. The old poisonous plant hazards are still 
here but are overlooked waiting for the total destruction of stock industry from 
the halogeton. I wish everyone interested in the problem would read the 1948 
annual report of the Nevada station where repeated efforts were made to graze 
hungry sheep on the halogeton at a time when it was matured and most apt to 
be eaten. ‘lhe test sheep would not eat enough to be poisoned. 

This department recommends further study and research on halogeton relative 
to its economic relationship to Wyoming agriculture. 

Very truly yours, 


Witiram L, CHAPMAN, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
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STATES WITH LIVESTOCK LOSSES 


Mr. Pincus. There have been serious livestock losses in the States 
I mentioned from this weed. 

Chairman McKe iar. Do you know anything about it yourself? 

Mr. Pincus. Yes. : 

Chairman McKe.uar. Have you ever seen it grow? 

Mr. Pincus. Yes, sir. I saw it last summer. I was out in Idaho. 
Up there in that area, for the last 2 years the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment has had a cooperative research and reseeding project with the 
University of Idaho in which feasible measures for containing this 
weed have been demonstrated principally through reseeding. In 
other words, this weed is not a good competitive weed with the more 
desirable range grasses. It can easily be crowded out. Of course, 
in addition to that, if the livestock has the more desirable range grasses 
to eat, they will not take this Halogeton. I think at present it is a 
problem of trying to control this weed and keep the thing within 
manageable proportions. Of course, over the long run I think the 
program is headed in the direction of containing it and seeing if we 
can find a way of living with it. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much have we spent on that project so far? 

Mr. Pincus. I don’t have those figures. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. Have we been spending every year? 

Mr. Pincus. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have not spent anything as yet? 

Mr. Pincus. Only incidentally in our reseeding program. 

Chairman McKe.iar. How much incidental? You can spend 
money incidentally as well as unincidentally. 

Mr. Pincus. We have never had an appropriation for this. 

Chairman McKetiar. Did you spend any other appropriation 
for it? 

Mr. Pincus. We had some money for reseeding which might have 
benefited this program incidentally. 

I believe the way it is operated is that we have invited the univer- 
sities: of Idaho and other States and they have used part of our range. 
They have had their graduate students working out there, princi- 
pally in the summertime. They have been during this time furnishing 
the people and conducting these experiments on Federal public land. 
I believe that is the way it worked out. 


NO REQUEST IN REGULAR BUDGET 


Senator E.tenper. Did you ask for any money in the regular 
appropriation? 

Mr. Pincus. No, sir; not for this purpose. 

Senator ELLenper. Why not? Was it not then prevalent as it is 
now? 

Mr. Pincus. Yes, it was. 

Senator ELtenpER. Why did you not ask for that in the regular 
appropriation? 

Mr. Faucx. I can answer that, sir. The situation only became 
acute to the point where it seemed proper to ask for an appropriation 
after the original requests for 1952 were submitted last fall. 

Chairman McKetiar. Have you got any letters about it at all 
in your files? 
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Mr. Pincus. Do we have any letters in our files complaining 
directly tous? I believe as far as I know various people and Members 
of Congress have received communications. 

Chairman McKetiar. Members of Congress, too. They are pretty 
good men. 

Mr. Fauck. For 2 years we have had requests if we could not 
begin some kind of a program. It had not become quite so prominent. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. May I ask two questions and as one who 
knows nothing about this? 

Chairman McKe tar. Indeed so. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator SALTONSTALL. | see the House committee has approved 
for the Indian lands but disapproved it for the other lands. Then we 
listen to Senator O’ Mahoney from Wyoming. If his man in Wyoming 
is right, why should there be any appropriation for Indian lands? 
That is my first question. 

My second question is, Are there not other funds of a general nature 
in your Department of Interior that you could make an experiment 
for controlling this without having a specific appropriation? 

Mr. Pincus. In answer to your first question, I believe the House 
committee has appropriated the $2 million which we requested to 
inaugurate this fund. 

Mr. Faucx. This item has been approved by the House. 


LANGUAGE AMENDMENT 


Mr. Pincus. The only request we are making here is for an increase 
in the personal services limitation which was placed on us in the 
regular appropriation bill. You see, without this increase to go with 
the $2 million, we can’t begin to expend that money efficiently. That 
is the reason we are appearing here. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Excuse me, I am in error.. I thought you 
were asking for the $2 million. 

Mr. Pincus. | am sorry there was a misunderstanding. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is my fault. 

Chairman McKeuiar. You had not asked for that before this 
present bill? 

Mr. Pincus. No, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. By the way, when was this bill gotten up? 
Somebody must have acted pretty rapidly. We have just passed the 
bill for various appropriations before we even adjourned. 

Mr. Pincus. I believe this request for funds was sent to the Budget 
Bureau 

Senator O’Mauonry. There is really a request to be released from 
the personal service limitation which is contained in the regular bill. 

Mr. Pincus. Exactly, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is all you are asking? 

Mr. Pixcus. That is all we are asking. 

Chairman McKe var. That is the same thing. That means you 
could spend the $2 million where you could not spend it now. That is 
appropriating money. That is just an easy way of appropriating it 
I think that is very unnecessary. 
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Senator Ecron. Mr. Chairman, may I state a few words? 
Senator McKe.uar. Yes. 


HEARINGS ON AUTHORIZATION 


Senator Ecron. I happen to be one of those who attended several 
meetings on this halogeton weed in the beginning. Western Senators 
and Western Congressmen were there. The information that was 
brought to us bore out the fact that this poisonous weed was attacking 
the range lands in Nevada, Idaho, and Utah, and it was causing a 
tremendous death toll in livestock, especially in those areas where the 
rainfall was below normal. Various members from the Agriculture 
Department were there to explain the effects of it. The representations 
made to these groups that met were that we had to get busy on it or 
it may get over into Wyoming and Montana and in all the range lands 
throughout the whole West. Incidentally, I believe it has been found 
down in California, also. 

Mr. Pincus. Oh, ves. 

Senator Ecron. It came before the Interior Committee of which the 
Senator from Wyoming is chairman and we approved the authoriza- 
tion. Inasmuch as the House has seen fit to make an appropriation 
for this very important work, I for one can readily understand how it 
is going to be impossible to carry on an eradication program throughout 
the range area of those Northwest States unless they are permitted to 
have adequate personnel to do so. 

Now, then, the question is how many they need and why the limita- 
tion that is placed on the appropriation now would not permit them 
to have sufficient personnel to do the job. 1 think the witness could 
make that point clear to this committee. 

Chairman McKetiar. You have had a meeting of your delegations 
out there? 

Senator Ecron. Yes. I believe Senator McCarran and Senator 
Malone were very much interested in it, and also the Senators from 
Utah and Idaho. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUIRED 


Senator O’Manoney. The bill was urged in the Interior Committee 
by Senator Malone and others representing that area. My comment 
about what the head of the department of agriculture in my own State 
reported to me was in order that his statement might be in the record. 
I think Senator Ecton has raised the point which you on the committee 
ought to develop; namely, why you need as much as $656,000 in the 
Bureau at large for this amount and $46,980 for the Indian lands for 
the purpose of hiring additional personnel. It is a question of number 
of persons and the salaries to be paid. 

Mr. Pincus. Shall I address myself to that question? 

Senator O’Manoney. I| think it would be well, if you would, sir. 

Mr. Pincus. 1 cannot speak for the Indian Bureau. I believe 
they have some representatives here. I think some of what I have 
to say apart from the details which I will ask our people to furnish 
will apply to them, too. That is, the limitation that has been placed 
upon our appropriation in the regular Interior appropriation bill 
allows us to carry on, on a minimum basis, all the necessary functions 
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that we are carrying on from year to year—such as, for example, the 
administration of the grazing districts, the mining laws, and the other 
things that are under our jurisdiction. If this limitation is not lifted, 
we just will not have the personnel to carry on the Halogeton program 
which is something that needs to be attacked on an emergency basis 
immediately. ” 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the members of the committee are 
aware that our administrative staff in the field in the grazing districts 
is spread pretty thinly right now. We have grazing districts of several! 
million acres with two or three men trying to carry on the range man- 
agement functions over areas almost as large as half a western State. 
It is just not going to be feasible for them to undertake the adminis- 
tration of a program of this type. 

In addition, of course, a large part of the personal services that are 
involved in this request that we are making are for temporary em- 
ployees for the actual plowing up, drilling, seeding, and that type of 
thing, which we just could not do, even if we took all the employees 
of the Bureau of Land Management out of the grazing districts. | 
don’t think we could send them out there and put them to work on 
the plows and so forth that are necessary to really get this program in 
operation. 


COMMUNICATIONS IN REFERENCE TO HALOGETON WEED 


Chairman McKettar. It seems to me the business way to back 
up what Senator Ecton has said would be to provide the letters you 
have received. 

Mr. Pincus. Mr. Chairman, I would appreciate it if we had per- 
mission to supply that for the record. 

Chairman McKetuar. I wish you would do that. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 

Aprit 4, 1951. 
Hon. Oscar CHAPMAN, 


Secretary of the Interior, Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: As chairman of the conference of western Senators, 
I will appreciate your advising me as to what specific steps the Department of 
the Interior has taken to press forward on a proposed program for the control 
and eradication of halogeton. 

You will remember that this matter was the subject of a meeting of the con- 
ference of western Senators held on February 27. 

I am planning another meeting of the conference in the near future, and will 
want to give them a progress report at that time. Iam very hopeful that y ur 
Department, if they have not already done so, will submit a supplemental budget 
request to the Bureau of the Budget as quickly as possible. 

he Legislature of the State of Nevada has passed Senate bill 38, implementing 
exi:ting organizations for the control of halogeton. The act also appropriated 
$20,000 to be available to the State department of agriculture for purposes set 
forth in the act. 

I have also been advised that the Department of the Army has allotted to the 
Sierra Ordnance Depot, at Herlong, Calif., a sum of $22,000 to eradicate the 
infested areas within this Army reservation. This depot is located approximately 
60 miles north of Reno, and the lands contained within its boundaries are used 
for grazing purpéses by both California and Nevada stockmen. 

The Nevada State Legislature has also passed Senate Joint Resolution 6, 
memorializing Congress to appropriate sufficient funds to combat halogeton in 
the Western States. 

I am convinced that time is of the essence in this matter, if work is to go for- 
ward in the fall of this year so that its effects may be felt in the spring of 1952, 
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I respectfully request that you do everything possible to expedite this matter 
and advise me in the premises. 
I extend my kindest personal regards and all best wishes to you. 
Sincerely, 
Par McCarran, 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
January 30, 1950. 
Mr. Marion CLAWSON, 
Director, Bureau of Land Management, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Crawson: The control of halogeton and other poisonous and trouble- 
some range weeds on Federal land has become a real concern to the stockmen of 
Idaho, especially in the counties of Cassia, Minidoka, and Oneida with respect to 
halogeton. In less than 5 years this weed has spread from a few acres to over 
80,000 acres. 

This problem has reached such proportions that it is no longer possible to com- 
bat it by either State, county, or private funds. 

The Division of Range Management is cognizant of the condition that prevails 
and I am advised that studies and experimentations to eradicate this weed have 
been made by the field service. It will be appreciated if you will furnish me witha 
report as to what has been done and as to the future plans. Kindly advise 
whether or not emergency funds could be made available for a large-scale eradica- 
tion and, if not, what amount would be necessary for a special appropriation. 

From the information I have at hand it appears that immediate action is very 
necessary as the further spread of halogeton on the range lands in Idaho is a serious 
threat to the livestock industry in the arid sections of the State. Reports dis- 
close that up to 2,000 head of sheep and numerous head of cattle have been killed 
by this weed in one area of the public domain. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry C. DworsHak, 


SraTe or Ipano, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Boise, February 8, 1950. 
Hon. Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuHaApMAN: Since there exists so much interest in the menace of 
the weed infestation, halogeton, chiefly in the Federal lands of southern Idaho, 
may I call your attention to the necessity of action to curb its further spread if 
at all possible. 

The economic potentialities of this infestation are tremendous, as may be 
realized when one of our sheepmen near Almo lost an entire band of 1 ,300 in a 
matter of days after moving into the area. Utah and Nevada are also plagued 
with the same thing. 

May we respectfully urge your interest and assistance in meeting this problem 
to prevent spread and to eradicate known areas? Further research as to effective 
means of meeting the situation is also needed. Anything you may be able to do 
in this connection will be greatly appreciated. 

Very sincerely, 
C. A. Ropins, Governor. 





Senate Jornr Memoriat No. 1 By AGRICULTURE AND LivestocK COMMITTEE 


“A Senate joint memorial to the honorable Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, 
urging the Congress to establish a Federal weed fund for the eradication and con- 
trol of halogeton. 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
State of Idaho, in legislative session duly and regularly assembled, respectfully 
represent, that: 

‘Whereas approximately 67 percent of the land of the State of Idaho is federally 
owned and managed; and 
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‘“‘Whereas large areas of these lands are either now infested or threatened by 
infestation with noxious and poisonous weeds of great economic importance and 
consequence both to agricultural productions and livestock enterprises; and 

‘““Whereas one of these weeds, to wit, halogeton, has rapidly spread so far as to 
create an emergency: and 

‘“Whereas, unless immediate steps are taken toward eradication of this weed, the 
livestock industry of Idaho is threatened with utter ruin and destruction; and 

‘Whereas the State of Idaho has adequate personnel and facilities available to 
carry out a program of halogeton control on Federal lands in Idaho but lack the 
necessary funds to do so, and 

“‘Whereas the present control programs of the State of Idaho, the counties, and 
private owners on their lands are not fully effectual unless and until the lands of 
the Federal Government are similarly treated: Now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of Idaho (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That a Federal weed fund of $500,000 be established, to be appro- 
priated specifically for halogeton control and eradication in Idaho so that the 
Federal Government will be able to meet the costs of control on its lands; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That inasmuch as present control funds are vested in the Idaho 
Department of Agriculture, it would facilitate the entire program if the said 
Federal weed fund be placed at the disposal of the commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the State of Idaho; and be it further 

‘Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Idaho is hereby ordered 
to send copies of this memorial toall Members of the Idaho delegation in Congress,” 
was introduced, read the first time at length, and referred to the agriculture and 
livestock committee. 


RESOLUTION PassED BY THE Boarp or Disrrict ApvisERs, FEBRUARY 9, 1950 


Hon. Marion CLAWSON, 
Director, Bureau of Land Management, 
Washington, D. C. 


The board of district advisers of Idaho district No. 2 requests action for the 
appropriation of funds for contro: of the spread of the poisonous plant halogeton 
and for the rehabilitation of infested areas. 

Halogeton has caused very serious losses in livestock in the district during the 
past 5 vears. In addition to the loss of the value of several thousand head of 
sheep and cattle, a serious loss occurs in the value of range land that can no 
longer be used by livestock. 

Halogeton spreads rapidly and threatens invasion of all of southern Idaho, 
along with range lands in neighboring States. At the present time approximately 
90,000 acres of Federal range have become infested in this district. These lands 
are no longer available for range use, and livestock losses are-increasing in serious 
proportions. 

it is felt by this board that this problem has become an emergency, and that 
congressional action be taken to make funds available for reseeding, experimental 
study, and other means of controlling the spread of halogeton and rehabilitating 
infested areas. 

Dan J. CAVANAGH, 
Chairman, Twin Falls, Idaho. 
A. D. Prerce, 
Vice Chairman, Malta, Idaho. 


Marcu 5, 1951. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My Dear Mr. Presipent: A matter which is of considerable importance and 
which is causing much concern is the presence of the very poisonous weed, 
halogeton, in Montana. Thus far, as far as is known, the presence of this plant 
in this State is restricted to a small area in south central Montana in the southern 
part of Carbon County. The presence of this plant was discussed at the Montana 
wool growers meeting in Billings the last week in November, and at the State 
advisory board meeting for Montana on February 12 of this vear the subject came 
up for considerable discussion. 

This plant has made its entrance into the State on the winter sheep ranges 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management. Because of the fact 
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that halogeton is extremely poisonous in the late fall and winter when these 
ranges are used, the presence of this plant is hazardous to the livestock business. 
The stockmen of the State and State officials who work on noxious and poisonous 
weeds are very much concerned; and since the greatest infestations are on Govern- 
ment land, we feel that the Government should take the lead in the control of this 
pest. Naturally, the State is not in a position to undertake this work on Federal 
land. 

At our meeting of the Montana State advisory board at Billings, Mont., on 
February 12, the board passed a resolution requesting the Director of the Bureau 
of Land Management to seek additional appropriations to control this menace. 
I wish you would see what you could do for us in the way of an appropriation to 
the Bureau of Land Management, earmarked for weed control, so that they may 
take the lead in exterminating and controlling halogeton. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK O'CONNELL, Chairman, 
Montana State Advisory Board. 


At a regular meeting of the District advisory board of Ely grazing district No. 4, 
Bureau of Land Management Office, Ely, Nev., on March 5 and 6, 1951, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted by the said board: 


“RESOLUTION 


“That whereas, the advisory board of Ely grazing district No. 4, Ely, Nev., 
recognizes the eminent danger of the poisonous wood halogeton which is threaten- 
ing the livestock industry dependent on the publie ranges; 

“And whereas, the growth of halogeton has been so rapid in the past 3 years 
it is beyond the financial ability of the stockmen to effectively control its spread; 

‘“‘And whereas, livestock losses are increasing because of this weed which 
threatens to seriously interfere with meat production at this critical time; 

“And whereas, experiments have proven that it can be controlled with sprays 
and by timely cultivation followed by reseeding with range grasses; be it 

“Resolved, that since the spread of this weed is largely confined to public lands, 
we respectfully urge you to sponsor legislation to provide adequate Federal funds to 
appropriate Federal land agencies for immediate use in its control and eradication.” 

‘The undersigned hereby certifies that the foregoing resolution was duly adopted 
at a regular meeting of the district sdvisory board of Ely grazing district No. 4, 
Ely, Nev., on the 6th day of March 1951; that a quorum of said board was present 
and that said resolution was unanimously adopted by a vote of the members 
present. 

DANIFL B. CLARK, 
Chairman of said board. 


PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Chairman McKe.uuar. Senator Ecton is not dependent on what he 
was told by other people, but 

Senator Ecron. Mr. Chairman, I think the committee ought to 
have an estimate of the number of personnel that they want to use 
in this eradication work. 

Chairman McKe iar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pincus. May we supply that right now for the record? 

Chairman McKe .uar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Berrne. We propose to have 66 permanent-type employees, 
all but 2 in the field. They include five range conservationists of 
Grade 11, one in each region. The next is 25 Grade 9, or approxi- 
mately 1 in each of the districts affected. The rest, 34, are clerical 
help required to purchase the necessary supplies and equipment, to 
pay the temporary help and the regular help, to process the personnel 
papers, and to take care of the accounting. Of the total amount of 
$656,000 requested, $409,800 was for temporary help. ‘Those would 
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be casual laborers mostly paid on an hourly basis. They would be 
paid only when they worked. The balance of $246,200 was to pay 
the permanent staff. 

Chairman McKe tar. All right, sir. Anything further? Senator 
Ecton, do you have anything further you would like to say about it? 


REMOVAL OF PERSONNEL RESTRICTIONS 


Senator Ecron. I would like to ask why it would be nec essary to 
remove the personnel restrictions on the over-all appropriation bill 
to enable you to operate under this appropriation. 

Mr. Pincus. Senator, the personnel restrictions in our regular 
appropriation bill will just permit us to continue our regular opera- 
tions, that is, servicing the people who are using the public range. The 
other users of the public lands, on a minimum basis. If we were to 
take any of those people out of the range Management area or some of 
our other areas, we would actually be crippling most of these places. 

Senator Haypren. That is not the point. There must be some ruling 
by the C omptroller General that the limitation we placed in the annual 
bill on personnel—— 

Mr. Pincus. I see. 

Senator Haypren. You have been given, if you obtain this appro- 
priation, an additional job to do which will require certain permanent 
personnel and certain temporary personnel. 

Mr. Pincus. Certainly, sir. 

Senator Haypen. You cannot do that inside the ceiling that is 
placed upon all the regular establishments, as I understand you. 

Mr. Pincus. That is right. 

Senator HaypEen. How did that come about? You would ordin- 
arily think that limitation on the appropriation bill would apply to 
that bill, but has the Comptroller General or somebody ruled that a 
limitation on personnel as we fixed it for the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, that they could have so many people—we allowed that many 
after we took off the 10-percent reduction which was proposed—for 
that Bureau. How do you construe that limitation we put on that 
number of people on those duties to also apply on the new duties? 

Mr. Faucx. I think I can explain that. I think the Comptroller 
General said the figure you put in the bill originally is binding on all 
the items in it. That figure was set by the Congress on the regular 
appropriation. This is something new which involves an additional 
$2 million which was not thought about at the time you considered 
the regular bill. In fact, of this amount we have $656,000 for per- 
sonnel, which, if we were held to the original limitation on personal 
services, we would not be able to employ. 

Mr. Pincus. The point the Senator is interested in is that technically 
when this bill is enacted, as a supplemental appropriation it becomes 
a part of the first regular appropriation bill. 

Mr. Fatcx. So it Teally becomes one bill and the initial limitation 
applies to everything in the bill. 


TEN PERCENT REDUCTION AND PERSONNEL EXEMPTION 


Senator Corpon. If this item had been in the regular appropria- 
tion bill, with the item of personal services set out in the present 
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schedule in the budget, would the item for personal services have 
been $656,000? 

Mr. Pincus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. So, if we in our wisdom or lack of wisdom feel 
we should apply the same rate to this appropriation that we applied 
to the general bill, we would reduce $656,000 by 10 percent, or $65,000, 
and your increase would be $656,000 less $65,000. Is that right? 

Mr. Pincus. That in effect is correct. 

Senator Corpon. Except for this: That in the case of Interior 
and other service organizations we exempted from the operation of 
the limitation salaries of the individuals actually in what we termed 
their operations as distinguished from administration. 

Mr. Pincus. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. Does your justification make a distinction between 
the two classes? 

Mr. Pincus. Yes, sir. On page 3, I believe, of the justification, we 
show for general administration, differentiating in the terms you have 
just expressed, $140,000. 

Mr. Faucx. In other words, the $140,000 would come under your 
classification of the nonexcepted positions on the basis that you 
operated in the regular bill. 

Mr. Pincus. That is right. 

Senator Corpvon. What would the balance be? Men actually out 
in the field doing the work. 


TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Faucx. Most of those are laborers that we just pick up and put 
to work on a day-to-day basis. 

Mr. Pincus. $400,000 would involve temporary people actually 
employed when necessary for the actual physical operation of pre- 
paring land and putting in the seed and so on. 

Senator Corvon. I think I understand. 

Chairman McKetiar. All right. Is there anything else? 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have the letter which 
I referred to earlier. I hand it to the reporter and he may put it in 
the record. 

Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, will the Indian Bureau appear on 
the next item, or can we secure the information with respect to the 
administration and actual work operations in the field? I think that 
is all we need. 

Chairman McKetuar. They are appearing right now. 


Bureau or INDIAN AFFAIRS 
RESOURCES MANAGEMENT AND CONSTRUCTION 
STATEMENT OF W. BARTON GREENWOOD, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMA‘TES 


Chairman McKetiar. The justification will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 
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(The justification referred te is as follows: ) 





BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
REsoURCES MANAGEMEN' 
(Budget estimate, $11,400,000 plus supplemental estimate, $300,000) 
(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 1, and pp. 21 and 22) 
(P. 9, line 9) 


Page 9. line 9 after the amount ‘‘$300,000” insert the following: “, and the 
limitation under this head in the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1952, 
on the amount available for personal services is increased by $56,980” 


HOUSE REPORT 


“Resources management. The budget request of $300,000 for control of 
halogeton on Indian lands is approved.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment adds necessary language to permit employment of three 
technicians and necessary day labor which was included in the Budget estimate 
and approved by the House. The amendment is required because the regular 1952 
appropriation act approved after House action on this supplemental item includes 
a limitation on the amount available for personal services that does not provide 
for this program 

CONSTRUCTION 


(Budget estimate $12,000,000 plus supplemental estimate $575,000) 
(P. 9, after line 9) 


Page 9, after line 9 insert the following: 
*“ CONSTRUCTION 


‘For an additional amount for ‘‘Construction’’, $575,000, to remain available 
until expended; and the limitation under this head in the Department of the 
Interior Appropriation Act, 1952, on the amount available for personal services is 
increased by ‘$142,950": Provided, That no obligation shall be ineurred under 
appropriations granted under this head for construction of school fasilities at 
Ponemah, Minnesota, until school district number 45 of the State of Minnesota 
shall have deposited into the Treasury to the credit of this appropriation an amount 
equal to the proceeds of the insurance collected on the destroyed Ponemah schoo] 
plant.” 

HOUSE REPORT 


This item was not considered by the House as it was submitted to the Senate 
(S. Doe. No. 59). 
JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment provides for a supplemental appropriation to replace school 
facilities destroyed by fire together with a special language proviso. 
The amount is distributed to activities as follows: 


| Budget esti- Supplemental 


Activity mate, 1952 | estimate, 1952 
Buildings and utilities $7, 877, 000 $575, 000 
Roads and trails i 1, 500, 000 | 
Irrigation systems 2, 623, 000 


Land acquisition 


Total - 12, 000, 000 575, 000 
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A breakdown of the supplemental estimate by objects of expenditure follows: 


01 Personal services $142, 950 
O8 Supplies and materials 112, 600 
09 Equipment 59, 450 
10 Lands and structures 260, 000 

Total 575, 000 


The language proviso is needed to permit credit to this appropriation of an 
amount equal to the proceeds of the insurance carried by the school distriet on 
the burned Ponemah school. Insurance in the amount of $25,300 was carried in 
accordace with the contract under which the district had use of this building 
‘and the proceeds of the insurance have been considered in development of the 
estimate for the new plant. 

The school facilities destroyed by fire for which replacement funds are requested 
are: 

1. New Mexico, Shiprock (Navajo Agency) school dormitory, $180,000. 
2. New Mexico, Albuquerque, school facilities, $237,000. 
3. Minnesota, Ponemah, school facilities, $158,000. 

Detailed justifications for each project follow: 

New Mexico, Shiprock (Navajo Agency), school dormitory, $180,000.—Elemen- 
tary dormitory No. 1, at Shiprock, N. Mex., under the Navajo Indian Agency, 
was destroyed by fire on May 2, 1951. Three elementary dormitories have 
recently been completed at Shiprock and three of the intermediate type dormi- 
tories are nearing completion. The dormitory destroyed was one of those recently 
completed in January 1950 at a cost of $149,800, including equipment. This 
dormitory was one story except for a playroom on a second floor. Construction 
was of masonry and wood similar to the conventional construction used for resi- 
dences, small apartment houses and one story schools. Knotty pine paneling 
was used extensively for walls instead of the usual plaster in order to use local 
materials produced by the Navajo tribal sawmill. 

Since the fire, a thorough study of all possible fire hazard conditions in the 
completed buildings as well as those under construction and in the planning stage 
has been made and the conclusion reached to install sprinkler systems in accord- 
ance with fire underwriters requirements in all existing and future dormitories. 
Also only limited amounts of pine paneling will be used in future buildings. It 
is believed that the more expensive fireproof construction with concrete beams, 
columns, floors and roof slabs is not justified in a l-story buiiding such as the 
one destroyed. 

It is therefore proposed to replace the elementary dormitory with a similar one 
with some minor modifications. It is estimated that this dormitory can be 
replaced at a cost of $180,000 which amount reflects the current cost of labor and 
supplies. 

It should be pointed out that while the estimate of $180,000 includes $5,900 
for a sprinkler system and $10,000 for demolition and clearing site, a total of 
$15,900 for items that were not in the cost of the original dormitory, these costs 
are estimated to be offset to the extent of $10,700 because of materials that can 
be salvaged and construction equipment, offices sheds, etc., that will be available 
for reuse on this project without additional cost. 


Cost estimate—Construction by force account 


Dormitory building, 11,700 square feet, 143,125 cubie feet at $0.98___ $140, 000 
Utilities: Electricity, water, sewer connections (already installed) 
Walks and grading (already installed) 


Engineering, plans and surveys_ 1, 000 
Foreman of construction. 10 months at $500 5, 000 
Furniture and equipment 10, 000 
Fire sprinkler system. 5, 900 

180 sprinkler heads at $30 per head ... $5, 400 

Sprinkler service and connections 500 
Demolition of burned building and clearing site 10, 000 
Contingencies 8, 100 


Total estimate _ _ - 180, 000 
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New Mexico, Albuquerque, School facilities, $237,000.—On February 27, 1951, 
fire completely destroyed the shop building at Albuquerque Indian School. The 
building destroyed was a two-story brick structure with wooden floors and par- 
titions, built in 1914 and had approximately 16,000 square feet of floor space. It 
was the main vocational instruction unit at the school and housed the carpenter 
shop, electric shop, maintenance shop, general shop, and three academic classrooms 
for the special Navajo program; also office and storage space for shop materials. 
With the loss of this building, the school is deprived of the core of its vocational 
program. 

The Albuquerque Indian School is boarding school located in the outskirts of 
the city of iicomanes, It has an enrollment of approximately 600 students 
requiring institutional care in grades 1 through 12. It is classified as a w@ationa! 
school and is therefore principally designed to train students in one or more of the 
skilled trades so that when they graduate they will be able to find gainful em- 
ployment off the reservations. Those enrolled in the skilled trades pursue courses 
for special training in auto mechanics, carpentry, general mechanics, painting, 
plastering, welding, and other allied trades; also baking and cooking. The 
construction of a new shop building providing the same floor area (16,000 square 
feet) as the old shop building is, therefore, necessary to replace the facilities which 
were destroyed, since no other suitable space is available. 

Albuquerque City does not have many vocational shops but is interested in 
adding such work to its high-school program. The new shop building is planned 
in terms of an ultimate full high-school program at Albuquerque and is of the type 
which would be suitable for transfer as an operating unit of the public schools of 
Albuquerque. 

The proposed new shop building will have concrete block walls, concrete floors, 
and wood truss roof construction. It will provide paint, carpenter, welding, 
machine, plumbing, and electrical shops; three classrooms; office; storage space; 
and toilets. Since all of the equipment and supplies for the various shops were 
lost in the fire, the estimate also includes provision for equipment and supplies 
necessary to start operation of the shops. 


Cost estimate 


Shop building 16,900 square feet, 203,500 cubic feet at $0.78. ____- _. $158, 700 
Utilities: Electri-ity, natural gas, water, sewer_._...._......__--- os 900 
Walks and grading_______~ ieee ene. Saeed eens eS ane een ee ee ce a 3, 400 
ere. Tene a WE OUE es te 6, 500 
200 Wes FeO, 7 SRORURI NY SONU. ino i oe acl nose cicneenamee 3, 500 
Ne ng ag lene 8, 000 

ey EY OS ile Ne Bh RIAA EEG AGE RAR Fe Le 181, 000 
ST ne a Ln nrwilinmoccaima ds wemaa 36, 800 
i i Bk a ga oe ia 16, 200 
Razing old shop building walls, and clearing site_._..........._._--- 3, 000 

TR URI eee  e se e 237, 000 


Minnesota, Ponemah School facilities, $158,000.—Funds in the¥amount of 
$92,700 were provided in the General Appropriation Act of 1951 for an addition 
to the school building at Ponemah School, Red Lake Agency, Minn. Plans and 
specifications were prepared for this addition, and demolition of the old dormitory 
at a cost of $3,000 had been completed, when on April 8, 1951, the gymnasium 
building at Ponemah was destroyed by fire. This building was built in 1941 as a 
WPA project and was of frame construction. It included the gymnasium, one 
classroom, school kitchen, and dining room facilities, as well as toilet and shower 
facilities, the only modern toilet and shower facilities available in the entire com- 
munity of approximately 700 people. The community building as well as other 
buildings at Ponemah were assigned to the Minnesota State independent school 
district No. 45 by revokable permit. The school district carried insurance in the 
amount of $22,500 on the building, and $2,800 on the equipment. 

After the fire, at a conference between State and Indian Service representatives, 
it was the unanimous decision that plans for an addition to the school building, 
which was constructed in 1900, be abandoned, and that an entirely new structure 
be constructed to provide school and community facilities for the community of 
Ponemah. 
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There are two basic communities on the Red Lake Reservation, that at Red 
Lake proper where there is an elementary high school and that at Ponemah at 
the other end of the reservation across the lake, At one time there was a boarding 
school at Ponemah, and at the present time the old boarding school buildings are 
being used for day school purposes. There has been a continuing growth in the 
school population. Our latest report shows 113 Indian children enrolled at the 
Ponemah School with an average daily attendance of 92. There are no non- 
Indians enrolled at the school. Ponemah is an isolated community of people 
who are quite backward. The former gymnasium was extensively used by the 
school and by the adults of the community. Such activities as movies, basketball 
games, community programs, adult classes, dances, etc., were held in the com- 
munity buildings. There are no other facilities as halls, churches, or lodges at 
Ponemah, and it is very essential that a gymnasium-auditorium be provided to 
adequately take care of these community needs. 

It is therefore proposed to construct a new one-story, masonry, fire-resistant 
building to provide the combined school and community facilities required at 
Ponemah, he proposed building would have four classrooms, craftsroom, 
kitchen facilities, combination library and principal’s office, toilet facilities and 
the community facilities consisting of a gymnasium-auditorium with stage. The 
gymnasium-auditorium would also be used for serving hot lunches, etc. A 
dressing room and showers would be provided under the stage and a boiler room 
with coal storage would be contained in a partial basement under the school 
portion of the building. 

It is estimated that additional funds in the amount of $158,000 will be required 
for these new facilities after taking into account insurance and appropriated 
funds. A breakdown of the estimate is as follows: 


Cost estimate 


School wing, 9,835 square feet, 139,000 cubic feet at $0.82__.______- $114, 000 











Gym-auditorium, 6,560s quare feet, 152,250 cubic feet at $0.62 _____- 94, 000 
UN ae err a ae oh ae mere me 208, 000 
Utilities: Electricity, water, sewer connections__._..........-____--- 800 
I a et cea cnn ew eehdeans 500 
Engineering, plans and surveys (6 percent) ____.........--.-.----- 12, 500 
Jou Supervision, 12 months at $600. _. 2. 6, 000 
Ca omanen a root eh ee Soe he 10, 500 
Sanna ee te dia taming 238, 300 
PEE BOE GUNTIIOODE, oon an ss ccc das dew cahuesnnenmcncs eaten 12, 000 
eI OL os, ween a in ee ec Se $6, 000 
UN a ieee ae ek. ei eR adh tls 500 
I I Oh 1, 200 
et 1, 800 
Gym-auditorium-dining room: _...........-..-------- 2, 500 
REA electrie service connection from Saum to Ponemah, 10 miles 
a a a a aU ow en sh ace eso te 15, 000 
a i a age 265, 300 
Deduct funds available: 
1951 appropriation for school addition. _.........--- $92, 700 
I ae a ed ca Ni re — 10, 700 
Cost of plans and specifications___..___-- $7, 700 
Demolition of old dormitory. ._....-- .-- 3,000 
Net appropriations available__..........._--- 82, 600 
Ce ee eat ne be nrcici ie 5, 300 
Dee eee nnn ee aS — 107, 300 





Additional funds required or amount of estimate_.............---- 158, 000 
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AMOUNT FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 





Senator Haypen. What Senator Cordon wants to know is, first, 
the total amount of your request, how much is for administration 
personnel and how much for operating personnel. 

Mr. Greenwoop. The amount of our request for personal services 
is $56,980, all of which will be spent in the actual operation. 

Senator Corpon. You will have no additional administrative force? 

Mr. GreENWoop. No, sir. We expect to absorb the administra- 
tive work. 

PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Senator Corpon. What is the balance of the $300,000 for in that 
event? 

Mr. Greenwoop. The $300,000 will be for the purchase of seed 
and the equipment for these operations, preparing the land and 
drilling the seed. Some of this work we expect to do by contract so 
that part of the $300,000 will be spent for contract obligations. 

Senator Corpvon. $56,980 represents actual part-time workers you 
pick up and do the job and you will do it with vour own administrative 
force? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is right. With the exception that we expect 
to have three full-time weed experts in charge of our crews. The rest 
will all be temporary people. 

Chairman McKe uar. Is there anything further? 

Senator Haypen. I think that is all. 


REQUESTED LANGUAGE AMENDMENT 


Senator KNow.Lanb. Mr. Chairman, I have either before or after 
the Indian Bureau takes up the matter, a language change on which I 
would like to read a letter into the reeord, if I might. 

Chairman McKe tar. All right, sir. 

Senator KNowLaNp. It is addressed to me by Mr. D. S. Myer, 
Commissioner, and is as follows: 


My dear Senator Knowland: Reference is made to your letter of July 18 with 
enclosure from Mr. Guy W. Brundage regarding the status of an appropriation for 
the purchase of a 20-acre tract of land for the Indians of the Auburn Rancheria in 
California. 

Under a proviso included in the item “Construction, Bureau of Indian Affairs,”’ 
as it appears in the pending 1952 appropriation bill, H. R. 3790, it is prohibited to 
use funds for purchase of land in California. It is anticipated that a supple- 
mental estimate for construction will be submitted to the Congress soon. The 
prohibition against land purchases in California could be modified at the time 
action is taken on the supplemental estimate to permit this small purchase. The 
necessary language would need to be about as follows: 

“Provided, That balances in prior year appropriations under this head for ac- 
quisition of land may be used for purchase in the name of the United States in 
trust 20 acres of land in Placer County, Calif., for the use of the Indians of the 
Auburn Rancheria.” 

As stated in my letter of June 28 the matter represents a modification of a 
proviso that is of congressional origin and since approval of the language would 
not require any additional appropriation it is not believed that such inclusion 
would be objectionable to any unit of the executive branch of the Government. 

Your interest in this matter is appreciated and your enclosure is returned here- 
with. 
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1 would like that to be made a part of the record, together with a 
memo sent to Mr. Myer, and a letter that was written to me by Mr. 
Brundage and a copy of my letter to him saying I would take it up. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 

Unirep States SENATE, 
July 18, 1951. 

Respectfully referred to Mr. Dillon 8. Myer, Commissioner, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., with thanks for such 
favorable consideration as the communication herewith submitted warrants, and 
for a report thereon, in duplicate to accompany return of enclosure. 

Your comments will be greatly appreciated. 

By direction of 





Wititiam F, KNOWLAND, 
at aS 
Re: Auburn Rancheria Reservation. 
Ltr. Mr. Guy W. Brundage, 
182 College Way, 
Auburn, Calif. 
AvuBuRN, Cauir., July 7, 1951. 
Wituiam F. KNOwLAND, 
Senator, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: Just a word of explanation concerning the Auburn Ran- 
cheria Reservation, in order that you may have the full information at vour disposal 
when this matter comes up in the Senate. 

In March of 1950, Louis F. Klumpp and myself purchased 97 acres from the 
Stewart estate in Akron, Ohio. After the closing of the deal we discovered that 
there were 13 Indian families on one 20-acre piece and only 2 families on the 
Auburn Rancheria which is immediately adjoining. 

About February of this vear, the Bureau of Indian Affairs approached us with 
the idea of buying the 20-acre piece. Their notion I believe, was that it would 
be cheaper to purchase than to move the Indian families off. We agreed on the 
sum of $3,000 for the property and gave them a l-year option to purchase. Just 
recently, I sold 20 acres on the same road one-fourth mile further out for $4,000 
cash, papers are now in escrow. 

Both Mr. Klumpp and myself would prefer to retain the 20 acres instead of 
selling it (without the Indians of course). 

Just recently, the county department of health, was discussing with Mr. 
Klumpp the condition of the sewerage disposal on the property after they had 
made a verv thorough investigation of their own volition. What their findings 
will be we do not know. 

Except for two or three buildings, the present structures do not lend themselves 
to moving. They are poorly constructed. We would appreciate any informa- 
tion that you may have in connection with the status of the present appropriation 
for the purchase of this 20-acre piece. 

With kind personal regards, 

Very truly yours, 
Guy W. BrunDaAce. 
P. S.—These Indians have been packing all their water from the ditch for 50 vears. 


Juny 18, 1951. 
Mr. Guy W. Brunpaae, 


182 College Way, Auburn, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Brunpace: Thank you for your letter of July 7, regarding the 
Auburn Rancheria Reservation. I appreciate your writing me concerning your 
problem. 

| have written to the Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and upon 
the receipt of his report I shall be glad to write to vou again. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 


WILLIAM F, KNOWLAND. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 28, 1951. 
Hon. Wittiam F. Knowxanp, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator KNOwLAND: Reference is made to your letter of July 18 
with enclosure from Mr. Guy W. Brundage regarding the status of an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of a 20-acre tract of land for the Indians of the Auburn 
Rancheria in California. 

Under a proviso included in the item “Construction, Bureau of Indian Affairs,’’ 
as it appears in the pending 1952 appropriation bill, H. R. 3790, it is prohibited 
to use funds for purchase of land in California. It is anticipated that a suppl 
mental estimate for construction will be submitted to the Congress soon. The 
prohibition against land purchases in California could be modified at the time 
action is taken on the supplemental estimate to permit this small purchase. The 
necessary language would need to be about as follows: “Provided, That balances 
in prior year appropriations under this head for acquisition of land may be used 
for purchase in the name of the United States in trust twenty acres of land in 
Placer County, California, for the use of the Indians of the Auburn Rancheria.”’ 

As stated in my letter of June 28 the matter represents a modification of a pro- 
viso that is of congressional origin and since approval of the language would not 
require any additional appropriation it is not believed that such inclusion would 
be objectionable to any unit of the executive branch of the Government, 

Your interest in this matter is appreciated and your enclosure is returned 
herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. S. Myer, Commissioner. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND FOR INDIANS 


Chairman McKe.uar. What is the price to be paid? 

Senator KNowLanp. $3,000. As I understand it, they believe it 
would be far less costly for them to purchase this small area than to 
move and resettle the Indians elsewhere. Since it will not require an 
appropriation and, as I understand it they would be able to do it, were 
it not for that proviso that we have for a number of States to permit 
them acquiring large tracts of land in which we included California, 
I have taken it up with Congressman Engle, who represents that con- 
gressional district and apparently it is agreeable to him because he 
has checked the matter. It is a relatively small item so they are not 
fearful of taking more lands off the tax rolls which was one of the 
reasons for the prohibition in the first place. 

Mr. Greenwoopn. I might add that these Indians are now living 
on a tract of privately owned land. The owner is perfectly willing to 
sell the tract rather than have the Indians move out. We have an 
option on the land which will expire on November 10. The price, as 
you stated, is $3,000. The number of families living there is 18. 

Senator Corpon. How do the Indians support themselves? 

Mr. GreENwoop. These are mostly wage workers in this group. 

Senator Corpon. They are not supported by the Government then? 

Mr. Greenwoop. No, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Why should they not pay taxes? 

Mr. Greenwoop. They are a pretty low-income group. 

Senator Corpon. Lots of low-income groups in the United States 
pay taxes either by virtue of being included in the rent or as owners. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir; that is true. But most of your low- 
income families are not real-property owners that are subject to real- 
estate taxes. 
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Senator Corpon. They are subject to them either directly or 
indirectly. They pay the rent to somebody who pays taxes on the 
property he rents. 

Mr. Greenwoop. I think, Senator, in this case if this group acquired 
this land subject to taxation they would soon lose it by reason of their 
inability to pay taxes. 

Senator KNowLanp. At any rate, I wanted to bring the matter 
before us so it would be in the hearing. 


AMOUNT FOR CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Senator Haypren. The next item you have apparently is three 
school buildings, that were burned down. 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. And you want to get money to replace them. 

Mr. GreENwoop. That is correct. 

Senator Haypren. What is the amount? 

Mr. pc camasct Somat The total amount is $575,000. That includes 
three structures. 


NAVAHO INDIAN RESERVATION 


One is on the Navaho Reservation at Shiprock, N. Mex., for the 
reconstruction of a dormitory that was destroyed by fire on May 2, 
1951. That is a dormitory that accommodates 64 elementary Navaho 
children 

ALBERQUERQUE INDIAN SCHOOL 


The second item is $237,000 to replace a vocational shop building 
on the campus of Albuquerque Indian School in New Mexico. The 
building was completely destroyed by fire on February 27. The 
amount of money in this estimate would replace the building provid- 
ing the same amount of square feet we had in the old building and 
about the same facilities such as the classrooms and shops. 

Senator Haypen. How about the next one? 


RED LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION 


Mr. Greenwoop. The third item, Senator, is a building that goes 
on Red Lake Indian Reservation at Ponemah, Minn. The old 
building was a gymnasium building used for classroom purposes and 
dining room purposes and school kitchen. It was also used by the 
community for community purposes. There is a community there 
of about 700 people and there are no other community facilities avail- 
able and this building was used by them for community activities, 


INSURANCE COsTs 


Senator Corpon. Only worth $25,300. 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is the amount of insurance carried by the 
publie school district on the building. 

Senator Corpon. You mean that is all the Indian service required 
them to carry in the contract? 

Mr. Greenwoop. We require in our contract with the State that 
any building that the Indian service turns over to a public school 
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district for public school purposes, for the education of Indian children , 
be insured. We do not specify the amount of insurance. 

Senator Corpon. You might just as well not have the requirement 
in there because they could insure for a dollar. I think that is poor 
administration. If you are going to require insurance you ought to 
require for the insurable value. 

Mr. Greenwoop. This is probably not far off the cost of that build- 
ing. It was built as a WPA building in 1941. 

Senator Corpon. It is a matter of the cost of the reproduction 
value. 

Mr. Greenwoop. We are not asking for money to reproduce that 
building. 

Senator Corpon. No, for a much better building. 

Mr. Greenwoop. For a school plant, that is correct. 

Chairman McKeuuiar. That should be credited on the amount 
you ask for. 

AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Greenwoop. This estimate contemplates that the insurance 
money will be credited as well as the money in the 1951 appropriation 
act. for enlarging the existing school building. Our total estimate for 
the project is $265,300 against which we credit $107,300, representing 
the insurance money and the prior appropriation, leaving a balance of 
$158,000. 

Chairman McKe.trar. How large a place is this building? 

Mr. Greenwoop. The new building will consist of four classrooms, 
craftsroom, kitchen facilities, combination library and_ principal's 
office, toilet facilities and gymnasium-auditorium combination build- 
ing. 

Senator Haypen. Is that building going to be again made avail- 
able to the public school system in Minnesota? 

Mr. GreENwoop. Yes, sir. That is the policy of the Bureau 
wherever it is possible in order to bring the Indian children into con- 
tact with the white population to utilize public school facilities 
wherever possible, even though that means turning over some of our 
buildings to the public school district for the purpose. 

Senator Haypen. What was the day of this fire? 

Mr. Greenwoop. This fire occurred on April 8, 1951. 

Senator Haypen. I realize it has been customary where fires take 
place to consider them emergencies, but I can’t see in any one of these 
three cases why you did not have a budget estimate up here when we 
had the regular bill. I am fully aware of course that the Budget is 
made up in December and these fires took place subsequent to Decem- 
ber, the budget being submitted in January. But it would have been 
much better if you had a supplemental shortly afterwards. Could you 
not compile the figures in time¢ 

Mr. Greenwoop. In a case of this kind it requires the preparation 
of some plans before we can arrive at the cost estimates. The plans 
and specifications need to be prepared. 

Chairman McKe.uar. The building has not been built yet. 

Senator Haypen. I realize also that labor and materials are much 
higher. But here is a case where an apparently cheap building built 
by the WPA is going to be replaced by one of a more permanent nature. 
I assume that will be true at Shiprock and Albuquerque, that is the 
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replaced buildings going to be better and cost more than the original 
ones. 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is not strictly correct. In the case of 
Albuquerque, we will build the same type of building we had before. 

Senator HaypreN. But it will cost more money because of the higher 
cost of labor. 

Mr. Greenwoop. There is no question about that. 


NAVAJO SCHOOL 


Senator Haypren. How about Shiprock? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is about the same as we had before. 

Senator Corpon. You are going to build a shop building that will 
cost $158,000. 

Mr. Greenwoop. The shop building, Senator, is $237,000. 

Senator Corpon. The building itself is set up here as costing 
$158,700. That is just the building. 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is the balance required to supplement 
what we have available already. In other words, our project will 
cost $265,300. We have available $107,300. 

Senator Corpvon. What in the name of common sense are you 
building in the way of a shop building that will cost a quarter of a 
million dollars? 

Mr. Greenwoop. I think I misunderstood you. The shop build- 
ing will cost $237,000. Actually the shop building itself will cost 
$181,000 and then there is equipment and instructional materials 
and supplies and the razing of the old building and clearing of the site. 

Senator Corpon. The building itself, according to your own justi- 
fication, just the building without the walks, without the e ngineering, 
without the job supervision, or without $8,000 of contingencies, will 
cost $158,700. 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. What kind of a building are you building that 
cost that much money if it is a shop building? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Concrete-block building. It will not be a fancy 
building by any means. Seventy-eight cents a cubic foot is a con- 
servative estimate for that type of construction, sir. 

Senator Haypen. How many students will utilize this shop? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Albuquerque has an enrollment of about 600 
pupils. It is primarily a vocational school. The majority of the 
student population will be utilizing this building in their vocational 
program. 

Senator Haypen. That is to say you bring in young Indians off 
the reservation and try to teach them trades in the shop so they can 
go out and work with the general population? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is correct. We have been particularly 
successful in this particular location. 

Senator Haypen. I do know of some Indian workers who came 
from this school who worked in the shops in Santa Fe. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Any other questions, gentlemen? If not, 
we are very much obliged to you. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Bureau or RECLAMATION 





CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 


STATEMENT OF GOODRICH W. LINEWEAVER, ASSISTANT COM- 
MISSIONER; A. R. GOLZE, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS AND 
FINANCE, AND GEORGE E. TOMLINSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
OF PROJECT PLANNING 


VERMEJO PROJECT, TEXAS 


Chairman McKettar. I will insert the justification in the record 
at this point. 
(The justification referred to is as follows:) 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 
Budget estimate, $224,090,000, plus supplemental estimate, $285,000) 
(House hearings, not available) 
(P. 9, after line 9) 
Page 9, after line 9, insert the following: 
“BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
“CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 


“For an additional amount, fiscal year 1952, for ‘‘Construction and rehabilita- 
tion’’, $285,000, to remain available until expended.” 


HOUSE REPORT 


“Construction and rehabilitation.—A supplemental request contained in House 
Document No. 206 in the amount of $285,000 for the Vermejo irrigation project 
in New Mexico was given careful consideration by the committee. However, 
in view of the facts that the conservancy district has not yet been formally 
organized and that construction could not be started before the last quarter of 
the fiscal vear, action on the request has been deferred until the submission of 
the regular appropriation request for 1953.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment restores the reduction of $285,000 made by the House in the 
supplemental estimate for this appropriation. This amount is distributed to 
activities as follows: 


Budget esti- |Supplemental 











ivity sti . a | Restoration 

Activity mate 1952 | — House bill requested 
Vermejo project, New Mexico-_-- ; ee 0 $285, 000 | 0 $285, 000 
All other activities............0222.2.002.2.22-] $224, 090, 000 | 0 | 0 | 0 
et se oad Tg ales | 224, 090, 000 | 285, 000 | 0 | 285, 000 


Restoration of the $285,000 made by the House is requested in order that 
rehabilitation of project facilities may be started at the earliest possible time to 
avoid further deterioration of structures and possible interruption or cessation of 
irrigation service. Elimination of the requested funds was explained on the basis 
that a conservancy district had not been formed and that construction would not 
be started until the last quarter of the fiscal year. The necessary steps to create 
a@ conservancy district are now in process and it is anticipated that this action will 
be completed before the end of the calendar year. Repayment contract nego- 
tiations which are being carried on simultaneously are expected to be completed 
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shortly after formation of the district. In order to utilize the entire working 
season, Which starts in the fourth quarter of the fiscal year, considerable work 
must be accomplished in advance of actual construction. A large part of the 
funds requested are to finance this preconstruction activity which is described in 
detail hereinafter. 

Authority for the Bureau of Reclamation to construct the Vermejo project is 
reflected by Public Law 848 as approved on September 27, 1950. The provisions 
of this public law state that construction of the project shall not commence until 
the President has approved a project report, a conservancy organization has 
been formed and a repayment contract has been executed. Certain of these 
requirements have been met and the program presented in this request is based 
on fulfillment of the remaining requirements of the authorizing legislation. 

Work to be undertaken by the Bureau of Reclamation will provide for the 
rehabilitation of irrigation facilities for approximately 7,200 acres. The water 
supply will be provided by the enlargement of three existing reservoirs and the 
reconstruction of four existing reservoirs as well as the construction of one new 
reservoir for flood and sediment control. The diversion dam, canal, and other 
distribution works will also be rehabilitated. Irrigated agriculture in the area 
has declined drastically from its peak because of the deterioration of the existing 
storage and distribution facilities. Rehabilitation of the project would stabilize 
the irrigable area by provision of an adequate water supply, an efficient dis- 
tribution system, and adequate drainage. ‘There are large areas of good lands 
and only classes 1 and 2 lands will be included in the project. Supplemental 
storage, adequate for the lands to be irrigated, would be provided. ‘lhe project 
would also have substantial benefits to fish and wildlife resources. Flood control 
benefits would be provided by use of the reservoir capacity. 

The authorizing legislation provides that $2,010,080 or as much of the con- 
struction cost as is approved for allocation to irrigation shall be repaid. Execution 
of contract with the irrigation contracting entity in compliance with this proviso 
is required and contemplated before the planned date for initiation of construction. 
A report presenting a plan for the rehabilitation and improvement of existing 
works for the on-project storage, diversion, and distribution of irrigation water 
has been compiled, submitted to the President and approved. 

‘The amount of $285,000 will provide for the preparation of designs, issuance of 
specifications, and award of contracts with construction work starting on Reservoir 
and Dam Nos. 2, 5, 7, and 8 Stubblefield and Stubblefield Detention Dam during 
the last quarter, utilizing the full summer working season. A project organization 
will be established and transportation, office, and survey equipment will be 
procured. Negotiations for a repayment contract will be consummated and a 
definite plan report will be completed and submitted for approval. 

The plan for the potential Vermejo project is designed to improve and stabilize 
the economy of the area and improve the utilization of the water and land re- 
sources, thereby assuring continued existence of the project area as a social and 
economic unit. 

In its present condition, the project is no longer self-sustaining and the resources 
of local interests are insufficient for installation of necessary improvements. 
Continued existence of the project area as a social and economic unit depends upon 
the immediate institution of extensive and effective corrective measures. The 
proximity of the project to permanent defense installations in northern New 
Mexico makes it necessary that available water resources be utilized to provide 
fresh food for the increased population and forage crops for livestock in this area. 

Because of loss of storage capacity due to sedimentation of reservoirs and 
damage to impounding structures, deterioration of canals and laterals of the 
distribution system, and obsolescence or poor condition of control structures it 
has been possible, in recent years, to provide a full water supply only to a pro- 
gressively decreasing area. A land use survey made in 1947 showed a net culti- 
vated area of 10,500 acres, of which only 3,500 acres were in irrigated crops. 
Subsequently, the project works and water supply have deteriorated still further, 
to a point where immediate action in necessary to restore the economy of the 
area. A detailed land classification shows some 12,780 acres of land in the district 
to be capable of sustained production under irrigation. 

The critical condition of the project is evident from a bill which was recently 
introduced in Congress. Enactment of this bill would provide $50,000 for 
emergency repairs and for protection of the Canadian River siphon. The siphon, 
which is a key feature of the Vermejo project, was badly damaged by flood waters 
in July 1950. Local efforts brought about temporary repairs, but the project 
facilities are still vulnerable to flood damage. Adequate flood control would be 
realized incidental to the rehabilitation of the project for irrigation purposes. 
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RESTORATION REQUESTED 





Mr. Lineweaver. We are appearing in support of the restoration 
of the budget estimate of $285,000 for the Vermejo project in New 
Mexico. This was recommended by the Bureau of the Budget in 
House Document No. 206 of the Eighty-second Congress, first session 

The House committee eliminated the estimate, and its report states 
that: 

A supplemental request contained in H. Doc. No. 206 in the amount of $285,000 
for the Vermejo irrigation project in New Mexico was given careful consideratior 
by the committee. However, in view of the facts that the conservancy district 
has not yet been formally organized and that construction could not be started 
before the last quarter of the fiscal vear, action on the request has been deferred 
until the submission of the regular appropriation request for 1953. 

Subsequent to the action of the House committee, the organization 
of the conservancy district has been energized, and it is expected to 
be organized and the repayment contract approved by the first of the 
year, Which will enable us to begin construction in the spring. This 
project is an area that has been depe ndent on irrigation, but the system 
has deteriorated to such an extent that about 3,000 acres of a total 
irrigable area of 13,000 is all that is in cultivation. $285,000 will 
enable us to complete the plans and specifications and start construc- 
tion in the spring, carrying us until the 1953 appropriation is available. 


TOTAL ESTIMATED COST 


Senator Hayppn. What is the total cost of this project? 

Mr. Linewkaver. $2,700,000. 

Senator HaypENn. So, I take it that the amount of money you are 
asking for here is the amount estimated that could be expended during 
the working season of this fiscal year? : 

Mr. Lineweaver. Yes, sir; beginning in the spring. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Lineweaver, what is the picture with reference 
to the budget determination? 


BUDGET RECOMMENDATION 


Mr. Lineweaver. The President, on July 24, transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives a recommendation contained 
in the letter of the Director of the Budget of July 23, recommending 
the appropriation of $285,000. The budget report reads in part as 
follows: 


Public Law 848, approved September 27, 1950, authorizes construction of the 
Vermejo reclamation project in northeast New Mexico on the Vermejo River, a 
tributary of the Canadian River. The provisions of the law state that construc- 
tion of the project shall not be commenced until you have approved a project 
report, a conservancy organization has been formed, and a repayment contract 
executed. 


The President approved the report on June 22, 1951. The repay- 
ment contract provisions have been agreed to with the tentative 
board of directors of the conservancy district, and the conservancy 
district is in the process of formation. As soon as it is formed, the 
contract will be executed. 

Senator Cuavez. Was there not an emergency situation there that 
finally prevailed upon the President and the Budget Bureau to give 
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the approval, both of the project and the amount that the Budget 
Bureau approved? 

Mr. Lineweaver. Yes, sir. The rehabilitation of this project is 
designed to reestablish the economy of the area; as the Budget Direc- 
tor in his letter states, it is essential to continue the existence of the 
area as an economic unit. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could ask that Mr. 
Lineweaver insert the document that he is reading from now as part 
of the record. 

Chairman McKe.uiar. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


[H. Doe. No. 206, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


CoMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE .UNITED STATES TRANSMITTING 


A Proposep SuPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR THE FiscaL YEAR 1952, IN 
" . yaren = ve & ~ sar . + 
THE Amount OF $285,000, FoR THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Tue Wuire House, 
Washington, July 24, 1951. 
The Speaker oF THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Congress 
a proposed supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1952, in the amount of 
$285,000, for the Department of the Interior. 

The details of this proposed appropriation, the necessity therefor, and the 
reasons for its submission at this time are set forth in the attached letter from 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observations 
thereon I concur. 

Respectfully vours, 
Harry 8S. TRuMAN. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 23, 1951. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith for vour consideration a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1952, in the amount of $285,000, 
for the Department of the Interior, as follows: 


‘DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
“BuREAU OF RECLAMATION 
“CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 


“Far an additional amount, fiscal vear 1952, for ‘Construction and rehabilita- 
tion’’, $285,000, to remain available until expended.”’ 

Public Law 848, approved September 27, 1950, authorizes construction of the 
Vermejo reclamation project in northeast New Mexico on the Vermejo River, a 
tributary of the Canadian River. The provisions of the law state that construc- 
tion of the project shall not be commenced until you have approved a project 
report, @ conservancy organization has been formed, and a repayment contract 
executed. 

On June 22, 1951, you approved the project report in recognition of the fact 
that Vermejo was @ rescue project of an emergency nature. The work to be 
undertaken by the Bureau of Reclamation will provide for the rehabilitation of 
the existing works of the Maxwell Irrigation Co. and thereby assure continued 
existence of the area as a social and economic unit. 

Funds requested in the amount of $285,000 are to provide for surveys and 
designs, issuance of specifications, and awarding of contracts for repair of the 
Canadian River siphon which wes badly damaged by the 1950 flood. Negotiations 
with water users have been sufficiently advanced to insure reasonably that a 
conservancy district will be formed and a repayment contract executed before 
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December 1951. Completion of the preliminary work, including designs and 
estimates of costs, are required for consummation of the repayment contract. 

The estimate is submitted at this time because of the urgent need to initiate 
works on the most critical features as the first step in restoring as soon as possible 
the entire project to a satisfactory operating condition. 

I recommend that the foregoing proposed supplemental appropriation be trans- 
mitted to the Congress. 

Respectfullv yours, 
F. J. Lawron, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator CHavez. May I make a short statement with reference to 
the economy of the area? 

Colfax County is one of our largest counties. It has stock, it has 
minerals, and it has farming. Here of late, due to the fact that we 
have developed natural gas mm our State, which we send to California 
and all over the country—— 

Chairman McKe.uar. Is this in Sante Fe? 

Senator Cuoavez. No; this is northeast of Sante Fe, close to the 
Colorado line. 

Due to the fact that we have developed natural gas and a lot of 
petroleum—— 

Chairman McKettar. In that neighborhood? 

Senator Cuavez. Not in that area; in another area—the coal 
business has gone to a standstill, and they have closed the largest 
mines. As a matter of fact, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has even abolished some of the roads. 

The Southern Pacific used to run into this particular area, and they 
have taken away the tracks. 

There is where the economy comes in, as far as trying to develop 
the farming area. 

REPAYMENT CONTRACT 


Senator Corpon. With respect to the repayment contract men- 
tioned here, is this reimbursable in its entirety? 

Mr. Lineweaver. $2,010,000 is allocated to repayment for irriga- 
tion. While the law authorizing the project says that $2,010,080 shall 
be allocated to irrigation, it shall be repaid under a contract satis- 
factory to the Secretary at the maximum rate which, in his judgment, 
is consistent with the repayment ability of the contracting organization, 
and over such period of years as, in his judgment, is consistent with 
the useful life of the project works. 

Our economic surveys indicate that the repayment ability is 
approximately the same amount as that set forth in the act, so that 
the repayment contract will provide for the return of about $2,000,000. 

Senator Corpon. Over what period of time? 

Mr. Lineweraver. Seventy-five years. 

Senator Ecron. Mr. Lineweaver, does that include any refinancing 
of the old district, or was that paid out? 

Mr. Linewraver. No, sir. It allows time for paying out the 
existing debt. It will take about 10 years of the development period, 
during which no payments will be made to the United States to pay 
off their outstanding debt to RFC. 

Senator Corpon. So it will be 85 years in place of 75? 

Mr. Linewraver. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Corpon. You might have given me that information in the 
first place. 

Senator Ecron. The first 10 years is applied to paying off the old 
debt, before they start the repayments under the new district? 

Mr. LinewEAver. That is right, except they will pay the O. & M. 
costs incurred by the United States during the development period. 
They will not pay on the capital costs of the Federal project. 

Senator Cuavez. They will not pay on the capital cost, but they 
will pay for the operation and maintenance? 

Mr. Lineweaver. Yes, sir. They also agree, during the develop- 
ment period, to do certain work in the nature of getting the existing 
works into operation. 


REPAYMENT COSTS PER ACRE 


Senator Ecron. What will that amount to, per acre, to the farmer? 

Mr. LInEWEAVER. $3.69 an acre. 

Senator Cuavez. That compares favorably, does it not, with the 
general run of reclamation projects throughout the entire country? 

Mr. LInEwEAVER. Yes, sir; at this time. 

Senator Corpon. How many acres? 

Mr. Lineweaver. Seventy-two hundred will be irrigated in the 
project. 

Chairman McKeuuar. Any further questions? 


MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECT 


Senator Haypen. If there are no others, | want to mention to Mr. 
Lineweaver, at the request of the Senators from Kansas, as they 
indicated, you had some additional information you wanted to get 
in the record with respect to the Kansas dams. 

Mr. Linewraver. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carlson and Senator Schoeppel requested me to call to the 
attention of the committee House Document No. 406 of the Eightieth 
Congress, first session, in which the President transmitted’ a recom- 
mendation from the Budget Bureau for the construction of five dams 
in the Kansas River Basin, which were listed as follows: Kirwin Dam, 
Webster Dam, Glen Elder Dam, Cedar Bluff Dam, and Wilson Dam. 

The Congress appropriated the funds for the Cedar Bluff Dam, 
which has now been completed and was in operation during the 
recent Kansas flood, contributing to the retardation of the flood- 
waters in that area. 

The other four dams were not included in the appropriation, as the 
Congress substituted other dams in their place. 

In our presentation 2 weeks ago, we cited the request of the 
President for Kirwin Dam construction funds of $3,200,000, and of 
planning or investigation funds of $1,800,000 which we understand 
are to be used for advance planning to expedite construction of 
Webster, Glen Elder and Wilson Dams. 

Theletter of the President of July 17, 1947, which incorporates the 
letter from the Director of the Budget, states that $10,000,000 recom- 
mended for the Bureau of Reclamation is for the prosecution of author- 
ized projects by the Department of the Interior. House Document 
No. 406, through page 3, is offered for the record. 
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(The document in part, is as follows:) 


H. Doc. No. 406, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED States TRANSMITTIN« 
Five SupPLEMENTAL EsTIMATES ‘OF APPROPRIATION IN THE ToTaL AMOUN? 
or $250,000,000 ProposEep ror THE FiscaL YEAR 1948, ror THE DEPARTMEN' 
oF AGRICULTURE, THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, AND THE War 
DEPARTMENT 

Tue Wuire House, 
Washington, July 17, 1947. 

The SPEAKER OF THE House or REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sir: On July 16, 1947, I submitted to the Congress a message urging the adop- 
tion of a comprehensive program for the substantial completion within 10 years 
of flood-control projects necessary for the protection of the, Mississippi River 
Basin, and recommended the appropriation of $250,000,000 for fiscal year 1948 
(in addition to appropriations heretofore made or considered for that fiscal year 
for initiation of that program. I now have the honor to transmit herewith for 
the consideration of the Congress five supplemental estimates of appropriation 
in the total amount of $250,000,000 proposed for the fiscal vear 1948, for the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of the Interior, and the War Depart- 
ment. 

The details of these estimates are set forth in letter of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, transmitted herewith, in whose comments and observa- 
tions thereon I coneur. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry 8. TRUMAN. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 16, 1947. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Str: Consonant with your message to the Congress dated July 16, 1947, con- 
cerning the undertaking of a comprehensive program for the control of floods in 
the Mississippi River Basin, I have the honor to submit herewith for your con- 
sideration, five supplemental estimates of appropriation for the fiscal year 1948 
in the total amount of $250,000,000 for the prosecution of authorized projects 
by the Department of Agriculture, the Department of the Interior, and the War 
Department, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FLOOD CONTROL 


Flood control: For an additional amount, fiscal year 1948, for “Flood 
control’, $3,000,000, to remain available until expended, to be 
available for preliminary examinations and surveys and works of 
improvement in the watershed of the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries d : $3, 000, 000 


The additional $3,000,000 will be used for works of improvement in the water- 
sheds of the Little Sioux River in Iowa, the Washita River in Oklahoma, and the 
Little Tallahatchie-Yazoo River in Mississippi, and for preliminary examinations 
and surveys in critical watersheds of the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
MIssourR!I RIVER BASIN 


Missouri River Basin (reimbursable except as provided in the Act of 
August 14, 1946 (Public Law 732), Seventy-ninth Congress): For 
an additional amount, fiscal year 1948, for ‘‘Missouri River 
Basin’’, $10,000,000, to remain available until expended _ __- $10, 000, 000 


This estimate is to permit acceleration of work on Bureau of Reclamation 
reservoir projects in the Missouri -River Basin which have appreciable flood- 
control value. It provides for the continuation of work on 3 projects now under 
way and for initiation of construction of 12 additional projects. A list of these 
projects is shown in attached table 1. 


War DeEPARTMENT—CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD CONTROL 
RIVERS AND HARRORS 


Maintenance and improvement of existing river and harbor works: 
For an additional amount, fiscal year 1948, for ‘‘Maintenance and 
improvement of existing river and harbor works’’, $10,000,000, to 
remain available until expended $10, 000, 0CO 


These funds are for revetment of banks, construction of dikes, and elimination 
of bends to stabilize the Missouri River between Sioux City and the mouth and 
thus aid in the safe passage of floods. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Flood control, general: For an additional amount, fiscal vear 1948, 
for ‘‘Flood control, general,’’ $177,000,000, to remain available 
until expended $177, 000, COO 


This amount is for prosecution of flood-control projects in the Mississippi River 
Basin at a more rapid rate. The funds will be used for the continuation of work 
on 24 reservoirs and 34 local protection projects now under way and for the initia- 
tion of construction of 13 additional reservoirs and 31 additional local protection 
projects. A list of these projects is shown in attached table 2. 


Flood control, Mississippi River and tributaries: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1948, for ‘‘Flood control, Mississippi River and 
tributaries,’’ $50,000,000 to remain available until expended $50, 000, 000 


This amount will be used for continuing work on the authorized project for 
“Flood control, Mississippi River and tributaries,”’ including levees, bank stabili- 
zation and dredging on the main stem of the lower Mississippi River and on the 
lower reaches of the White, Arkansas and Red Rivers within the Alluvial Valley; 
and for continuing authorized reservoirs, levees, and drainage works on the St. 
Francis, Yazoo, Tensas, and Atchafalaya Basins, which are integral parts of the 
comprehensive improvement for the Alluvial Valley of the lower Mississippi 
River. 

The need for these appropriations was fully explained in your message of July 
16, 1947. 1 recommend that the estimates be transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
James EF. Wess, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


Attachments: 
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Tasie 1.—Projects to be undertaken by the Department of the Interior with funds 
included under appropriation ‘Missouri River Basin (reimbursable)”’ 


Upper Missouri Basin: 


MRGOR Serres TAA... So arr Se ec eee $900, 000 
Yellowstone Basin: 

SEIN RNIN ao on wr'ns kes caaia arg ecole ae dean ds ope ahd ade 1, 000, 000 

Re a a aoe ee 900, 000 

TMITRT ROR oo ot eee) ee ae 900, 000 
Minor western tributaries: 

Samerorenutee Prete os oe os hee. Sue eee 400, 000 
Republican Basin: 

Pee ee oy a Seige st bea os aa tie ooo 800, 000 

MOTION SOM wee Se ee tee horas 300, 000 

Enders Dam___- Era ee Secs od Re ae ee Ee ee 1, 000, 000 

PRE ERRIOIS RNID DINNER os 2 ee Ae ol ne a ee 900, 000 
Platte Basin: 

pre eR Ss Se se i Be ee ee 300, 000 
Kansas Basin: 

*Kirwin Dam - Ta oe re eee 5 900, 000 

*Webster Dam. : ‘ tela Side ae re ek 500, 000 


*Glenn Elder Dam___.. GS BYR GE EMI ge a oe cee 500, 000 


*Cedar Bluff Dam__- Ia Og nck NRE ta dere co sa ta ee ee ae 500, 000 
*Wilson Dam_- Reha ek Os Be a a ees ee ae 200, 000 
Otel. TaMeoun Hiver Ban on 3 oc acn occ mccuacnebaee 10, 000, 000 


“Indicates new starts; other projects are under way or financed in part. 
AMENDMENT TO FLoop Controt PROGRAM 
NEW CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZED 


Senator Haypren. The Senators wanted to make clear in the record 
that once there had been a budget estimate for the actual construction 
of these dams, and now the budget estimate is providing for plans and 
specifications for certain dams. 

Mr. LineEWEAVER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. If we had undertaken the work when the original 
budget estimate was proposed, we would not have to do it now. 

Senator Corpon. I made some inquiry, and I have been making 
some investigations since, and I am not clear in my mind yet. The 
Pick-Sloan amendment, implementing the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
provided for the construction of various dams and other structures and 
facilities in the Missouri River Basin, partly by the Corps of Engineers 
and partly by the Bureau of Reclamation. And as I understand it, 
it provided that the identity of the constructing agency should be 
determined by the character of use of the structure. 

In connection with that, it provided that if the structure had a 
primary and major use of flood control, it was to be constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers. If its major use was reclamation, it was to be 
constructed by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Pursuant to that act, agreement was reached between the two con- 
structing agencies identifying certain structures which were to be 
constructed by the Corps in one instance, and by the Bureau of 
Reclamation in the other instance; and with respect to other struc- 
tures, no such agreement was reached, and only the major criterion 
of major use prevails. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lineweaver. Senator Cordon, I will take up the questions one 
by one. 
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The first question was with respect to authorization. In the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, the authorization that ran to the 
Bureau of Reclamation applied to the first phase of the reclamation 
projects set forth in Senate Document 191, and those for the Corps 
were set forth in House Document 475. 

In that initial authorization, included in the Flood Control Act of 
1944, there were 29 projects set up in the Bureau of Reclamation 
section as phase A. This was expanded in the Flood Control Act of 
1946. 

Parenthetically, I may say that the general agreement in 1944 
principally concerned the main stem dams, such as Garrison, Fort 
Randall, and so forth, to be constructed by the Corps of Engineers. 
They have proceeded with the construction of Garrison and Fort 
Randall, and funds are now being provided, although they have not 
been previously provided, for Oahe. 

It was intended that the Bureau of Reclamation would construct 
the dams on the tributaries. It is true that there was some discussion 
that the division should be on the basis that if the major purpose was 
flood control and navigation, the Corps of Engineers should construct; 
and if it was irrigation and power, for the Bureau of Reclamation to 
construct. 

But it was our further understanding that this division would apply 
only to dams where the authorization was not clearly set forth in 
Senate Document 191 or House Document 475 as confirmed by 
acts of Congress. 

With respect to the Kansas dams that were mentioned here, House 
Document 406 of the Eightieth Congress, first session, with respect to 
the five Kansas dams and others elsewhere in the Missouri Basin 
referred to them as authorized projects. The authorization for con- 
struction by the Bureau of Reclamation, is Public Law 526 of the 
Seventh-ninth Congress, first session dated July 24, 1946. 


AMOUNT AUTHORIZED 


That act was supplementary to the Flood Control Act of 1944 in 
this respect: It authorized the appropriation of $150,000,000 addi- 
tional to what had been authorized in 1944, for the prosecution by the 
Secretary of the Interior of units in the comprehensive plan presented 
in Senate Document 191. That plan, in addition to Kirwin Dam, 
which had been listed among the 29 units authorized in 1944, also 
includes Webster Dam, Cedar Bluff Dam, Wilson Dam, and Glen 
Fider Dam as well as 10 or 12 others in the Kansas River basin. 

The Budget Bureau, under date of July 16, 1947, in its letter to the 
President, reprinted in House Document No. 406 recognized that these 
five dams were authorized for construction by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in the Department of the Interior. At that time, in connection 
with that same budget letter submission, there were estimates of appro-. 
priations sent up for the Corps of Engineers amounting to $58,498,000 
in the Missouri River Basin, in which the only dams in the Kansas 
area mentioned were the Kanopolis in Kansas, which has been con- 
structed, and the Harlan County Reservoir on the Republican River 
in Nebraska. 

Senator Corpon. That simply means that those were the only dams 
for which they asked money at that time. 
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Mr. Lrneweaver. Yes. I am speaking of the Budget Bureau’s 
reference to authorization of the projects. 

Senator Corpon. As the chairman has often said, what the Budget 
Bureau says doés not mean law. 

I have one other question. Since the recent flood in Kansas, has 
there been any review by the Bureau of Reclamation of the planned 
structures in that area with a view to modifying or changing them to 
meet what the late flood indicated might be a recurrence of that kind 
of a flood? 

Mr. Lineweaver. Yes, sir. That is being reviewed with the idea 
of coordinating the operation, not only of these dams that are pro- 
posed in here, but of the Tuttle Creek and other dams on other tribu- 
taries of the Kansas River. 

Senator Corpon. What about the dams that you have identified 
here with respect to whether they now will properly take care of the 
increased hazard or perhaps might well be modified up or down or 
changed in location, to serve the greatest use in that area, in view of 
the increased hazards that have been indicated? 

Mr. LinewnaAver. I am glad to say, Senator Cordon, that is being 
actively pursued by our field forces under the direction of Regional 
Director Batson, who appeared before the committee 2 weeks ago 
The information as to the flood hazard, based on the records of the 
recent flood, are being taken into consideration to determine what, if 
any, changes in the capacity of the dams or reservoirs— 

Senator Corpon. Or their location? 

Mr. Lineweaver. Or location, is required. 

Senator Corpon. It seems to me that should be done, in view of the 
information we now have, which we had never had before. 

Mr. Lineweaver. I agree with you, sir, that the matter ought to 
be and will be determined in the light of the recent floods, and also, 
not only the recent floods, but the recurring floods over the period 
of record. 

Chairman McKetiar. Would it include in any way or make any 
reference to the dam in northern Kansas on the Kansas River? 

Mr. Lineweaver. Yes, sir. These are tributaries to the Kaw 
River. 

Chairman McKextiar. Had the Department made some statement 
or recommendation about the building of that dam? Would this 
interfere with the building of that dam at all? 

Mr. LainEWEAVER. NO, sir. 

Chairman McKe iar. That is in a different valley? 

Mr. Lineweaver. Tuttle Creek is several hundred miles eastward. 

Chairman McKetiar. And in a different valley? Is that right? 

Mr. Lineweaver. A different tributary of the Kaw, but in the 
same general Kansas River Basin. 

Chairman McKetuar. I think the two Senators from Kansas 
were very anxious that that plan be carried out. I think if the dam 
on the Kaw River had been completed, it would have saved Kansas 
City at this time. This does not interfere with that in any way? 

Senator Hayprn. At the request of the two Senators from Kansas, 
I have asked these questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. Anything further, gentlemen? 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, just a short time ago there was the 
Indian Bureau before this committee, and they referred to the supple- 
mental appropriation that would be needed for the Ponemah School 
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facilities in Minnesota. Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, I had been 
called out into conference, and was away from the committee room 
at the time this question was discussed. This I regret, and I just 
want to be on record as stating that this school facility is absolutely 
needed if we are going to take care of those Indian children in school. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Do you want to reconsider that? 

Senator Tuyr. Notatall. I just want to be on record as supporting 
the request that was made by the Indian Bureau for this additional 
fund, 

Chairman McKe.uar. Yes, sir. If you want it reconsidered, it 
will be reconsidered, I am sure. 

Senator Tuyr. Not at all. That will come when we take up the 
question of the mark-up on the bill. 

Thank you, sir. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


STATEMENTS OF J. D. SEARS, STAFF GEOLOGIST, AND J. V. B. 
WELLS, CHIEF OF THE SURFACE WATER BRANCH 


JUSTIFICATION OF REQUESTED AMENDMENT 


Chairman McKe.uar. Without objection, I will insert the justi- 
fication at this point in the record. 
(The justification referred to is as follows:) 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Surveys, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 
(Budget estimate, $22,900,000, plus supplemental estimate, $195,000) 
(P. 9, line 9) 
Page 9, after line 9, insert: 
“GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
“SURVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 
“For an additional amount for ‘Surveys, investigations, and research”’, 
$195,000; and the limitation under this head in the Department of the Interior 
Appropriation Act, 1952, on the amount available for personal services is increased 
by ‘$141,625’.” 
HOUSE REPORT 
The House report contains no statement on this item because it was submitted 
directly to the Senate in Senate Document No. 59. 
JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment adds $195,000 to the appropriation for ‘Surveys, investiga- 
tions, and research.”’ The distribution by activities is as follows: 


Budget Supplemental 
Activity | estimate estimate 
| 1952 1952 

a) Topographic surveys and mapping $8, 930, 000 
(6). Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping 6, 130, 000 
(c) Water resources investigations _ ; 6, 015, 000 $195, 000 
(d) Soil and moisture conservation - . 4 | 41,000 |... “ 
(e) Classification of lands 354,000 | 
(f) Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases 910, 000 
(g) General administration : : . 520, 000 


ME Bt anndsees ¥ - 22, 900, 000 195, 000 
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A breakdown of the supplemental estimate by objects of expenditure follows: 


Orn rect ce $141, 625 
Mii Fa BR RP LI la ENE aia sa Ee ae cae a a oa eer 30, 000 
Oe ,  eraIUNUNN TIE SU ee cre causccencuusce a 800 
O64 : eeeniienties Herriews eo. tk ATA SLL Sd 500 
Ot eemkinds deed Seredaniies . ..2~ so 5 ce al Gees ARE 4, 500 
07 Other contractual services__..-..----------- osm pila eile De 1, 600 
08 Supplies and materials. ...............--------- om ptt cea aks 11, 975 
OO I alia See Aedes oe cn cach cceaccccscueet eieten 4, 000 

BION oc tile eae ee ee rea eet se: Slip tiie Seal tener aes 195, 000 





(c) Water resources investigations.—A special hydrologic survey of the Kansas- 
Missouri flood should be made immediately while the debris-littered banks from 
the recent floodwaters may still be used to determine flood crests and flood flows. 
In addition, the flood-damaged gaging station structures must be rehabilitated 
promptly to assure continuation of streamflow records. This flood is the greatest 
since 1844 in many parts of the basin, greatly exceeding the 1903 flood. 

Such an investigation of this record-breaking ‘‘billion dollar’ flood will provide 
highly valuable design data which should save many times its cost in a more 
enlightened approach to measures aimed at the control of future floods. It will 
reveal the source, tributary by tributary, of the floodwaters and will relate these 
tributary discharges to the rainfall producing them. The data presented will 
be used by the ‘‘action agencies’’ to help determine the effect of land-use practices, 
of reservoirs, and of levees in the control of this flood. Flood crests will be 
studied and flood flows calculated at many ungaged but strategic locations such 
as highway crossings and will be used for years to come in the design of highway 
bridges, culverts, and roadgrade elevations. 

A critical need for an unbiased scientific study to bring out these ‘flood facts’’ 
is evidenced by the differences of opinion which have been expressed publicly 
since the flood. One group supports the need for more flood-control structures 
and states that land-use measures have proven ineffective. Another group sees 
the need for a major investment in soil-conservation measures as the proper flood- 
controlling device and cites the ineffectiveness of flood-control reservoirs. Only 
facts and more facts can bring the orderly thinking and intelligent planning that 
will assure the taxpayer that future flood-control expenditures will be made wisely. 

Flood surveys are a normal activity of the Geological Survey and its flood 
reports are in wide use. Surveys of the floods for smaller areas are usually sup- 
ported under its annual appropriation. However, in the case of large floods, the 
amounts are such as to require funds from other sources. For example, funds to 
finance the Columbia River Basin flood survey of that year were received from 
the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1948. 

Likewise, flood damage to gaging-station structures is ordinarily repaired 
under the direct appropriation. However, for the largest and most destructive 
floods, the damage is so great as to require additional funds for replacement and 
rehabilitation. For example, rehabilitation of the destroyed or damaged struc- 
tures in the Columbia River Basin in 1948 was accomplished with the deficiency 
funds referred to above. 


FLOOD SURVEY AND REPORT 


It is estimated that $125,000 will be required to complete the field surveys, 
make the detailed analvses, and prepare and publish the report of this record- 
breaking event. The Geological Survey has included an item of $45,000 in its 
1952 budget for flood and drought reports. However, $40,000 of this is com- 
mitted to complete the studies and publication of 14 floods occurring prior to 1952 
on most of which the field work has been completed, and for the study of the 
Southwest drought. The remaining $5,000 of this allotment is being applied to 
the cost of the Kansas-Missouri flood survev and report. Therefore, the addi- 
tional funds requested under this item in this supplemental estimate total $120,000. 

This project will involve some 20 man-years of personal services ranging in 
grades from GS-11 to GS-5. In addition to the regular salary costs of this 
personnel, estimated at $79,425, an additional $40,575 will be needed to provide 
for travel and other miscellaneous expenses, a large amount of overtime work, 
and the cost of publishing the flood report. 
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REPLACEMENT AND REHABILITATION OF GAGE STRUCTURES 


It is estimated that a total of $75,000 will be needed to permit the rehabilitation 
of 63 river-gage structures and the instruments and equipment installed therein, 
in the State of Kansas. No serious damage was done to gage installations in 
other States touched by the flood. A number of the Kansas structures were 
badly damaged as a result of bank cutting and being overtopped, and being 
completely washed away. 

This project will involve some 19 man-years of personal services ranging in 
grades from GS-11 to GS-5, and including a large amount of temporary employ- 
ment of laborers, as it is anticipated that most of the rehabilitation construction 
will be done by force account. In addition to the cost of salaries and wages, 
estimated at $54,200, the sum of $20,800 will be required to provide for replace- 
ment of equipment damaged or destroyed by the flood, purchase of construction 
supplies, travel, and other miscellaneous expenses. 


FIELD SURVEY OF KANSAS RIVER FLOOD AREA 


Mr. We ts. This item is to make a study of and prepare a report 
on the great flood that occurred out in the Kansas River Basin a 
month or two ago, and also to make some repairs to gaging stations 
that came about as a result of that flood. 

The request is for $120,000 to make the field survey and prepare the 
report on the flood. The $75,000 is for repair of damaged gaging 
stations. 

This flood has caused the greatest dollar damage from a major flood 
that has occurred to date that we know of, and one on which there is a 
great demand made for information concerning that flood, both by 
Federal agencies, State agencies, and private concerns. 

We feel that inasmuch as it was a flood of about a 100-year magni- 
tude or greater, that it is something that should be recorded as the 
data will be used in connection with all kinds of water utilization, 
flood-control projects, and so forth. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Chairman McKertiar. What sort of amendment are you asking 
for? 

Mr. We tts. The total sum is $195,000, sir. 

Chairman McKe tar. All right, sir. 

Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Senator Ecron. Can you give us any estimate, Mr. Wells, of how 
many of these gaging stations went out? 

Mr. We tts. All of them that were damaged did not go out. There 
was major damage to 66 of them in the area. 

Senator Ecron. They will all have to be rechecked, and many 
rebuilt? 

Mr. Weuts. That is right. Some will have to be completely 
rebuilt. Some of them were partially damaged, maybe the walkways 
have been lost or the lower sections lost. Some were completely 
overtopped and completely destroyed. Banks were washed away 
resulting in gage damage or total destruction. 

Senator Ecron. What other type of work will be involved in con- 
struction with this? 

Mr. Wetts. You are referring to the flood report, sir? 

Senator Ecron. No; the reconstruction. Is that all the reconstruc- 
tion you will have? 
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Mr. We tts. That is right. 

Senator Ectron. And the rest is devoted to surveys? 

Mr. Weis. That is right, surveys and reports on that flood. 

Senator Ecren. Do you work in conjunc tion with the Army engi- 
neers or the Bureau of Reclamation? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir; we work very closely with both of them. 
Both have asked by all means to collect all the information we can 
get on that flood, and at as early a date as possible. We work with 
them very closely, so there is no overlapping work. 

We are collecting the basic data on stream flow, stages, and flood 
volume. That information is what they would use in turn, then, to 
properly design flood-control works. 

Senator Ecton. Do these two agencies depend on your services 
for that, completely? 

Mr. We ts. Yes, sir; for the basic data. 

Senator Ecron. I have been under the impression that the Army 
engineers conducted their own survey. 

Mr. Weiis. They conduct surveys, sir, but it is of a different 
nature. They would conduct the surveys to determine the amount 
of the flood damage. They make surveys in connection with dam 
sites and with levee losses and so on. But as to the stream flow and 
the stream volumes and stream stages, they look to us for that data. 

Senator Ecron. Entirely? 

Mr. We ts. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe.viar. Any other questions, gentlemen? If not, 
we are very much obliged to you. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Coast GUARD 
ACQUISITION, CONSTRUCTION, AND IMPROVEMENTS 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. ALFRED C. RICHMOND, ASSISTANT 
COMMANDANT, UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE AIR-SEA RESCUE SERVICE IN LOS ANGELES AREA 


Senator KNowLanp. Mr. Chairman, | understand that Admiral 
Richmond of the Coast Guard is out in the lobby. There was a matter 
I brought up when the Coast Guard was here before that I would 
like to be able to examine the admiral on very briefly, and it will not 
take more than 5 or 10 minutes, if we could have him as the next 
witness. 

Chairman McKetrar. All right, we will call him right now. 

Senator KNowLanpb. Mr. Chairman, I would like to first of all put 
some correspondence in the record at this time, if I might. One Is a 
letter which I directed to the Secretary of the Treasury, the Hon. 
John W. Snyder, relative to this air-sea rescue situation as it relates 
to the Los Angeles area; and a letter which I received from Admiral 
Richmond under date of September 5; and also one which I received 
from Mr. G. W. Foley, the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, under 
date of September 6. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Without objection, the letters will be put in 
the record. 
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(The letters referred to are as follows:) 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1951. 
Hon. Joun W. Snyper, 
Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I have been contacted by several organizations in the 
Los Angeles area regarding the need for an adequate air-sea rescue service for the 
Los Angeles area. As vou know, the Coast Guard air station at San Diego, 
which is located about 120 miles to the south, does not have sufficient equipment 
to handle their present mission and, in addition, service the Los Angeles area if 
called on. 

Over 1,300,000 passengers were enplaned or deplaned at the Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airport during 1950, and while the safety record has been excellent, with 
the increase in air travel, careful consideration must be given to the safety aspects 
of the future development of this problem. In many cases, fully loaded trans- 
ports, east-bound, take off and must travel as far as 38 miles seaward, during con- 
ditions when low stratus clouas cover the coast, before reversing their course. If 
a plane encounters difficulty immediately after take-off and must land in the 
water, there is great danger that all of the occupants of the plane would be lost. 
Local interests have banded together to provide some measure of rescue coverage 
for the Los Angeles area; however, it is believed that adequate facilities are not 
available to handle a major crash in the waters contiguous to the airports in the 
Los Angeles area. 

Under the law, U.S. C. 14, seetion 29 and Public Law 207, EKighty-first Congress, 
it appears that the responsibility for air-sea rescue rests with the Coast Guard. 
Under the circumstances, I would appreciate being advised of any action that 
could be taken to eliminate this potential danger in the Los Angeles area. Would 
you advise me whether the Coast Guard has made a study of the problem and 
whether they are planning to make representations to Congress either in the con- 
sideration of one of the supplemental appropriation bills, or in the regular appro- 
priation bill for 1953, to meet this problem. 

With warmest regards, I remain 
Sincerely vours, 

Wituiam F. KNow.Lanp. 


ae 


Unirep Srares Coast Guarp, 
Washington, D. C., September 5, 1951, 
Hon. Witit1am F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator KNOWLAND: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter dated 
August 22, 1951, with enclosures, concerning the furnishing of search and rescue 
facilities in the Los Angeles area. 

The problem presented by the enclosures has been the subject of considerable 
study by the Coast Guard. A board, composed of high-ranking Coast Guard 
officers, inquiring into the needs of Coast Guard aviation, specifically recom- 
mended one amphibian and two helicopters for search and rescue duty in the 
Los Angeles area. The matter was also inquired into by the Assistant Com- 
mandant on a recent visit to the west coast. 

Since the recommendations of the above-mentioned board do not carry with 
them funds for the implementation thereof, this does not offer a solution to the 
problem. 

Although the Coast Guard recognizes the desirability of assigning aviation 
equipment for search and rescue duties in the Los Angeles area, it is impractical 
at the present time to reassign any of the limited facilities stationed elsewhere. 

You may be interested to know that certain surface craft of the Eleventh Coast 
Guard District are stationed in the nearby Long Beach area, and the protection 
of life and property is included in their duties. 

The search and rescue problems of the Los Angeles area will receive high 
priority consideration when redeployment of presently available equipment is 
practicable or when additional equipment to implement the recommendations of 
the board is procured. 

Very truly yours, 


A. C. Ricumonp, 
Rear Admiral, U. S. Coast Guard, Acting Commandant. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 5, 1951. 
Date of communication: September 4, 1951. 
Subject: The need for an adequate air-sea rescue service for the Los Angeles area 
Hon. Wiriu1am F. KNow.anp, 
United States Senate, Room 215, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator: For the Secretary, I wish to acknowledge receipt of the 
above-mentioned communication. 
The appropriate Treasury officials are considering the matter, and they wil! 
reply as soon as practicable. 
Very truly yours, 
Wiiuram L. Lyncu, 
Assistant to Administrative Assistant Secretary. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 6, 1951. 
Hon. Wiiu1AmM F. KNowLAnD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In reply to your query as to whether the Coast Guard has 
made a study of the need for additional search and rescue equipment in the Los 
Angeles area, I am glad to advise you that the service has recently completed a 
comprehensive survey of its search and rescue requirements, particularly with 
respect to aircraft. A board recommended the establishment of a detachment 
in the Los Angeles area consisting of one fixed wing, medium-sized amphibious 
plane, and three rotary-wing craft. In addition to the board, the Assistant Con- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, on a recent inspection trip to the west coast, con- 
ferred with Mr. DeSilva, manager of the Los Angeles International Airport, and 
with Admiral John W. Reeves, Jr., USN, retired, who is a technical adviser to 
the airport authority, concerning the search and rescue needs in the Los Angeles 
area. 

It appears clearly established from the study above indicated and other infor- 
mation collected that there exists in the Los Angeles area a situation which pre- 
sents a potential hazard and one which justifies the establishment of a search and 
rescue unit. As you know, it is not practicable at the present time to redeploy 
airplanes or craft to this area without leaving comparable hazards in other ares 
and the proper solution appears to be to seek relief by obtaining additional aircraft 
as early as possible. I believe the most expeditious way of laving this need before 
the Congress is to include the item in the next supplemental request for appro- 
priations which is presented and present plans contemplate such action. 

Sincerely yours, 
FE. H. Fouey, 


Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


AIR-SEA SEARCH AND RESCUE UNIT 


Senator Know.Lanp. The matter was brought to my attention by 
the civic and chamber of commerce leaders of Los Angeles relative to 
this air-sea rescue. They point out that because of the prevailing 
winds in the area of Los Angeles, approximately 85 percent of all 
take-off and climb-up operations have to be out over open water; an: 
that the number of passengers that enplaned or deplaned at the airport 
during 1950 amounted to 1,300,000. 

I wanted to inquire of the admiral what the general program was 
for this air-sea rescue in similar instances, not only directed to the 
Los Angeles situation, but other places where there was a high rate of 
travel over open water? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Mr. Chairman, Senator Knowland, the Coast 
Guard has a relatively limited number of planes available for search 
and rescue, and they are deployed throughout the United States 
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through nine air stations and into the Territories in eight detachments. 
The average size of an air station amounts to about six or seven air- 
craft in the way of equipment. 

At the present time, for southern California we have an air station 
in the San Diego area. It has been located there for a number of 
years. The next air station on the California coast is at San Francisco. 
The one at San Francisco is adjacent to the international airport at 
San Francisco. 

The problem at Los Angeles is a peculiar one, in that in shifting 
from the old—I have forgotten the name of the airport—to the inter- 
national airport, they presented the problem of take-offs across water. 
Their point is that if any of the craft—and I would like to point out 
that not only trans-Pacific craft take off across the water, but any 
commercial craft today—there is the potential possibility of that air- 
plane going into the water, and our nearest airplanes that might be 
used for search and rescue would have to be brought from San Diego, 
108 miles away. 

Senator KNnow.anpb. Do you have any other airports in the country 
that handle any volume of traffic that are in the same position on 
either the east or west coast, or are most of them covered by air-sea 
rescue? 

EQUIPMENT NEEDED FOR LOS ANGELES AREA 


Admiral RicumMonp. They are covered by coincidence, like in San 
Francisco, where we have located our air station adjacent to the 
international airport. 

Senator KNow.Lanpb. At San Francisco, we recently had a plane go 
in the bay. Fortunately, it did not have passengers in it. It was 
one of the big airline planes, and they lost three crew members. 

If that happened in the Los Angeles area, by the time you got up 
from San Diego, it would be a pretty long time. 

Admiral Ricumonp. The only assistance we have in the Los Angeles 
area would be the boats from the San Pedro station. 

Senator KNowLanp. Do you use any helicopters on the air-sea 
rescue work? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Our concept of an adequately equipped rescue 
unit is that we should use fixed-wing planes, boats, and helicopters. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. This is a matter that the Coast Guard is 
giving attention to, is it, in the request for the next budget? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is right. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. That is all the questions I have, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman McKe.rar. Are there any regular established air stations 
where they take off from water? 

Admiral RicumMonp. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Chairman McKe tar. | do not know of any. It is certain to 
come sometime. 

Senator KNowLanp. This is not a seaplane situation down there, 
but it so happens that in the flight pattern, due to the- prevailing 
winds—most of the flights are land planes—in the take-offs or landings- 
they either go out over or come in over the water at fairly low altitude. 

Chairman McKe.uar. That is all we wanted to know, Admiral. 

Senator KNowLanp. Thank you very much. 

Admiral RicumMonp. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
DerensE PropuctTion ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENTS OF S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL; FRED G. KILGUSS, DEPUTY ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL; E. R. BUTTS, DEPART- 
MENTAL BUDGET OFFICER; R. D. McLEAN, CHIEF, DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION UNIT, CRIMINAL DIVISION ; AND J. R. BROWNING, 
ACTING ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, CLAIMS DIVISION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Chairman McKe.xar. I will insert in the record at this point the 
justification on this item. 
(The justification referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


“Salaries and Expenses, Defense Production Activities, Department of Justice 
‘‘For expenses necessary to enable the Department of Justice to carry out its 
functions under the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, including ex- 
penses of attendance at meetings concerned with the purpose of this appropriation, 
$245,000.” 
“(Public Law 774, approved September 8, 1950). 
“Estimate 1952, $245,000.” 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952—Salaries and expenses, defense activities 
1951 appropriation (advance from the Defense Production Fund) : $14, 000 


Net difference, 1952 over 1951 


Requirements 


Activities Difference 


1951 1952 
1. Criminal matters $5, 470 $75,500 | +$70, 030 
2. Claims and general civil matters. . 8, 530 99, 220 | +90, 690 
3. United States attorneys 0 70, 280 +70, 280 
Totals_- coecs . 14, 000 245, 000 +231, 000 $231,000 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1952_-. 245, 000 


Analysis of increases 


1951 1952 Increase 
Permanent positions__- ‘ 10 | 48 38 
Average employment A aateei wd ; 2 40 38 
01 Personal services ; $13, 970 $201, 020 $187, 050 
02 Travel i . : oie | 0 11, 500 | 11, 500 
03 Transportation of things - 0 | 270 270 
04 Communication services on ‘ 0 | 2, 750 2, 750 
05 Printing and reproduction _- 0 | 4, 650 4, 650 
07 Other contractual services : 0 | 3, 520 3, 520 
08 Supplies and materials... | 0} 1,950 1, 050 
09 Equipment 0 | 17, 220 17. 220 
15 Taxes and assessments._-.-.--....--- E 30 | 3, 020 | 2, 990 


Sets nivnicnssdhneneesneeinwasce aaa . 14, 000 | 245, 000 231, 000 








Mi) 
0 
0) 
) 
) 
1) 
1) 
1) 
M) 


M) 
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Salaries and expenses, defense activities, Department of Justice, Criminal Division 


7 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| | 
1951 | 1952 | Increase 

| 
Total number of permanent positions. --.. alain 6 14 | ~ 
Average number of all employees. - .-_-- tas TORS 1 | 13 | 12 

01 Personal services: _ } | 
Permanent positions _- aan $5, 440 $62, 950 | $57, 510 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base aie 250 250 
Total personal services , 5, 440 | 63, 200 | 57, 760 
02 Travel bike . ‘ Pieké 3, 500 3, 500 
03 Transportation of things _ . | 100 100 
04 Communication services | 1, 000 1, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction | 1, 700 1, 700 
07 Other contractual services } 1, 500 1, 500 
08 Supplies and materials | 300 | 300 
09 Equipment ‘ 3, 255 3, 255 
15 Taxes and assessments 30 945 915 
Total obligations ‘ ¥ 5, 470 75, 500 70, 030 


The Defense Production Act of 1950, effective September 8, 1950, establishes 
the basic authority for the economic controls program upon which, to a very great 
extent, our current mobilization effort depends. 

The act contains seven tit.:s and applies to several distinet fields. It adds 
considerably to the responsibilities of the Department of Justice since it creates 
a number of criminal offenses and revives other which have been inactive since 
the end of World War II. 

Four of the seven titles specify criminal sanctions for willful violations, as 
follows: 

Title I, relating to priorities and allocations, provides in section 103 for a fine 
of not more than $10,000, imprisonment for not more than 1 year, or both, for a 
violation of its provisions. 

Title IV, relating to price and wage stabilization, specifies in section 409 (b) 
that a person who violates price or wage orders shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
1 year, or both. 

Title VI relates to credit controls, violations of which are punishable under 
section 603 by a fine of not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
1 year, or both. 

Title VII contains provisions of general applicability. Section 705 relates to 
record keeping, and the furnishing of reports and information. 

Subsection (d) makes the violation of the provisions of this section punish- 

able by a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more than 1 
year, or both. 

Subsection (e) makes the wrongful disclosure of confidential information 
punishable by a fine of not more than $10,000, or imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or both. 

In addition to the above offenses there will also be consipracy cases under the 
general conspiracy statute (18 U.S. C. 371), and false statement cases under 18 
United States Code 1001, under the supervision of the Criminal Division. 

The Criminal Division estimates that its minimum personnel requirements 
for the effective performance of its obligations under the Defense Production 
Act during the fiscal! year beginning July 1, 1951, will be seven attorneys and 
seven nonprofessional employees. A staff of this size will be necessary to handle 
the large number and varied type of cases which will fall into the following main 
categories: 

(1) To intelligently determine which cases should be prosecuted and to properly 
supervise those cases in which prosecutions are authorized, the staff must develop 
an adequate understanding of the programs and regulations of the various 
agencies charged with regulatory responsibilities under the Act. These agencies 
are: 

Office of Price Stabilization (Economie Stabilization Agency). 

Wage Stabilization Board (Economic Stabilization Agency). 

National Production Authority. 

Petroleum Administration for Defense. 

Defense Solid Fuels Administration. 


88249—-51—_82 
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Defense Power Administration. 
Defense Minerals Administration. 
Defense Fisheries Administration 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Federal Reserve Board 
Department of Agriculture 

Effective enforcement of the orders of these agencies, will require that the 
Criminal Division staff be thoroughly familiar with the day-to-day changes in the 
orders which are issued by these agencies. Such background information is 
essential in evaluating cases for prosecution and in supervising the conduct of 
such litigation. 

(2) Investigative reports of violations from the foregoing agencies must b: 
carefully analyzed to determine whether or not criminal prosecution will be war- 
ranted, and in this connection close liaison must be established between the De- 
partment and each of the referring agencies. 

(3) Where prosecutions have been authorized, Washington personnel will have 
to work closely with the United States attorneys to insure that uniform enforce 
ment policies are being followed throughout the country. 

Past experience indicates that the technical type of cases which arise under the 
economic control orders require & maximum amount of supervision and assistanc: 
from the Department in Washington. Experience suggests, too, that in this field 
of criminal litigation involving businessmen and not the ordinary run of criminals, 
the prosecutions will be vigorously defended, with fewer pleas of guilty than nor 
mally can be anticipated. 

In cases involving unusual or difficult questions of law, the Washington staff 
will do necessary legal research and write memoranda of law for the benefit of the 
United States attorneys’ offices and, in many instances where the facts warrant it 
members of the Washington staff will personally participate in litigation in co- 
operation with the United States attorneys. 

While the case load will include cases under all the economic control orders, an 
estimate of the number of cases that may be anticipated may be formed on the 
basis of the annual number of new criminal prosecutions for price ceiling viola- 
tions under the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942. 


DOI ices ahs Sa us eines ad hes 1, GSA Mts winbut-cptblaty sult snesiel 1, 176 
TOG oie h i, Sc aotua db aiawiaee cad 3 MADD BOG is ie cite n ku cla wkinw wan 742 
ses ee nee Ee ao 1, 385 


(4) Since cases in this field will be vigorously contested, it is reasonable to expect 
that there will be a substantial number of appeals arising out of criminal prosecu 
tions. Difficult cases will be briefed in Washington and argued by members of 
the Washington staff. 

(5) Finally, a substantial volume of complaints and inquires from consumers, 
businessmen, and Members of Congress are directed to the Department in the 
mistaken belief that it has the responsibilities of issuing regulations or investigat- 
ing violations under the act. These communications must be considered, answered 
and referred to the proper agency. 

Funds are requested for the following positions for the fiscal year 1952: 














Grade Number Rate Total 
Attorneys: 
Grae) o.. . datandtuid. disc stb dbase iedeks 2 $8, 800 $17, 600 
I a aaa otal RO tL al Oe a 1 7, 600 7, 600 
_  L Mpetaenene tien sietads tadabecinanerathacs 4 “es eh 2 6, 400 12, 800 
rk ee ne ce cecchctentaconeawene wt tel 1 4, 600 4, 600 
GS8-7 sdkk ppb hs edd dash bo kcdetl adele 1 3, 825 3, 82 
Clerks: 
I i la a i i sii tne echinacea eee 1 | 3, 100 3, 100 
BY Rae a dtc tilaters adil Setaaie ate & smbntavenahe kon 5 2, 875 14, 375 
eee. ciiwci cbotictih: chemin atdticiadeek tate Godecmblitded 1 2, 650 2, 650 
I iol chen asin a a tt an Eas ce a a dS ae TE Dvcteinacipewel bie 66, 550 
PI NND tlk ci sen cccobtbansh enndonacuckhndaus wis sav waed walcen wana —3, 600 
PE TOE os etinchintncasbencthacb unten cemenhbenntn cpbntnbddeientinbieak basis Chace 62, 950 











. 
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Salaries and expenses, defense activities, Department of Justice, Claims Division © 





























1951 | 1952 Increase 
atealllipialie patties ticaads cal isiieneaustpididienintadaneasaaies ie tenicsany 
| 
; Total number of permanent positions. -...........--...-.---.-| 4 | 19 15 
the i Average number of all employees. -...............-.--..-.---- 1 16 l 
a PE 01 Personal services: a7 | ik) aes ; 
l aL bie cle eae $8, 530 | $86, 000 $77, 470 
of Regular pay in excess of 52-week base.................|-.-.-...------ 35 350 
: Total personal services._.................... Sininkiciaais 8, 530 86, 350 77, 820 
be OS edie. soc. 5...... Rnitcaeayoilacdeksaeundiasn sada ts lla naieisiais waa 5, 000 5, 000 
ar : 03. Tranapectation of things... ..........-.....-0sveesecsacayens SRE EAE SE TAS 100 100 
) : Oe Cerne Mer vieee. 5... eis c ccc ccenc ne Sein eee 1, 000 1, 000 
v- er OO 6 oie dann cavanweuthemeuddtucaslnwcsdqnescases 1, 700 1, 700 
F 07 Other contractual services Passes ho ak cptacitalesian lh cihant detias ai tetesci tibet Menssante Ed th dei 1, 420 | 1, 420 
ive ss ci aiden aeivennemameweausigibdia~ adieieciie cad 450 450 
¥ RS ES eet ae etnudatantekaakeuwaelseeesnine eset 1,900 | 1, 900 
um Se) ee I ON ii ce ccdcncce nkcneandacinse SS 1, 300 | 1, 300 
he : NN See i 8, 530 | 99, 220 90, 690 
we _ — — — —. <a 
Pi - . . - . 
il Section 706 (b) of the Defense Production Act of 1950 (Public Law 774, 81st 
or ; Jong., 2d sess., approved September 8, 1950) provides that all litigation under 
the act shall be under the supervision and control of the Attorney General.  Liti- 
aff ; gation arising out of the activities of tne Economic Stabilization Agency which 
he will be handlea by the Claims Division consists of the following: 
it A. Actions for injunctions to bar acts or practices violative of price or wage 
0- ; regulations or orders (sec. 409; see also sec. 706 (a)). 
B. Proceedings in the Emergency Court of Appeals to determine the validity 
an of regulations or orders relating to price controls (sec. 408). 
he ; C. Treble damage and other actions for overcharges (sec. 409 (e)). 
la- : D. The defense of actions involving the validity of sections of the statute, 


and of wage and rationing orders or reguiations issued thereunder. 

E. Proceedings arising out of the issuance of regulations or orders providing 
for rationing at the retail level of consumer goods for household and personal 
use (sec, 403). 

F, Intervention in private actions in appropriate cases, 
vai G. Proceedings to require compliance with administrative subpenas (see. 
0 705 (a), (d)). 
of The Director of Enforcement of the Office of Price Stabilization estimates that 

they will conduct 300,000 investigations during the fiscal vear 1952. It is antici- 
rs pated that at least 30,000 enforcement cases will be referred to the Claims Division 
he for consideration and action. In addition, this Division will have to handle 
ut- : all litigation in the Emergeney Court of Appeals attacking the validity of OPS 
ed regulations; all suits in the district courts brought against the government attack- 
ing and seeking to enjoin the enforcement of the statute and regulations; and all 
suits by and against; the Government arising out of the activities of the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

Civil litigation encompasses consideration of cases for the purpose of deter- 
mining ‘whether or not to litigate and the settlement of cases at all stages, as 
well as the actual trial and argument of cases in the various trial and appellate 
courts. 

The average caseload of every attorney in the Claims Division for the next 
enn fiscal year will exceed 250 cases. The impossibility of absorbing this additional 
60K litigation can clearly be seen. 

2 A relatively small staff must be set up immediately and should contain, in its 
100 initial stages, at least 19 attorneys and the necessary administrative and sec- 
retarial personnel. The complexity, difficulty, and importance of the litigation can 
hardly be overstated. Centralized direction, coordination, review, and supervi- 
Ren sion of all of the litigation, particularly at the outset of the program, is essential. 





600 Funds are requested for the following positions for the fiscal year 1952: 

r Professional positions: 

- na Oe eens Sk ol eh kd $40, 000 
Coeur er, GS 2 ak. ce cele Js...) ES 
GS-12, 2 at $6,400_________- Suhb dete dsieione dodo bes 12, 800 
SE Pn Oe. Stalin diced beh’ oun owen . a 


PEN IIIS cigs ects wt x at acres Saas esd em Red Ek ab ees ._. $79, 600 
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Nonprofess’ »nal positions: 


GS-6, 4 at $3,450... ___ ST se : .---. $13, 800 
15-6, 2 Ot $3,100_......_.. a Sa 6, 200 
GS-4, 2 at $2,875- eS epee Poe oan ass ; 5, 750 
CPC-3, 1 at $2,252_- ; robaeeae a. 5 a a aoe 
Total (9) _- bY Dehinnek urbane : _ $28, 002 
Total (gross) ___- . Fs cto j : i 602 
Estimated savings __- f eee ; i —21, 602 
Total (net)_______- Bee 86, 000 


Salaries and expenses, defense activities, Department of Justice, United States 
attorneys 


1951 1952 Increase 
Total number of permanent positions , 15 15 
Average number of all employees , ll ll 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions ¥ $51, 275 $51, 275 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base __- : } : 195 195 
Total personal services vo = d 51, 470 | 51, 470 
02 Travel ; 3, 000 3, 000 
03 Transportation of things_--___- t ; wa , 70 70 
04 Communication services_--__- ¥ ndawuhen “_ 750 | 750 
06 Printing and reproduction. _- . ae 7 oo 1, 250 1, 250 
07 Other contractual services ie ‘ 600 | 600 
OS Supplies and materials ate phate tee a6 ; 300 | 300 
09 Equipment ; ; , ~ ion ~nilaleendats = sts 12, 065 12, 065 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments atid iit ees etal ; : 775 775 
Total obligations. __..._..__. ‘ i. ah a 70, 280 | 70, 289 


The United States attorneys will have the responsibility in court for carrying 
out the provisions of the Defense Production Act of 1950, and to handle this 
program with real effectiveness additional personnel will be required in certain 
larger field offices. It is estimated than 10 assistants and 5 stenographers will 
be needed in addition to the personnel of the Criminal and Claims Division and 
to such use as can be made of attorneys in the Economie Security Administration. 

The most important element in creating a successful prosecutive policy under 
the new control 1egulations is to insure that properly trained and educated prose- 
cutors are available when cases are referred in volume for the institution of 
criminal proceedings. The vast amount of regulations, orders, and policies estab- 
lished by the emergency agencies cannot be assimilated immediately by any pros- 
ecutor. No United States attorney now has spare personnel who can devote their 
time to studying them. If a United States attorney’s office is confronted with a 
group of cases and no one in the office is familiar with the regulations and orders 
which were allegedly violated, it will be impossible for that office to make an 
intelligent review of the cases and to prepare and try them. Trained personnel 
will also prevent the unfortunate previous situation where, at a reasonable esti- 
mate, only about 20 percent of the price cases which should have been prosecuted 
were successfully tried. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. Anprerra. Mr. Chairman, we are here on two items: One has 
to do with expenses under the title of “Expenses of defense produc- 
tion.”’ 

Chairman McKe iar. What page of the bill is it? 

Mr. Anprerra. It is not in the bill, sir. 

Chairman McKet.ar. It was left out by the House? 

Mr. Anprerra. It was left out on the floor of the House. The 
estimate was for $245,000, having to do with work of the Department 
of Justice under the Office of Price Stabilization. It was approved 
by the House committee for $150,000. 
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Chairman McKe uuar. Is this the item? 


For expenses necessary to enable the Department of Justice to carry out its 
function under the Defense Production Aet of 1950, as amended, ineluding ex- 
penses of attendance at meetings concerned with the purposes of the appropria- 


tion, $150,000. 

Mr. AnpReTTA. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKeuuar. Will you explain what you intend to do 
with this money? 

Mr. Anpretra. The House Appropriations Committee approved 
an item of $150,000, which was a reduction of $95,000 in the estimate. 
In the consideration of the bill on the floor the item was lost on a 
vote; it went down with other items on defense production. This 
covers the cost of units that we have set up in the Department of 
Justice to supervise and coordinate the enforcement of the OPS laws 
and handling the cases that arise under the activities of OPS. 

It provides for attorneys and clerks in the Criminal Division to 
handle the criminal cases and matters, and in the Claims Division 
to handle the civil cases and matters. 

Also, a small amount of money that would be available to the United 
States Attorneys’ offices to handle the cases in the courts. 

Chairman McKetiar. You had a budget estimate for it? 

Mr. ANpretrA. Yes, sir. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


Chairman McKertiuar. And the House committee agreed to it? 

Mr. Anpretra. The House committee gave us $150,000. The 
estimate as it was proposed would have prov ided for 38 additional 
positions. That would be 8 more in the Criminal Division and 14 
more, I believe, in the Claims Division, and the balance, 15, in the 
United States attorneys’ offices. 

Chairman™ McKeuuar. All right, sir. Are there any questions 
about this item? 

EQUIPMENT 


Senator Corpon. What is the equipment of $12,000, or so, for? 

Mr. Anpretra. Which one is that? 

Senator C ORDON. You have $17,220 of your $245,000 under the 
heading of “Equipment.” That is on page 3 of your justification. 
What equipment does that cover? 

Mr. Anpretra. That would include desks for attorneys at $87 
each, and desks for stenographers at $101 each; chairs for attorneys 
and chairs for stenographers; book cases; file cabinets; typewriters; 
and 94 subscriptions to the Emergency Control Law Reporter. That 
is the largest item. 

Senator Corpon. What happened to all the furniture you had in 
World War Il? Did we put all that on the auction block? 

Mr. Anpretra. We still have it. The size of our staff has not 
diminished appreciably at all. 

Senator Corpon. You went through World War II when you had 
the same type of necessity for enforcement, and the laws were repeale (l 
following World War I], but your staff remained just as large? But 
when another emergency comes along, you want to start from the 
upper base in place of the prewar; is that right? 
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Mr. Anpretra. No, sir; I would not say that. Actually, we are 
operating on an emergency basis exactly the same as we did during 
World War II. 

Senator Corvon. Then you operated on the same basis following 
World War II? 


Mr. Anprerta. Yes, sir. 


PROSECUTION OF OPS VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Kirevs. OPA handled the prosecutions in World War II. 
This time we have it, in place of OPS, with a very insignificant staff 
compared to what OPA had during World War II. 

Senator Corpon. OPA’s was not a really a prosecution staff. It 
was a staff of duress. 

Senator Ecron. How many cases have been referred to your 
department so far? 

Mr. Anpretta. I would like to have you hear from the gentlemen 
who are here from the Criminal and Claims Divisions. Mr. Browning 
here is the assistant head of the Claims Division. He can tell you 
about the civil eases. 

Mr. Browntne. We have had 1,558 cases referred, on the civil 
side of the docket, from OPS, of which we have filed 199, that is, up 
to the 15th of September. 

When the referral comes to us from OPS, we go over the material; 
determine whether or not there is a proper basis for litigation; refer 
it to the United States attorneys, who check the facts to be sure that 
there still exists a proper basis for action, and then they file an action 
if it is appropriate. They do not file all cases that are referred, but 
file on a selective basis only the number of cases necessary to secure 
enforcement in their community. 

That is the reason why there is such a discrepancy between the 
referrals to us of matters that OPS considers appropriate for action, 
and the much smaller number of cases that are eventually filed. 

Senator Ecron. Then you do not prosecute all of them that are 
filed; is that it? 

Mr. Browntna. We prosecute a small part of the cases. I am 
speaking only of the civil side, of course. We file a very small 
percentage of suits as compared to the number of referrals from OPS 
of alleged violations. 

It has been the premise of the Department of Justice that only as 
many suits should be filed as are necessary to secure enforcement. We 
select cases carefully to be sure they are proper cases to be filed, and 
then, in any given community, and with respect to any given line of 
business, file only a sufficient number of cases to secure compliance by 
the whole business community. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT 


Senator Ecron. What would happen if this $150,000 that the 
House gave you was allowed to stand? 

Mr. Browntnea. Perhaps I should put it the other way around. 
If we do not get the money, as far as the civil side is concerned, there 
either will not be full enforcement, or we will have to give up some 
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of our other work. Our staff is assigned duties, that are continuing 
duties. ‘The responsibilities that were given on the civil side of OPS 
enforcement are entirely new fenbonaibitiin and additional responsi- 
bilities. If we are to undertake them without additional personnel, it 
will mean that personnel will have to be taken from functions they 
had been performing. 

| had some people in my office this morning who were complaining 
about the fact that the Government had been withholding approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 of their funds pending the determination of an 
alleged civil fraud. The allegation of fraud was made 2 years ago. 
We have simply been unable, in view of our backlog of the usual work, 
to dispose of that matter. 

We do not have the slack. We cannot absorb these new functions. 
We will simply have to take people off the work that they are doing 
that is already certainly not current. 

Senator Ture. Could you have cases that would be more than 2 
years old under the defense activities? 

Mr. Brownina. We are current. 

Senator Tuyre. But you say you have some cases that have been 
pending for the past 2 years. 

Mr. anetrerd. Not OPS cases. 

Senator Toye. That is what I was going to say. OPS was not in 
existence at that time. 

Mr. Brownrina. No. 

Senator Toyz. That is why I asked the question. 

Mr. Brownina. Yes, sir. The work that I am talking about is the 
ordinary workload of the Claims Division. We handle all civil 
litigation to which the United States is a party, either defendant or 
plaintiff, except tax, lands, and antitrust. We defend the Government 
in tort suits; we handle admiralty matters; we have Court of Claims 
work; we have civil-fraud matters. All of these things are continuing 
functions. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Browning, do you have the Indian 
claims, sir? 

Mr. Browning. I think those are in the Lands Division. 

Senator O’Maunoney. | know for a fact that there are hundreds of 
those claims established or filed, rather, under the Indian Claims 
Commission Act, and they are not being disposed of because the 
Department of Justice is not equipped to defend the Government in 
the claims. Of course, the claims amount to tremendous sums. 

Mr. Anprettra. About $20 billion. There are over 300 claims that 
have been filed. 

Senator O’Manoney. There are more than that. 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes; I guess there probably are. 

Senator O’Mauoney. If you do not have personnel to handle those, 
the Government is losing money. 

Senator Corpon. They do not handle any of those but the appeals. 
The Claims Commission makes the first finding and decision. If 
that is accepted, that ends it. 

Senator O’Manonry,. But the Department of Justice has to defend 
the Government before the Claims Commission. 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED 





Senator Ecron. This $245,000 that.is being asked for is not for E 
the purpose of taking care of the regular routine business; this is for 
the OPS matters? 

Mr. Brownina. Yes. My point was simply that the workload P 


we have, aside from OPS civil work, is such that our existing personne! 
cannot handle it. In other words, they are not in a position to absorb f 
this other work. If we do not get an additional appropriation, we 
will simply have to take care of the OPS work by dropping other work 


that ought to be done. 
Senator Ecron. Is there not a good likelihood that perhaps this 
$150,000 may takescare of all the cases that might arise under OPS? : 
Mr. Brownina. If we get the appropriation we ask for, that is our 
estimate of the reasonable amount of money to take care of the 
personnel and other expenses that would be incident to a prope: 
handling of the OPS referrals. 
Senator Ecron. But it seems to me that there should not be too 
many cases that the Justice Department would have to prosecute. | 
I imagine that most violators would get in line when the field men Q 
call their attention to it. . 
Mr. BrowninG. Yes, Senator. We now have four attorneys as- a 
signed to OPS work in the Claims Division. Our request for next 
year would give us 10 attorneys, just a skeleton staff. We intend I 
to delegate this as much as possible. We feel we can handle this 
OPS work with the proper kind of organization with a minimum of \ 
staff. But as | understand the action that has been taken up to this 
time, we are not to have any staff. y 
Senator Ecron. You mean this $150,000 would not allow you any? Q 
Mr. Brownina. That is what is at issue. As it stands now, we { 
are to get nothing. We had $8,000 last year for all OPS civil work a 
that we obtained by an allocation from the President’s fund. This 
year, as far as the action to date is concerned, we are to get nothing. \ 
Senator Ecron. What I am talking about is the fact that the House i 
committee recommended $150,000. . 
Mr. Kixieuss. That was lost on the floor, though. 
. V 
EFFECT OF PARTIAL RESTORATION OF HOUSE CUT 
Senator Ecron. Pardon me. But what I am getting at is this: 
What would you have if you had the $150,000 instead of the $245,000? 
Mr. Anpretra. We would have to make a proportionate reduction 
in our estimate for the three items. In other words, for the Claims 
Division, the Criminal Division, and the United States Attorneys’ t 
offices. i 
The committee report indicated we would have to apportion the s 
money to the best of our ability to cover as much ground as we could l 


with that money. 

Senator Ecron. And absorb the OPS cases? 

Mr. Anpretra. No. This is all for OPS. But to absorb any 
balance that we could not handle with the $150,000. 

Mr. Kixeuss. It should be pointed out that this is not just OPS. r 
It also includes cases coming out of the wage stabilization activity, 


credit controls, and other defense programs as well. 
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Senator Frrauson. Is your office prosecuting the case that is in the 
paper today, the meat packers? 

Mr. Brownina. I did not read the item, Senator. 

Senator Fercuson. There is an item in the paper. 

Mr. Brownina. If it is a piece of civil litigation under the Office 
of Price Stabilization regulations, we are handling it. 

Senator Fercuson. Is that kind of a case you want this money 
for? 

Mr. Browninea. Yes, indeed, sir. We ask for sufficient funds to 
employ 10 attorneys to handle all of that litigation Nation-wide for 
the next vear. 

Mr. ANpretra. Mr. McLean is here from the Criminal Division, if 
you would like to hear from him on the criminal aspects of this. 

Chairman McKet.ar. Tell us as briefly as you can about that. 

oo 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION CONTROLS UNIT 


Mr. McLean. A Defense Production Controls Unit has been estab- 
lished in the Criminal Division to handle the criminal prosecutions 
arising under the Defense Production Act. The cases that have been 
referred to date from OPS amount to roughly 100 cases. We filed 
approximate!y 25 of those in the courts that are now pending. 

We have also received approximately 25 cases from the Federal 
Reserve Board. We have filed approximately 10 of those in court. 

Senator Fercuson. Those from the Federal Reserve, are they by 
virtue ot the Defense Production Act? 

Mr. McLean. They are, sir, under title VI. Most of them deal 
with regulation W, overextension of credit for listed articles. We have 
also received two cases from the National Production Authority under 
title I, allocation of priorities. They tell-us we will receive consider- 
ably more when their enforcement program gets rolling. 

The fact of the matter is that we hear that same story from the 
various defense agencies. OPS cases, criminalwise, pressure is increas- 
ing daily. We received practically no cases from February 1 to June 1 
Since June 1, we have received approximately 70 cases. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Any further questions, gentlemen? If not, 
we are very much obliged to you. 


Unirep States ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Anpretra. There is one other item, Senator, I would like to 
talk about, and that is the supplemental appropriation of $100,000 to 
provide 25 more deputy marshals for Alaska, together with the neces- 
sary equipment for them to handle the particular law-enforcement 
problems that call for the expansion of force there. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman McKetiar. Do you want your justification to go in the 
record? 

Mr. ANpretrA. Yes, sir; | would like to have that go in the record. 

Chairman McKeuuar. Very well. 
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(The justification referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF Justice, LecaL AcTiviTigEs AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries and expenses, United States attorneys and marshals, Department of Justice, 


1952 

Request (for 74% months from Nov. 15, 1951 through June 30, 1952)_ $100, 000 
Appropriation to date (pending before Congress) __......_._...-- $12, 990, 000 
LIE OO CUNY ME. COON 2 a cakes. ccc cees Cause ete $939, 059 
Dexpenitares 40, Faly Bt, BOG ho. 6 okk nn cn ced we seed ckaelieee $320, 252 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation___._...__......-__.-- 2, 282 

Number involved this estimate. _.........-..-.-2..-...ce8h 25 

Actual employment as of July 31, 1951__..__-.__-.-___-_.-- 2, 246 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


A recent inspection of the United States marshals’ offices in Alaska revealed 
the fact that law enforcement is almost nonexistent in Alaska today, particular], 
in the areas around the cities of Anchorage and Fairbanks. 

Alaska is one-fifth as large as the entire United States, with a population of over 
200,000 in the summer and about half that number during the winter. The 
tremendous construction program that is being carried on (and, no doubt, wil! 
continue indefinitely) in the Territory has attracted many people, both good and 
bad. The undesirable are attracted to Alaska in anticipation of “easy pickings’’ 
due to the unusually large salaries and wages paid in that area. Alaska has prob- 
ably 50,000 military and naval personnel, stationed mostly in the Anchorage and 
Fairbanks areas, whose pay adds to the amount of money available to legitimate 
and illegitimate businesses. 

Alaska is a typical frontier country, similar to the movie version of the Wild 
West, except that crime is somewhat organized and employs modern methods. 
United States marshals are the only general law-enforcement officers in this vast 
Territory outside of the larger incorporated towns. Some of these are incorporated 
only for liquor-license purposes and do not maintain a police force. Many native 
villages do not have any law enforcement whatsoever and, of course, are vulner- 
able for vice in many forms. The police departments have jurisdiction with 
respect to city ordinances only, with the result that they do not relieve the mar- 
shals to any extent. 

It is reported that city police draw $400 to $500 per month for an 8-hour day; 

Alaska highway patrolmen $500 per month; Alaska railroad special agents $590 
per month, with other considerations such as free housing, purchase of groceries 
at the company commissaries at greatly reduced rates, while deputy marhals’ 
compensation averages only about $5,000 per year, including the 25 percent differ- 
ential, and often for a 7-day week. Living expenses generally are 40 to 60 percent 
higher in Alaska than in the States. 
* In view of the lawless conditions in the Anchorage and Fairbanks areas, there 
is an immediate need for 25 deputy marshals, with the necessary enforcement 
weapons to properly equip them. Approximately 60 percent of the funds re- 
quested will be used in the Anchorage area and the remaining 40 percent in 
Fairbanks. 

The Department of Justice, together with other interested agencies, has initi- 
ated studies with the view of proposing legislation, both to the Congress and the 
Territorial legislature, for the strengthening of law enforcement in the Territory. 
It is hoped, if successful, to form the basis for a Territorial police force to combat 
local crime, thereby allowing the United States marshal to devote his time and 
attention to strictly Federal matters. 
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Analysis of funds requested is as follows: 
01 Personal services 
09 ee Se is. 
04 Communication services._______- 
08 Supplies and materials_ <i mae as eseie Za 
09 Equipment . 320,000 
15 Taxes and assessments - 750 


Total 


| Represents 5 GS-9 field deputy investigators, 18 GS-7 field deputies, and 2 GS-7 office deputies for 
approxims ately 744 months. 
At the rate of $40 per person for 746 months. 
’ Approximately 60 percent of the equipment requested below will be used in the Anchorage area and 40 
percent in Fairbanks: 


7 vehicles, at $1,400 each- . _._- ; inbecar dates ylabend _....-. $9, 800.00 
9 2-way radios, at $400 each _- .. 3,600.00 
23 pairs of leg irons, at $15 each___- ies A wales 345. 00 
23 .38-caliber Colt automatics, at $60 e: ach _ : ... 1,380.00 
23,000 rounds of ammunition, at $48 per 1,000 rounds- - -_- bh 7 ‘ . 1,104.00 
23 holsters, at $5 each. 4 : ; : : elie ale 115.00 
23 blackjacks, at $2.50 each_. : ’ : i ee 57. 50 
23 safety chain belts, at $2.50 each... ah tee ees BS as gee . esa 5 57 5 

23 pairs of handcuffs, at $10 each ; - ; oe 230.00 
10 tear-gas billies, at $28 each bb shy 230.00 
60 shells for tear-gas billies, at $5 each. ___- : J 300.00 
4 12-gage shotguns, at $100 each. ____.__. at ae te Sbit eee abe Sa 400.00 
23 brief cases, at $10 each.................-- aes i diese dee =e 230.00 
25 badges, at $2.50 each. __- ; aan ee s 7 . 62. 50 
25 credentials (carrying case, etc.), at $1.50 each____.._.____- bobbi ee hey 37. 50 
2 tape-recording machines, at $400 each ce Sate 800.00 
4 speed-graphic cameras, at $150 each__...._..__-_-. ee Sino 600.00 
2 ultraviolet lamps, at $50 each............- palit plalch. nt appended ian 100.00 
2 typewriters, at $120 each_____-_- sinter : oe 240.00 
2 desks, at $120 each_- ated iat eit : ses ‘ak ; mea PIES Ea 240. 00 
2 desk lamps, at $10 each................-..-- a . ae sa 20.00 


20, 000. 00 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT IN ALASKA 


Senator Fercuson. How are you getting along now, if you need 
25 more in Alaska? 

Mr. AnprETTA. Twertty-five more. 

Senator Frercuson. How are you getting along? 

Mr. Anprerra. We are not. That is why we are here. 

Senator Ferauson. How much worse will it be next vear than this? 

Mr. Anprerrta. I will tell you that the situation has become very 
acute now, because of the large number of military up there. 

Senator Ferauson. This could not all have happened since we took 
up the State-Justice bill. 

Mr. Anpretra. That estimate was prepared over a year ago, 
now. It has happened since then, in that we were getting a lot “of 
complaints of the breakdown in law enforcement in Alaska. We 
finally sent one our officers up there, and he made a complete study of 
the law-enforcement problems in Alaska, and came forth with the fact 
that we were not able to enforce the law at all, outside of the in- 
corporated towns. The larger incorporated towns, like Fairbanks and 
Anchorage have local police forces. But what has happened is that 
all the law violations are occurring on the outskirts where the marshal 
is the only law. 

We have a peculiar situation in Alaska, in that the deputy marshal 
is the only law enforcement officer known up there in the way of 
general policing. They have specialized law enforcement up there, 
but in general they have to depend on the deputy marshals. 
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For the whole Territory of Alaska, we have only 41 deputy marshals 
scattered in about 28 places. 

Senator Feracuson. How many have you for the whole State of 
Michigan? 

Mr. Anprerra. Michigan has its State police and local police, but 
we have nothing like that in Alaska. This is the only law up there. 
It is like back in the old pioneer days, where the deputy marshal in 
the Territories was the only law they knew. 

Chairman McKeE..ar. I was just reading here from the report: 

In view of the condition in the Anchorage and Fairbanks areas, there is imme- 
diate need for 25 deputy marshals with the necessary enforcement weapons, to 
properly equip them. Approximately 60 percent of the fund requested will be 
used in the Anchorage area, and the remaining 40 percent in Fairbanks. 

That is the principal statement, is it not? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. They are the two hot spots where we 
are having the most trouble, Fairbanks and Anchorage. We have 
been bombarded with complaints from citizens up there. 

Chairman McKe ttiar. I have never been to Alaska. I cannot say 
very much about it. The only thing I can say about it is that the 
Department of Justice is about the easiest lot on this committee that 
we have. 

Senator Ferguson. The question is whether it should be in the 
regular bill. 

Mr. ANnprerra. We agree about that. But the matter has reached 
the point where something has to be done, and I understand the 
President is very interested in the problem there, since he learned of 
the report that was made on conditions that were found up there 
What has happened is that crimes involving gambling, prostitution, 
all kinds of vice and liquor violations, breach of the peace, aggravated 
assaults, and so forth—all those things thay ordinarily the Federal 
Government does not have anything to do with except in a place like 
Alaska—are beiig committed up there. 


LEG LRONS 


Senator Ferauson. You want 23 pairs of leg irons. 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Where do you use those? 

Mr. Anprerra. In transporting and handling prisoners, so they 
won't run. It is very important. 

Senator FerGuson. Do you do that here in the States? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Do you have leg irons here? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. We get some bad actors that are liable to 
run on you. 

Senator Ferauson. Do any of the local police use leg irons? 

Mr. Anpretra. No, sir. They do not have our problem of long 
transportation. 

Senator Fercuson. We transport them from Detroit.up te Mar- 
quette, which is 300 or 400 miles. 
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Mr. Anpretra. I understand some of the local sheriffs use them. 
Of course, the local police force does not have much occasion to use 
them. 

Mr. Kixieuss. They do not use them in transporting them from a 
jail to a court. This is a long-haul transportation, after sentence. 

Senator Frerauson. We take them after conviction, up to Mar- 
quette. 

Mr. ANpretra. We find all the escapes have been where they have 
not used leg irons. They have violent youngsters that can run very 
fast, and they create a lot of trouble. 

Senator Fercuson. You certainly do a lot of shooting, 23,000 
rounds of ammunition. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DEPUTY MARSHALS 


Mr. Anpretra. | would like to distinguish a little bit about the 
deputy marshals and the reason for their requiring certain things in 
Alaska that we do not have here in the United States. The deputy 
marshals in the United States are process servers, handle prisoners, 
and attend the court sessions. They primarily have the same duties 
with respect to the Federal law that the local sheriffs have with the 
local laws. But in Alaska, he is the only law enforcement officer as 
such up there. He is an investigator. He is a detective. He is a 
police offcer. He is a marshal. He is everything. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Do you have good men up there? 

Mr. AnDreETTA. Yes, sir. Considering the recruitment difficulties 
in Alaska, | would say we have a fine group of men, considering the 
amount of money we can pay them. 

I do not know how we can really keep them. 

I would also like to point out that we are not considering this as 
the permanent solution to the Alaskan situation at all. We have 
had several meetings with the other agencies of the Government, and 
have been wrestling with this problem. We think it is one for correc- 
tive legislation setting up a constabulary there, or creating some 
kind of a local police force so that Alaska stands on its own feet with 
iis own law enforcement. We do not believe that the Department 
of Justice has any business up there handling policiag work. 

Senator Frreuson. That is what I feel. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right, we agree with that. But until 
there is something done, as a stopgap we have to do something like 
this to control the situation. 

Mr. Kiieuss. Until such time as there is an adequate local police 
force up there, this would be a means of curbing some of the criminal 
activities. 

Chairman McKe tar. If there are no further questions, we are 
very much obliged to you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Anprerra. Thank you. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Fish AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


CONSTRUCTION FUND 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN R. GARDNER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BUDGET 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT; WILLIAM T. KRUMMES. 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, BRANCH OF WILDLIFE REFUGES; EDWARD 
W. DOUGLAS; AND W. F. CARBINE 


JUSTIFICATION 


Chairman McKetuar. I will insert the justification in the recor 
at this pomt. 
(The justification referred to is as follows:) 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION 
(Budget estimate $750,000, plus supplemental estimate, $530,000) 
(P. 9, after line 9) 
Pave 9, after line 9, insert the following: 
“Fish AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
“CONSTRUCTION 


“For an additional amount for ‘Construction’, $530,000, to remain availabl: 
until expended; and the limitation under this head in the Department of the 
Interior Appropriation Act, 1952, on the amount available for personal services is 
increased by ‘$67,425’.” 

HOUSE REPORT 


The estimate to increase by $530,000 the construction appropriation for thx 
Fish and Wildlife Service was submitted to the Senate (5. Doc. No. 59); there 
fore, no consideration was given to this item by the House. 


JUSTIFICATION 


A supplemental appropriation in the amount of $530,000 is needed for the 
purpose of repairing and rehabilitating fish facilities and wildlife facilities which 
were destroyed or damaged due to recent floods of the midwestern rivers. This 
amount is distributed to activities as follows: 


} | 
| Budget Supplemen- 








Activity estimate, tal esti- 
1952 mate, 1952 
eee ee i Bea aie tik napintas kate $546, 150 $303, 000 
I rr iE a aes tale 203, 850 227, 000 
TE a caw ccimee ae enindccdnctbadenannestnplenhgbhd seca balaeeincced 750, 000 | 530, 000 





A breakdown of the amount requested, by objects of expenditure, follow: 


01 Personal services dee ee ee ate ol ae gee eee .. $67, 425 
ee i is se a Sia Ta Spicer hea ha: oes ctag ata a aia are 3, 000 
03 Transportation of things_-__- Shs eee Ss ee eh nas arma aera ee 3, 000 
i: “Sener EE SOUPORUORO oo we manne daccuce See u cos 650 
07 Other contractual] services_ ——- Sones hina ae a dine ala wel ae a ee 
ee, Se RT RE a when cum nm de awa se heme stern 5, 000 


EE ic 2 sonaa- ate Cec ec dais Ba dial a Eaa aem Re wk es 530, 000 
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The $303,000 requested for fish facilities covers funds required for the repair 
and rehabilitation of four Federal fish-cultural stations in the amounts indicated 
as follows: 


Fairport, lowa $123, 000 
Genoa, Wis 55, 000 
Guttenberg, Iowa___- 82, 000 
MatGneee BOOS 2 ce ee occa oe Le Se ee 43, 000 


The torrential rains caused extensive damage at these stations. Operations 
are at a standstill at the Genoa, Wis., and the Manchester, Iowa, stations and 
are drastically curtailed at the other two stations. The construction will have to 
start within the near future in order to get the Manchester station into production 
and the others repaired by this fall or 2 years’ production of fish will be lost. 

The $227,000 requested for wildlife facilities is required for the rehabilitation of 
the Squaw Creek National Wildlife Refuge which comprises approximately 
6,836 acres of land located in Holt County, Mo., 30 miles northwest,of St. Joseph, 
Mo. The torrential rains with the resultant flood stage of the Missouri River 
caused water to back up from the river to a height of 2 feet above the outlet spill- 
way of this refuge, thus damaging the dikes to a breaking point from erosive 
action of the water on both sides of the dikes and structures. Spillways, ap- 
proaches, and water-control structures have been damaged to a point where 
immediate reconstruction is necessary if this key waterfowl refuge is to be retained. 
Any extended delay in reconstruction of the levees and control structures and 
cleaning of the clogged and silted ditches feeding into and from this refuge will 
result in loss of the pool areas. 

Chis refuge comprises five pools totaling 5,060 acres, 15 miles of dikes, 11 miles 
of ditches, 12 miles of roads, and six control structures and spillways. Of the 
$227,000 required for rehabilitation, $150,000 is the estimated cost of constructing 
approximately 5 miles of outlet ditch from the main control to the Missouri River; 
$30,000 is for dike repair, including fill and riprapping; the remaining $47,000 is 
required for repair and cleaning out approaches of spillways, repair and cleaning 
out water controls and approaches, repairing main controls and approaches, and 
for engineering and contingencies. The outlet ditch from the main control to the 
Missouri River is required to provide a means of carrying away the floodwaters 
trapped against the outside of the refuge-dike system since blocking of the outlet 
from the refuge prevents draw-down of pools. In addition to relieving the flood 
condition on the refuge, this ditch will afford relief to several thousand acres of 
private croplands adjacent to the refuge 


CONTROL OF SEA LAMPREYS 


Senator Fercuson. Mr. Chairman, what they are trying to do up 
there is to electrocute an eel, that is a sucker who gets on the fish, 
sucks the blood out of the fish and kills them. They have a 
method that they claim they are going to be able to perfect. 

Senator O’Maunoney. You want to electrocute the eel? 

Senator FerGuson. That is right; when he is going upstream to 
spawn. They claim they have a machine they put down in with 
wires on it and the fish can get through and not be electrocuted, but 
that an eel in going through will be electrocuted. This matter we have 
been appropriating money for and I would like to hear from somebody 
here that knows about it. I want to offer then in the record this 
justification. 

Chairman McKetiar. Without objection it will be inserted in the 
record. 

(The document referred to is as follows: ) 

SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR GREAT Lakes Sea LaAmMprEY WorkK 
JUSTIFICATION 
This supplemental estimate for $173,200 is needed to do the work directed by 


Public Law 94, Eighty-second Congress, approved July 30, 1951, in the fiscal 
year 1952 to find means of destroying sea lampreys which have invaded the 
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Great Lakes, attacked the commercial species of fish, caused the collapse of 
commercial fishing in Lake Huron, lake-trout fishing in Lake Michigan, and 
threatens collapse of the Lake Superior fisheries. The part of the regular 1959 
fiscal year appropriation earmarked for this work is $188,762. This plus the 
supplemental appropriation amounts to $361,962 which is $138,038 less than 
authorized by Public Law 94. 

A supplemental appropriation will make possible the testing and development 
of electrical barriers in the spring of 1952 to the point that specifie recom- 
mendations can be made on devices for large-scale installation in the Lake 
Superior area in 1953. If this developmental work were to be delayed until the 
passage of appropriations for fiscal vear 1953 the institution of experimental 
control on an extensive scale cannot be hoped for before 1954. Such a delay 
would be ruinous, because Lake Superior for the first time in 1952 will produce 
in its own streams millions of parasitic lampreys. Until now, these have come 
by introd ‘ction from Lakes Huron and Michigan. 

Satisfactiong with the encouraging results of preliminary experiments with 
electrical barriers must be tempered with the realization of the pressing urgency 
for the immediate extension of these experiments and for more adequate research 
on the lake phase of the sea lamprev’s life cycle and on the stocks of fish already 
reduced or gravely threatened directly or indirectly by the depredations of that 
paresite. Delay by a single season can spell further disaster. The once-pros- 
perous lake-trout fisherv has disappeared in the United States waters of Leke 
Huron and hes dwindled to insignificance in Lake Michigan. In Lake Superior, 
the only remaining domestic source of significant quantities of lake trout, produe- 
tion hes been steady, but statistical researches by Service investigators have 
proven that the fishery actually faces collapse. The output has been maintained 
only by increasing fishing pressures more and more as the abundance of fish has 
declined rapidly toward 2 critical level. If present trends continue, an early 
collapse of the fishing industry in Lake Superior is to be anticipated. Further- 
more, species not subject to extensive sea-lamprey attacks are threatened by 
transfers of fishing pressure by fishermen forced to seek new grounds. In the 
highly productive waters of nothern Green Bay (Lake Michigan), for example, the 
fishing Pressure on some of the major species has increased fivefold to tenfold or 
more within the last 5 or 6 years. Changes in stocks sulject to greatly increased 
fishing intensity should be followed closely. 

Since the April 30, 1951, hearing before the Subcommittee on Fisheries and 
Wildlife Conservation of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Representatives on further research and control of sea lampreys of the 
Great Lakes area, research discoveries have dictated a considerable reorientation 
of the Great Lakes research program. At the time of the April 30 hearing the 
available facts compelled the presentation of mechanical blocking devices as the 
one assuredly effective means of preventing the upstream movements of spawning 
sea lampreys. The situation has now changed radically as the result of experi- 
mentation with two types of electrical blocking devices during the 1951 sea- 
lamprey spawning season. So effective did these devices prove that our research 
program has been revised to place emphasis on the refinement of electrical barriers 
and the immediate institution of large-scale experimental control by means of that 
type of equipment. The only physical barrier planned is a weir-and-trap installa- 
tion for the testing of the Burkey electric fish screen in a large stream after a 
procedure similar to that followed in checking an alternating-current barrier in the 
Ocqueoe River. The substitution of electrical for mechanical barriers will mean 
savings of millions of dollars when full-scale control is instituted in the upper 
Great Lakes. 

We plan in the spring of 1952 to test each of the two types of electrical barriers 
(the Burkey screen and the A. C. barrier developed by staff members with the 
assistance of electrical engineers working under a contract with Cook Electric Co.) 
in three streams of different size, flow characteristics, and electrolytic content 
for their effectiveness in blocking sea lampreys under diverse conditions and at 
the same time develop modifications for the more effective diversion, capture, and 
handling of food and game fish that migrate during the sea lamprey’s spawning 
season. This calls for the operation of testing traps above and below all electrical 
installations. 

The research vessel Cisco, completed near the end of June 1951, has been idle 
for lack of funds. Two smaller boats, stationed at Sturgeon Bay and the inshore 
waters of northern Lake Huron, but neither is suitable for work in offshore waters 
The Cisco should be placed in service to investigate the situation on Lakes Michi- 
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gan and Huron and a gill-net boat procured for use on Lake Superior. Knowl- 
edge of the lake or parasitic phase of the sea lamprey’s life cycle is based largely 
on inferences drawn from scattered observations. Opportunity has been lacking 
even to explore the possibility of capture and destruction of sea lampreys at the 
time of their concentration off river mouths in late fall and winter. These gaps 
in our information should be filled. At the same time we can learn more about 
the fish themselves—their seasonal movements, distribution, and abundance. 
Better knowledge here not only can help avoid over exploitation of species reduced 
in abundance but also can contribute to a more efficient utilization of abundant 
varieties and thus ease the economice difficulties of the fisherman. Most valuable, 
for example, would be information on the summer distribution of lake herring 
in Lakes Michigan, Huron, and Superior which would permit the more extensive 
exploitation of that species in the spring and summer when better prices are to 
be had than during the heavy spawning-run production. Furthermore, a research 
vessel offers the only means of following changes in the abundance of lake trout 
in Lakes Michigan and Huron where commercial fishing for the species has been 
abandoned. Finally, in Lake Superior the proposed vessel will have the addi- 
tional duty of transporting equipment and supplies to remote sites of experimental 
installations not accessible by road. For effective operation the research vessels 
must be equipped with a variety of specially constructed gill nets, trawls, and 
other gear. 

It is to avoid possibly disastrous delay in the extension of present researches 
and in the institution of new lines of investigation that this request for a supple- 
mental appropriation is made. The amount requested is minimal, in fact, sub- 
stantially less than authorized. Itemization is as detailed as is possible in a 
research program in which new discoveries constantly force a changing approach. 
Although the indicated distribution of funds reflects our best judgment at this 
time we expect—indeed, hope for—research developments that require some 
shifting of the expenditures. Many of the items in the budget require no com- 
ment; they merely reflect the increases of routine and operational costs that go 
with an expanded program. Others are explained below: 

01. Only one new regular position is planned, other additions to the staff are 
limited to the filling of established positions (four fishery biologists, two fishery 
aids) needed for an effective program. The item for wages covers seasonal 
laborers, deck hand:, and other employees required for preparing, installing, and 
tending experimental barriers and in the operation of research vessels. 

02, 03, 04, 05. Cover anticipated increases of costs resulting from changes in 
activities. 

06. Numerous reports on the sea lamprey and statistical and biological investi- 
gations of the status of the fisheries need immediate publication to be of maximum 
value. The Great Lakes States and the Province of Ontario, all of which cooperate 
in the program, depend to a large degree on Service investigations for information. 

07. The repair items and test barriers are incidental to expanded operations. 
The expert services made available by continuation of the presently existing con- 
tract with Cook Electric Co. are essential to our program for the improvement and 
testing of electrical barriers. Much of the progress made during the past year 
was possible because of this professional assistance. 

O08. Part of chemicals are to be employed in field tests to determine the feasi- 
bility of poisoning larval lampreys in stream beds (screening of toxicants is now 
being carried out cooperatively with University of Michigan). Item, for gas and 
oil anticipates operation of research vessels. Damage from floods requires fre- 
quent repairs to physical barriers used to check electrical devices. As explained, 
specially constructed experimental gear is essential to effective use of research 
vessels. Other items are incidental to expanded operations. 

09. Need for gill-net type boat on Lake Superior was explained earlier. Skiffs 
and scows are to be used as auxiliary craft in connection with other boats and 
for work in streams, estuaries, and inshore waters. ‘Trucks are required to care 
for new and more widely distributed (geographically, to cover typical situations) 
installations. Temperature-recording equipment is to provide better data on 
temperature requirements on sea lamprey in different types of stream and on 
effects of temperature on the distribution and movements of sea lampreys and 
fish in lakes. Microseopes ere to supplement present inadequate equipment. 
\ir compressor, hammer, and cement mixer are required for installation of experi- 
mental electrical structures. Electrical equipment is for fabrication of the 
experimental barriers. 


88249—51——_83 
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Great Lakes fishery investigations, supplemental budget, fiscal year 1952 


01 Wages and personal services: 


Personnel $12, 000 


Wages (seasonal) 


14, 000 


02 Travel and subsistence 
03 Transportation of things__- 
04 Communication services 


05 Rents(land easements and leases for sites of experimental structures). 


06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services: 
tepairs to equipment: 


Cars and trucks $1, 200 
Boats and motors 1, 500 
Scientific equipment _ - - 200 


Cook Electric Co. research contract__ 2 
Installation of mechanical barriers to test effectiveness 
of electrical blocking devices 


08 Supplies and materials: 
Boots and protective clothing 
Chemicals and laboratory supplies 
Gas and oil for cars, boats, motors 
Repair parts for motor vehicles, boats, and other equip- 


ment__- 
Subsistence supplies for research vessel Cisco_ 
Tires, tubes, and accessories 


Repairs to experimental blocking devices _ - ia 
Netting, twine, etc.° 


$2, 900 
15, 000 


26, 000 


$200 
2, 500 
5, 500 


2, 000 
800 
500 

3, 000 


23, 000 


Gill nets__- $15, 000 

Trawls 5, 000 

Other gear and fishing equipment__- 3, 000 
09 Equipment: 
Boats: 

Gill-net vessel (Lake Superior), 55-foot, 
standard _- 15, 500 
Skiffs and scows__ : ; = zi 1, 000 





Trucks (5; 3 for replacement)—3 -ton pick-up, one 3- 


ton stake body, I carry-all_............--. ee 
Scientific equipment: 
Temperature-recording apparatus- -_-- -- $4, 000 
Microscopes - - - - 1, 500 
Other~ : alee ene See <o 1, 000 
Air compressor and hammer- - - wngbhee 
Cement mixer_- 


Electrical equipment for blocking experiments (includes 
generators and Burkey fish screens) _- - - -- 


DORs 3 fod Se ON ce een be ee 


16, 500 
10, 000 





$26, 000 
3, 000 
500 

600 

; 500 

5, 000 


43, 90) 


37, 500 


55, 200 





173, 200 








SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 
Personnel for Creat Lakes (supplemental appropriation) 


Pay 


Position Grade Code 
| pe riods | 


Salary 


‘ 


| 
| 
Fishery research biologist iS 3-3178-42_. Pe 5 | $2,207 
Do a 18-7 | 3-3178-12. | 2, 207 
Do Ee S é > ‘ } S-5 3-3178- 5 | , 7388 
Do os iS-! 3-3178 5 
Fishery aide | GS-3 | 3-3178-6 
ec. ; | GS-3 | 3-3178~46 
Clerk-stenographer fou | GS- New position 


Total : -- i te 95.6 dn Re te eat dita sieiaiols 


SEA LAMPREYS IN THE GREAT LAKES 


Chairman McKetuar. Did you come before the committee last 
spring? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes, and got part of the money. But it is 
not enough to complete it. 

Mr. GARDNER. There is an estimate now pending before the Bureau 
of the Budget which is predicated on an act of Congress approved by 
the President on July 30 of this year. That estimate, if my under- 
standing is correct, has not as yet been transmitted to the Hill, but we 
have Mr. Carbine, who is intimately familiar with that program and 
he will be glad to answer any questions the committee may have to 
ask in that regard. 

Senator Ecron. Are these eels in the Lakes? 

Mr. Carsine. These lampreys came in from the Atlantic Ocean 
by way of the St. Lawrence River. They have always been in Lake 
Ontario and didn’t get into Erie, Michigan, Huron, and Superior 
until the Welland Canal was finished in 1932. 

Senator O’Manonrey. What is going to happen when we build the 
St. Lawrence Canal? 

Mr. Carpine. That is something else to consider. 

Senator FerGuson. We may lose all our fish. But I would rather 
have the St. Lawrence and take our chances on the fish. 

Mr. Carpine. We might be able to devise some means. 

Senator FerGuson. Yes. You are looking forward to trying to do 
something on it? 

Mr. Carine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. While this at first glance to me sounded 
fantastic, after your office explained it to me | think it is one of 
those feasible things. 

Mr. Carsine. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. You believe it is feasible; do you not? 

Mr. Carpine. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Ferauson. I think you will agree that unless something 
is done these eels are going to destroy the fish. 

Mr. Carsine. I can tell you what has gone on so far. The lam- 
preys first got into Lake Huron in 1936. The last 2 vears there have 
been no commercial fish taken on the American side because of the 
lampreys. It destroyed first the lake trout, most valuable species 
in the lake, and after the lake trout had dispersed it started on the 
white fish, the walleyes, the perch, chubs, almost anything. 
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Chairman McKe.uuiar. Are they increasing? 

Mr. Carpine. We don’t know. We have never been able to get 
out in the lake to find out. We have not had enough barriers on 
streams to catch upstream migrant lampreys. We are getting some 
information on Lake Huron that makes us believé that the lamprey 
is on the decline because its food is exhausted. 

Senator Ferauson. In other words, he has killed all the fish. 

Mr. Carsine. That is right. 


ELECTRIC TRAP TO KILL SEA LAMPREYS 


Senator Ecron. The idea is to put this electrie trap across the rivers 
and canals. 

Mr. Carsine. Not canals, just certain rivers. We have done 
enough work now so we can go in and look at a stream and tell whether 
lampre: ys will spawn there. If they can’t spawn there is no use block- 
ing it because they will go up and come back and look for another 
stream. We are not going to have to block every stream and use 
electrical devices on every stream. 

Senator Ecron. During the spawning season or the time when they 
go into the outer streams to spawn, do you take the block out and let 
them get out of the lake? Is that the way you propose to get them 
out of the lakes? 

Mr. Carsine. No. They have to run upstream to spawn. They 
live a parasitic life in the lake. When they reach maturity they run 
upstream. They spawn in gravel and running water. We put the 
barrier across the stream. The lamprey is a pretty primitive beast. 
Ordinary electric shock, which would scare an ordinary fish, does not 
affect a lamprey. Apparently the lamprey just comes into the 
electrical field until it dies; that is, until it comes right next to the 
electrodes. 

Senator Ferauson. A fish leaves with less shock? 

Mr. Carpine. Not necessarily. We have not refined that vet. 
On the d. ¢. current we have. On the a. ec. current we have not. We 
killed fish last year. That is one thing we are starting on right now. 
That is, trying to find a method of leading the fish out of the field. 
We have an idea, in fact we have tried it out on a small seale, that we 
can lead fish over to one side of the stream and have them swim through 
a barrier that is insulated. The lamprey, of course, won’t pay any 
attention to a thing like that and will forge ahead into the a. c. barrier 
and will be electrocuted. At least that is the way it looks now. We 
have to do a great deal of further experimentation and refinement. 
We hope to do that this fall so that we can put it into operation next 
April, May, and June when the lamprey are running. 

Senator O'Manonry. What results do you expect from this 
requested appropriation? 

Mr. Carsine. We hope to be able to recommend definite control 
measures next July. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then this is really an experimental 
appropriation. 

Mr. Carpine. That is right. At the House hearing several 
Congressmen asked us whether we would be in the control business 
and that is some ‘thing that is going to be taken up at another House 
hearing when we can definitely recommend a control structure. If 
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we get this supplemental now, it will enable us to carry on the devel- 
opmental research and refinements of the present gadgets we have 
to such a point that we can definitely recommend control. 

Senator Ferauson. And you believe you can control it? 

Mr. CarsBine. Yes, sir; it looks very good right now. 

Senator Ecron. What is the voltage that you have used so far 









that you found will electrocute one of those eels? 
Mr. Carsine. I can’t tell you that exactly. I get all mixed up 
a when I get into electricity. ‘Two and a half kilowatts a day on the 





river just below Rogers City was all it took to operate that barrier 
across a 90-foot river. That would cost—I don’t know—substan- 
tially less than a dollar a day to run that machine. 

Senator Frerauson. You must step up the voltage pretty high. 
| do not understand how you use voltage under water. 










Fe Mr. Carsine. The electrodes— 
q Senator Frerauson. So that you don’t short. 
F Mr. Carsine. They are all insulated underneath the water and 


it is in between electrodes. We use a pulsating current in addition 
to regular current. 
Chairman McKe.uar. Now, let me ask you a question. Do you 
recommend it? 
Senator Feracuson. Yes; because of the commercial fisheries. 
Chairman McKeuuar. All’ right. We are much obliged to you 
gentlemen. 
Senator Ferauson. You have another item? 
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REPAIR AND REHABILITATION OF FISH 












Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. We have an estimate here for an addi- 
tional amount for construction in the amount of $530,000 for the 
purpose of repairing and rehabilitating four fish hatcheries, three of 
which are in the State of lowa and one in the State of Wisconsin: 
$303,000 of the $530,000 is for that purpose. The remainder, $227,- 
000, is for the purpose of repairing the damage due to the high waters 
in the Missouri River at the Squaw Creek National Wildlife Refuge 
out in Missouri. 

Chairman McKe.uar. I expect you have come to the wrong 
committee on that. I think all claims are handled by the Fisheries 
Committee. 

Mr. Garpner. This does not involve a claim. This is federally 
owned property that is under the jurisdiction of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 

Chairman McKe.uuar. I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Garpner. The estimate was not considered by the House. 
It arose out of the especially high waters that obtained through the 
Middle West. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is any of this new construction? 

Mr. Garpner. No, sir. 
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IN APPROPRIATION LIMITATION 





INCREASE 








Senator O’Manoney. You are asking for an additional fund of 
$530,000? 
Mr. GARDNER. 





Yes, sir. 
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Senator O’Manoney. And, in addition to that, you want a: 
increase in the amount of money available for personal services 
Is that part of the $530,000? 

Mr. GarpNER. Yes, it is. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, you want to increase th 
limitation contained in the regular bill? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will this language be sufficient to do that” 
Has there not been a ruling by the General Accounting Office tha 
the personnel limitation in the regular bills carries over throughou 
the year? 

Mr. Garpner. The Comptroller General’s decision, as I unde: 
stand it, was to the effect a that limitation contained in a prio 
year appropriation still obtained with respect to any obligated balan: 
remaining in that appropriation in a subsequent year. “It would no 
be for application in this situation. 

Senator O’Manoney. I see. So if this committee should decid: 
to allow something for this repair work and rehabilitation work, then 
the language here providing that the amount available for persona! 
services is increased by $67,425 and would be adequate to cover that’ 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 


FORCE ACCOUNT EMPLOYEES 


Senator O’Manonry. Why do you need any additional personal 
services to do this work? This is construction. 

Mr. Garpner. The estimate contemplates that out of the total of 
$530,000, $450,925 of it would be done under contract. But there 
are certain items of clean-up and other miscellaneous routine work 
that would be done by force account. Then the estimate for per- 
sonal services also involves the engineering services that would be 
required. 

Senator O’Manonny. Do you need any special authority for force 
account work? 

Mr. Garpner. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manonety. You have the basic authority for that, do 
you? 

Mr. Garpner. That is our normal procedure. The estimate is 
occasioned by the flood damage. It is solely to rehabilitate stations 
and the refuge, which suffered extensive damage as a result of the 
high waters. 

BREAKDOWN OF AMOUNTS REQUESTED 


I can give you a breakdown of the amount involved in the $303,000 
for rehabilitation of fish-culture stations, if you like. 

Of that $303,000, $123,000 is for rehabilitation at Fairport, Iowa; 
$55,000 is for the Genoa, Wis., station; $82,000 for the Guttenberg, 
lowa, station; and $43,000 for the Manchester, lowa, station. 

Mr. Douglas, Chief of the Operations Section, has some pictures 
here that pretty vividly illustrate the extent of the damage. 

Senator O’Maunonry. How did you reach these estimates? ? 

Mr. Garpner. They were based on engineers’ estimates of our 
engineering branch. The engineer, I believ e, made a_ personal 
inspection following the damage. 
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Senator O’Mauonry. The $303,000 which you broke down on the 
four stations, is that to be spent by contract or by force account? 

Mr. Garoner. Of the $303,000, $238,925 is to be done under 
contract. 

Senator O’Manoney. And the rest force account? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. Of the $227,000 for the rehabilitation work 
at the Squaw Creek National Wildlife Refuge, $212,000 of that would 
be for contract work. So we contemplate doing the major part of 
the work under contract. 

The increase in personal services is for the engineering staff and the 
miscellaneous day laborers, and what not, that would be required 
for the clean-up and routine work. 

Senator O’Maunoney. Is this estimate sufficient to complete the 
work that you have in mind? 

Mr. Garpner. I might say that our estimate was trimmed only 
$°.600 by the Bureau of the Budget. It is within $3,600 of what 
our engineering staff estimated would be required to do the job. 

Senator O’Manonry. With the allocations plan for materials, and 
rising prices for materials, in your opinion, is there any danger that 
the work would ultimately cost more and you would be back for an 
additional appropriation? 

Mr. Garpner. I do not consider that likely, Senator. Of course, 
we never know just what is ahead. But if our regular 1952 appro- 
priation should be supplemented by this amount and the funds were 
made available anytime soon, | feel confident we would be able to 
vet the work done under contract, and would not experience any 
particular difficulty in getting the required materials. 


Chairman McKetuar. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Ecton, do you have any questions? 

Senator Ecron. No. I am in favor of it, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McKeuiar. We will adjourn until tomorrow at 10:30. 

(Whereupon, at 6:20 p.m. Thursday, September 20, 1951, the hear- 
ing was recessed until 10:30 a. m. Friday, September 21, 1951.) 





